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FOREWORD 



This volume is one of a series of handbooks prepared by Foreign 
Area Studies (FAS) of The American University, designed to be 
useful to military and other pei^sonnel who need a convenient com- 
pilation of basic facts about the social, economic, political, and 
military institutions and practices of various countries. The empha- 
sis is on objective description of the nation’s present society and the 
kinds of possible or probable changes that might be expected in the 
future. The handbook seeks to present as full and as balanced an 
integi-ated exposition as limitations on space and research time per- 
mit. It was compiled from information available in openly pub- 
lished material. An extensive bibliography is provided to permit 
recouise to other published sources for more detailed information. 
There has been no attempt to express any specific point of view or 
to make policy recommendations. The contents of the handbook 
represent the work of the authors and FAS and do not represent 
the official view of the United States government. 

An effort has been made to make the handbook as comprehensive 
as possible. It can be expected, however, that the material, interpre- 
tations, and conclusions are subject to modification in the light of 
new information and developments. Such corrections, additions, 
and suggestions for factual, interpretive, or other change as readers 
may have will be welcomed for use in future revisions. Comments 
may be addressed to: 



The Director 
Foreign Area Studies 
The American University 
5010 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20016 



PREFACE 



Swiftly moving events in Southeast Asia have brought many 
changes to Thailand within the last few years. This revision of the 
Area Handbook for Thailand has been prepared to take account of 
the altered scene. Intensification of the war in Indochina, expansion 
of the country’s Communist-led insurgency, a new constitution and 
a new government, electoral reforms, rising prosperity, and many 
other developments have occurred largely or entirely since publica- 
tion of the last edition of this handbook. 

This is the third revision since its first publication in 1967. The 
original handbook was prepared under the chairmanship of Wendell 
Blanchard by the Washington Branch of Human Relations Area 
Files (HRAF), predecessor organization of the Foreign Area Studie.s 
of The American University. An earlier monograph prepared by 
HRAF in 1966 v'as directed by Professor Lauriston Sharp and was 
edited by Dr. Fiank J. Moore and Dr. Walter F. Vella. The 1957 
handbook drew upon this beginning. The earlier study in turn drew 
extensively on the field notes and the first-hand knowledge of the 
members of the Southeast Asia Program of Cornell University. In 
1963 the first revision of the 1957 handbook brought to the study 
the benefit of research and writing developed during the intervening 
six-year period. The second revision was published in 1968. 

This volume attempts to make the handbook current with 1970. 
Its purpose is to provide in a compact, convenient, balanced, and 
objective form an integrated exposition and analysis of the domi- 
nant social, political, and economic aspects of Thai society. It is 
designed to give readers an understanding of the dynamics of the 
component dements of the society and an insight into the ideas and 
feelings of its people as well as the role of the country in the world 
around it. 

This revision has drawn heavily upon the 1968 version, which was 
prepared by a team headed by Harvey H. Smith. Other members 
were Donald W. Bernier, Frederica M. Bunge, Frances Chadwick 
Rintz, Rinn-Sup Shinn, and Suzanne Teleki. 

Readers will note some inconsistencies in the transliteration of 
Thai words, particularly names. Thai is written in a script of South 
Indian origin and has many more symbols than the roman alphabet. 
It is a tonal language, like Chinese, and it has some vowel and 
consonant sounds that have no precise equivalent in English. Mis- 
sionaries and other foreigners have used varying systems to translit- 
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erate Thai syllables into English, relying on close approximation to 
represent sounds. Some of these have received wide acceptance 
among Thai when using English for individual names, place names, 
and similar words. More recently standard rules for the conversion 
of Thai script into roman characters have been promulgated by the 
Thai government. Some ambiguity remains, and Thai official publi- 
cations sometime.'; choose to use romanized transcriptions for Thai 
words that are not in conformity with these rules. The practice in 
this book has been to follow, in most cases, the spelling used in the 
Thai Official Yearbook, 1968 and other Thai official publications. 

Spelling of most place names has followed official United States 
government maps and the Thailand Gazetteer of the Board on Geo- 
graphic Names, United States Department of Interior, April 1966. 
Ill some cases romanized spelling in general international use by 
English publications was used even though in conflict with local 
Thai usage. Thai has no indicator of the plural, and the practice of 
rendering the plural of Thai words in English has varied. The word 
Thai, meaning an indigenous Thai language speaker, is here written 
the same for both singular and plural. The same practice is used for 
baht (the unit of currency) and most Thai words used in this book. 

Thai names are often preceded by a title indicating rank. Royal 
titles are commonly translated into equivalent English terms— for 
example, king, queen, prince. Under the absolute monarchy, until 
1932, nonroyal official titles were granted by the king— for in- 
stance, Chao Phraya, which is explained in the Glossary of this 
handbook. These titles ai’e no longer conferred, but persons granted 
such titles before 1932 retain the use of them. Nai, meaning mister, 
is used by nonofficials. A person with official rank, civil or military, 
is commonly addres,'.ed by his given name prefixed by his title. 
Family names were introduced in the twentieth century but are 
often omitted and are never used without the given name. 

English usage in the revised edition follows Webster's Third New 
International Dictionary (unabridged). English weights and mea- 
sures are used except that all tons are metric tons unless otherwise 
noted. 
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COUNTRY SUMMARY 



1. COUNTRY: The Kingdom of Thailand, originally known as 
Sayam. Name chraiged in 1850s to Siam and so known until 1939, 
when title of Tnailand (land of the free) was adopted. Name re- 
verted to Siam from 1946 to 1949 then changed back again to 
Thailand. Capital is Bangkok. A kingdom throughout its history; 
has never experienced colonial rule. 

2. GOVERNMENT: A constitutional monarchy. His Majesty King 
Bhumibol Adulyadej exercising nominal power. First constitution 
adopted in 1932 has been revised eight times; latest and present 
form adopted 1968. Ac.'ual responsibility for public affairs central- 
ized in Council of Ministers, headed in 1970 by Field Marshal 
Thanom Kittikachorn. The United Thai People’s Party is the ruling 
political organization. 

3. POPULATION: Estimated about 37.8 million. Annual growth 
rate 3.3 percent, expected to reach about 3.6 percent by 1980. 
Population density averages 177 per square mile hut uneven and 
concentrated in Central Lowland Region. Population 87 percent 
rural. Composition. Predominantly ethnic Thai. Chinese are most 
important ethnic minority (12 percent). Other minorities include 
Malays, Khmer (Cambodians), non-Thai hill peoples, and some Viet- 
namese refugees. Immigration Controlled by quota system. Migra- 
tion. Extensive between ethnically related peoples across the 
Mekong River bordering northeastern Thailand and Laos for 600 
miles. Some displacement of rural border residents to towns to 
protect them from Communist terrorists. 

4. SIZE: Area, 200,000 square miles. Greatest north-south dis- 
tance, 1,000 miles; east- west, 500 miles. 

5. TOPOGRAPHY: Varied landscape of forested mountains, dry 
plateaus, and fertile river plains. Four natural regions: Northern and 
Western Mountain Region, Northeastern Khorat Plateau, Central 
Lo\\4and Region, and Southern Peninsula Region. Mountains in the 
west average 5,200 feet about sea level and contain nation’s highest 
peak of 8,600 feet; in the east mountains average 2,400 feet and 
have maximum elevation of about 4,000 feet. 

6. LANGUAGES: Official national language is the dialect of Thai 
spoken in central Thailand. Spoken by over 90 percent of the popu- 
lation. Principal other languages are Chinese (4.5 million speakers) 
and Malay (over 1 million speakers). English dominates Western 
languages and is a mandatory subject in public schools after fourth 



grade. Other languages used by some are various Lao dialects. Viet- 
namese, and indigenous languages of the hill peoples. Many ethr’ic 
minority groups are bilingual in Thai. 

7. RELIGION; Official religion is Theravada Buddhism profes.'ed 
by about 97 percent of the population. Other religions incli,ide 
Brahmanism, Islam, and Christianity as well as Confucian teachings; 
animism is practiced among the hill peoples. 

8. EDUCATION: Literacy rate rising with expansion of educa- 
tional system. Elementary education compulsory for feur grades 
since 1921. Compulsory system to be gi-adually expanded to seven 
years or age fifteen. There were 30,097 public and priv.ate schools 
below university level in 1967; with enrollment of about B million 
at the primary level and 360,000 at the secondary level. Growing 
emphasis on vocational schools, teacher training and technical 
•schools, with enrollment of more than 200,000. Total enrollment in 
eight government-operated colleges and universities exceeded 

46.000 by 1966 and was expanded during subsequent years with 
addition of several new institutions. 

9. HEALTH: Conditions improving but much remains to be 
achieved. In 1970 death rate was 9.5 per thousand of population 
and was dropping; birth rate was 42.9 per thousand and rising; 
infant mortality rate was 37.8 per thousand live births. Major dis- 
eases and other causes of death were diseases of early infancy, 
diarrhea and enteritis, tuberculosis, pneumonia, childbirth, diseases 
of the stomach and duodenum, and typhoid fever. Official figures 
reported 203 hospitals of all types and 2,600 health and maternity 
centers. There were 4,590 physicians and surgeons, 469 dentists, 

12.000 nurses, 1,500 pharmacists, and 15,000 traditional medical 
practitioners. 

10. CLIMATE: Tropical and monsoonal. Rainy season from May 
through September; dry season for remainder of year. 

11. JUSTICE: Independent judiciary headed by president of the 
Supreme Court. Three-level court system: courts of first instance. 
Court of Appeal, and Supreme Court. Jury system is not used. 

12. ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISIONS: Civil. Seventy-one provinces, 
520 districts, 21 subdistricts, 41,630 villages, and 120 municipali- 
ties; all centrally directed from Bangkok. Military. Army maintains 
a series of regional area commands for administrative and tactical 
purposes. 

13. ECONOMY: Primarily based on agriculture and moving toward 
greater industrialization. Private enterprise predominates. Rice most 
important economic product. Gross domestic product grew 9.5 per- 
cent in 1969. 

14. INDUSTRY: Still relatively small by 1970, but of increasing 
importance, contributing 16 percent to the gross national product 
(GNP). Confined largely to processing agricultural products and fab- 
ricating a few consumer items. 
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15. LABOR: Labor force in 1970 was about 15 million; 80 percent 
in farming, fishing, forestry, and related occupations; 8 percent in 
commerce; 6.8 percent in sei-vices; and 4 percent in manufacturing. 
Organization of the force into unions was prohibited. 

16. EXPORTS: Steadily increasing but pattern changing. In 1970 
major export products were rice, rubber, corn, tin, and teak. Jute 
and kenaf also important. 

17. IMPORTS: Largely manufactured items, classified as consumer 
goods, raw materials, capita! goods. 

18. FINANCE: Consistently stable. The exchange rate in 1970: 
20.8 baht equaled approximately US$1. Rate is permitted to fluctu- 
ate within narrow limits. Banks are stringently controlled by gov- 
ernment regulation that gives the central Bank of Thailand exten- 
sive power over commercial banks. 

19. COMMUNICATIONS: Telephone and Telegraph. There are 71 
exchanges and 98,000 telephones in use, most in the Bangkok area. 
International service is available through the Commercial Satellite 
Project of which Thailand is a member. A telecommunications 
system is under construction. Radio. Government controlled. Most 
of 105 stations operated by or affiliated with government agencies 
in 1968; receiving sets, over 3 million. Television. Virtually a gov- 
ernment monopoly. In 1968, 2 major stations in Bangkok area, 3 
regional stations and others under construction. 

20. TRANSPORTATION: There is a network of river's and canals 
providing an interconnected inland waterway over which much 
commerce and agricultural produce is handled. There are about 
2,400 miles of single-track railroad, government owned and oper- 
ated; 11,000 miles of main and secondary highways, about 3,500 of 
which are paved. Maintenance generally poor; many impassable m 
rainy season. 

21. PORTS AND PORT FACILITIES: Major port is Bangkok, sev- 
enteen miles from the sea on the Chao Phraya River. No deepwater 
seaports. Five other minor ports. 

22. AIRFIELDS: Don Muang near Bangkok adequate for large air- 
craft. Eighty smaller fields suitable for light planes are generally 
poorly surfaced, lacking in refuelling facilities, and inoperative 
during much of the rainy season. Government-owned Thai Airways 
Company, Limited, is only domestic airline; in addition Thai Air- 
ways International, Limited, is joint Thai venture with Scandinavian 
Airlines System. 

23. INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENTS AND TREATIES: Civil. 
Two major agreements are with the United States— one for ex- 
change of scholars under the Fulbright Act and the Economic and 
Technical Assistance Agreement. Military. Limited to those inher- 
ent in Southeast Asia Treaty Organization (SEATO). 

24. AID PROGRAMS: Civil. Many and varied for loans, grants, and 
technical assistance for specific purposes or projects. Biggest is with 



United States through Agency for International Development. 
Other technical and financial assistance with West Germany, Den- 
mark, and Japan. Member of at least thirteen international organi- 
zations, including the United Nations and member agencies, Co- 
lombo Plan, and SEATO. Military. Assistance mainly from Agency 
for International Development and United States Military Assist- 
ance Program. 

26. INTERNATIONAL COMMITMENT: Admitted to the United 
Nations in 1946; supports its principles and participates in ten of its 
subsidiary organizations. 

26. THE ARMED FORCES: Total strength approximately 

166,000: Army, 110,000; Navy, 20,000; and Air Force, 26,000. 
National Police, strength about 80,000, under Ministry of the Inte- 
rior. Military budget for 1970 is the equivalent of over US$130 
million. 
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SECI ION I. SOCIAL 

CHAPTER 1 

GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE SOCIETY 

The Kingdom of Thailand at the close of 1970 was in a process of 
transition that was lapidly changing the face of many traditional 
institutions and practices. These changes were more rapid in urban 
Thailand than among the predominantly rural population at large, 
where basic values and cherished customs were modified only 
slowly. The accelerated process of change began in the wake of 
World War II, gathered momentum gradually in the decade of the 
1950s, and increased in speed during the 1960s. 

Many factors helped to stimulate change. The rise of communism 
on the nearby Asian mainland (with a new and growing threat to 
the security of the kingdom) contributed, as did warfare and insur- 
gency in all of the countries bordering on Thailand— Laos, Cambo- 
dia, Malaysia, and Burma. A growing popular awareness of the out- 
side world, accompanied by new aspirations and new discontents, 
also had an effect. Mass political stirrings, long at a minimum in the 
orderly Thai society with its Buddhist precepts and agrarian way of 
life, began to make themselves felt, accompanied by increasing dem- 
ocratic reforms. Industry was assuming much greater importance in 
what once had been almost entirely an agricultural and mining 
economy. Technology, communications, and education were 
sharply stimulated. With some outside assistance, military defenses 
were strengthened, and the government worked diligently at fur- 
thering regional cooperation in all fields while strongly upholding 
its own independence and freedom of action. 

A rising prosperity was one of the concomitants of change during 
the 1950s and 1960s. The country enjoyed a relatively low rate of 
tenancy in comparison with some of its neighbors, and the tradition 
of private ownership and free enterprise was strong. Under the eco- 
nomic and social system there had been little extreme poverty and 
little political unrest from that source. With new rural development 
and greater emphasis on industrialization, the country expe- 
rienced a considerable further gain in economic well being. From 
1961 to 1966 the country’s gross domestic product expand^ at an 
average rate of 7.2 percent, and this was stepped up to 8.1 percent 
in the ensuing three years. 
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The country is located at a strategic crossroads in Southeast Asia, 
between China, Japan, and India and between those countries and 
Indonesia to the south. This location has given it a key role in 
affairs of the entire region. With an area of about 200,000 square 
miles and a population estimated at about 37.8 million, it is the 
largest of the nations of Southeast Asia apart from Indonesia. The 
kingdom extends from the northern tributaries of the ChaoPhraya 
River, across the broad fertile Chao Phraya River plain, into the 
narrow Malay Peninsula to the Isthmus of Kra on the south, and 
from Burma on the west to the Indochina peninsula on the east. 
Much of the country had not been developed by 1970, providing 
future room for its rapidly increasing population and offering con- 
siderable untapped economic potential. 

The high fertility of most of the country, notably the central 
plain where frequent flooding helps to renew the soil, combines 
with the even climate of the tropical monsoon region to provide 
surpluses of rice and other grains as well as rubber and raw materials 
that are available for both industrial development and export trade. 
These natural facts have to a great degree sha^d the nature of the 
society and economy as well as its political institutions. 

Since the origin of the nation, beginning with an immigration 
under Mongol pressure, from an area in what is now Southern Com- 
munist China, the Chinese have been the most feared potential 
enemy. The country has been able to maintain its independence by 
a combination of skillful diplomacy and warfare with its immediate 
neighbors, notably the Burmese, the Khmer (Cambodians), and the 
Malays. Diplomacy enabled it to resist countervailing pressures from 
external powers, with minimum resort to armed force. This diplo- 
macy was applied primarily to dealings with Great Britain, the colo- 
nial power formerly established to the south and west, and France, 
formerly the sovereign on Thailand’s eastern border. 

The government in 1970 was a constitutional monarchy, which it 
had been since the absolute monarchy of previous times was over- 
thrown by a bloodless coup in 1932. Although a series of further 
coups took place after the adoption of the first constitution, the 
basic constitutional form remained unchanged, although during 
some periods the constitution was )iot fully implemented. During 
all of the period following 1932 the government was dominated by 
an elite group, the makeup and control of which shifted from time 
to time but which usually centered within the military. There was 
no serious attempt to overthrow the monarchy. 

The most recent constitution was promulgated in 1968, and by 
1970 a revival of party politics, previously dormant or rudimentary, 
was well underway with the encouragement of the national leader- 
ship. 

The characteristics of an integrated and unified national society 
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are present to a greater extent in Thailand than in other countries 
of Southeast Asia. The great majority of the people share a com- 
mon or related ethnic origin. Their ancestors, after migrating from 
the Chinese province of Yunnan, absorbed the earlier non-Thai in- 
habitants they encountered in the area of present-day Thailand. 
Several non-Thai minority groups are still found, however, in vari- 
ous sections of the country, and some variations also exist between 
the rural and urban peoples and between the inhabitants of the 
densely populated Central Lowland Region and those of the north- 
ern and northeast regions. These differences relate particularly to 
the use of nonstandard dialects of Thai, including Lao. These dia- 
lects, however, are mutually intelligible, and this fact contributes to 
the nation’s homogeneity. The two largest minority groups are the 
Chinese, who have migrated to Thailand in comparatively recent 
times, and the Malays, many of whom live in what once was a part 
of Malaya. 

Another factor aiding national unity is the influence of the Bud- 
dhist religion that, except among the minority groups, has prevailed 
in the country for more than 700 years. Theravada Buddhism is the 
state religion prescribed by the 1968 Constitution, which also re- 
quires the king to profess the Buddhist faith and to uphold religion. 
Thailand, nevertheless, is a secular society, and there is a clear-cut 
separation between state and church. Complete religious freedom is 
guaranteed. 

The Thai people, historically accustomed to strong central and 
paternalistic rule, retain their traditional reverence for their king 
and are proud that their rulers were able to maintain their country’s 
independence despite pressures from colonial powers. Thailand’s 
historical record of some seven centuries of unbroken independence 
as a people has been of great significance in conditioning the na- 
tion’s adjustment to the modern world. In contrast to many former 
colonial countries, the Thai have felt free to accept, reject, or mod- 
ify the ideas, practices, and institutions of the West and have not 
suffered from the feelings of inferiority that have handicapped 
some former colonial peoples. The processes of change have been 
presided over by Thai and have never been forced on a reluctant 
people by alien administrators. The successive dynasties were, there- 
fore, able to maintain Thai traditions while accepting those Western 
ideas that appealed to them. For a century the elite of Thailand 
have been obtaining their advanced education in the West. Modem 
concepts of progressive government are generally promoted in Thai- 
land by the elite, whereas the mass of people are generally less 
progressive and more traditional, though far from xenophobic. 

Throughout history, the Thai have been exposed to, and have 
borrowed from, the many civilizations with which they came in 
contact. Nevertheless, they preserved their identity, which is an 



indication of pride in their common heritage of ethnic origin, lan- 
guage, and religion. Their Mongoloid physical type indicates they 
are racially related to the Chinese, but the nature of the relationship 
has not been clearly established. Their speech also shows Chinese 
influences. These Chinese connections, which were important 
among the early Thai, were later overshadowed by direct and in- 
direct borrowings from Indian civilization and from the Indian-in- 
fluenced cultures of Cambodia and Burma. During this process, 
which affected almost every sphere of thought and activity, the 
Thai acquired their religion, their traditional concept of monarchy, 
an elaborate hierarchy of social status, their writing, the subject 
matter of their classical literature, and the form and content of 
much of their art and architecture. The borrowed items, however, 
underwent a transformation in which they became unmistakably 
Thai. Buddhism in Thailand, for example, is almost inextricably 
bound with retained folk beliefs and observances. The absolutist 
principle in government has usually been tempered by mildness in 
practice. Some of the formalities of Indian social customs were 
received along with other Indian influences, but the caste system 
itself was ignored. 

Even before World War II the modern period brought many 
changes besides the end of royal absolutism in government. These 
included abolition of slavery, the introduction of commercialization 
of agriculture, the beginnings of industry, and the dissemination of 
new knowledge, ideas, and values through the public school system. 
The elite were no longer a closed circle composed of the royal 
family and the traditional bureaucracy but grew to include many 
who had been able to rise to the top in the military and in govern- 
ment, in business and religion, and in other professions. The base of 
the social structure continues, however, to be formed by the village 
farmers and a large group of artisans and unskilled laborers. Of great 
potential importance is a small but growing group of middle level 
and lower level civil servants, merchants, while-collar employees, 
and skilled industrial workers. As of 1970 the trend toward a 
broader political base appeared to be continuing. 

In foreign affairs the country’s alliances are mainly with the West, 
as are most trade relationships and its general international political 
outlook. It has also formed economic and cultural ties with its 
non-Communist Asian neighbors; the government in 1970 was seek- 
ing to reduce tensions with all countries, however, and to reinforce 
its own self-reliance in world affairs, particularly through Asian 
cooperation. Simultaneously, it has taken not only military but 
economic and social measures to combat the Communist-led insur- 
gency, which by 1970 was on the way to becoming the govern- 
ment’s most serious immediate problem. The government’s goal was 
to relieve underlying economic and social deprivations exploited by 
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insurgents with increased emphasis on rural development programs. 
Greater political latitude for all segments of the population fell 
within the same framework. 



CHAPTER 2 



PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT 
AND POPULATION 

The Kingdom of Thailand, situated in the heart of Southeast Asia, 
has an area of about 200,000 square miles and a population that in 
mid-1970 was estimated to be approximately 37,800,000. The na- 
tion has an unusual configuration which, in broad outline, has been 
likened to the head and trunk of an elephant. The compact land- 
mass on the Asian continent represents the animal’s head, with the 
small bight at the apex of the Gulf of Thailand forming its mouth. 
This portion is generally referred to as mainland Thailand. The 
remaining nan-ow, elongated segment extending southward down 
the Malay Peninsula is not too unlike an elephant’s trunk (see fig. 
1 ). 

Thailand has maximum dimensions of about 1,000 miles north to 
south (including the trunk) and 500 miles east to west. It has ap- 
proximately 950 miles of coastline on the Gulf of Thailand, where 
the nation’s major harbors are located, and 350 miles along the 
Strait of Malacca, where the coast is irregular and rugged and lacks 
adequate harbor facilities. Numerous jungle-covered islands lie off 
both coasts; the largest and most important of these, Phuket Island, 
at the northern end of the Strait of Malacca, is the center of the 
country’s tin industry. 

The nation’s interior boundaries are not well demarcated except 
for a short stretch of the western border with Burma, marked by 
the Salween River, and about 550 miles of the northeastern border 
with Laos, defined by the Mekong River. Boundary lines are gener- 
ally respected by the population, although certain mountain groups 
along the border in the north and the Lao people along the Mekong 
River in the northeast pay little attention to border-crossing formal- 
ities and frequently create problems for the Border Patrol Police in 
those areas (see ch. 15, National Defense and Internal Security). 
Despite the lack of complete border markings, Thailand in 1970 
was free from territorial disputes with all neighboring states except 
Cambodia. This lone point of contention centered on rival claims to 
a ruined temple in the eastern section of the Phanom Dongrak 
mountain range, which separates the two countries south of the 
Khorat Plateau (see ch. 11, Foreign Relations). 

Topographically, Thailand presents a varied landscape of forested 
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mountains, relatively dry plateaus, and fertile river plains that di- 
vide the nation into four natural terrain regions. The four are the 
Northern and Western Mountain Region, the Northeastern Khorat 
Plateau Region, the Central Lowland Region, and the Southern 
Peninsula Region. These terrain regions have little significance in 
civil or military administration, but their descriptive names are fre- 
quently used in presenting various types of information and in de- 
fining locations. 

Because it is located between the equator and about 20 degrees 
north latitude, Thailand is wai m and rather humid and is classified 
as a tropical country. The climate is monsoonal, marked by a pro- 
nounced rainy season lasting from about May through September 
and a relatively dry season for the rest of the year. Temperatures 
are highest in March and April and lowest in December and 
January. 

Rivers and waterways of constant but erratic flow are numerous 
in all regions except the peninsula and, before 1900, were the prin- 
cipal means of communication throughout the nation. In the twen- 
tieth century these traditional routes have been giving way to a 
limited number of railroads and motor highways, particularly in the 
metropolitan Bangkok-Thon Buri area and along main routes con- 
necting the largest provincial cities with the capital. 

The vast majority of the people are native-born Thai whose ances- 
tors migrated from China in the remote past and who, over the 
centuries, have developed an independent culture and identity that 
are uniquely national in character. A few minority communities can 
be found, but most of their members are well integrated into the 
dominant Thai social structure. The most important minority is 
that of the Chinese, whose representatives are found throughout the 
country. Smaller minorities include the Malays (living in the South- 
ern Peninsula Region), the Vietnamese, the Khmer, the Kui, the 
Meo, the Akha, and others (see ch. 4, Social Systems and Values; 
ch. 6 Education, Culture and Public Information). 

About 40 percent of the total population is concentrated in the 
fertile food-producing area of the Central Lowland Region. Lesser 
concentrations are found along the Gulf of Thailand in the South- 
ern Peninsula Region, in the Ping River valley in the Northern and 
Western Mountain Region, and in the Chi and Mun river valleys of 
the Northeastern Khorat Plateau Region. 

Settlement patterns for the country as a whole are predominantly 
agricultural and display only a limited degree of urbanization. The 
Bangkok-Thon Buri complex in the southern portion of the Central 
Lowland Region is the single major urban area. Its population, esti- 
mated at 2,803,000 in 1970, makes it one of the large metropolitan 
centers of the world. Chiengmai, in the northern mountains, with 
an estimated population of about 81,000, is the next largest city. 



The only other city with more than 50,000 inhabitants is Nakhon 
Ratchasima, with 73,000. Most other towns of consequence are the 
provincial capitals, only nineteen of which have populations exceed- 
ing 20,000. The rural village, therefore, is the most common form 
of settlement. Because waterways were at one time the principal 
means of transportation, these villages are usually strung out along 
one or both sides of a river, canal, or roadway. Provincial towns 
grew out of the larger villages located on a web of waterways, where 
some of the houses were built on pontoons. 

MAJOR TERRAIN REGIONS 

The four natural terrain regions, delineated by the pattern of 
rivers and mountains, have no official political or administrative 
significance, but their different physical characteristics and econom- 
ic capabilities were instrumental in determining how the country 
was settled and how the quality and nature of its subsequent na- 
tional life were shaped. Historically, the Thai people, migrating out 
of southern China along natural routes provided by corridors in the 
southeastern extensions of the Tibetan mountain complex, reached 
the Tanen Taunggyi highlands of northern Thailand. Gradually, 
they moved down tributaries of the nation’s major river system, the 
Chao Phraya, and onto the plain of the river itself in the Central 
Lowland Region, where they established the center of Thai civiliza- 
tion and political power. 

The Northern and Western Mountain Region 

The Northern and Western Mountain Region is an area of broken 
and deeply dissected ranges that occur as a series of parallel north- 
south ridges separated by deep, narrow alluvial valleys. These ranges 
have an average altitude of about 5,200 feet above sea level and 
contain several peaks that are considerably higher. Doi Intharnon, a 
pinnacle near the city of Chiengmai, for example, has an altitude of 
8,500 feet and is the highest mountain in the country. 

South of the provincial capital of Uttaradit, the mountains fall 
away to the lowlands of the Chao Phraya River basin. A ridge along 
the eastern border with Laos, however, continues southward, 
merging with the Phetchabun Mountains that form the western 
scarp of the Khorat Plateau. Ridges in the western part of the 
region continue southward to form the backbone of the Malay 
Peninsula. 

The northern mountains are well watered and the source of many 
streams that support intensive rice cultivation in the dark clays and 
alluvial deposits of the fertile valleys. Those in the extreme north 
join the Mekong and those in the northwest join the Salween River. 
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The majority, however, flow southward to the Gulf of Thailand. 
Three of the rivers— the Ping and its tributary and the Wang, the 
Yom, and the Nan— unite in the lowlands near Nakhon Sawan to 
form the Chao Phraya; a fourth, the Pa Sak, joins the Chao Phraya 
farther downstream near Ayutthaya. 

Except where scarred by clearings of the mountaineers or inter- 
rupted by masses of bare limestone outcroppings, the northern and 
western mountains are thickly covered by forests that yield valuable 
timber. In general, stands of tropical evergreens are found at all 
elevations, and some coniferous growth occurs down to altitudes of 
2,400 feet. Forests in uncultivated areas at lower levels consist 
mainly of mixed deciduous trees. 

The Northeastern Khorat Plateau Region 

The Northeastern Khorat Plateau Region constitutes about one- 
third of the country’s total land area. Although called a plateau, it 
is not a high tableland as that term might imply but a large basin 
less than 1,000 feet above sea level whose rolling surface is marked 
here and there with a few flattop hills. It is rimmed on the south by 
the Phanom Dongrak mountain range, which rises 1,000 to 2,400 
feet above sea level along the Cambodian border, and on the west 
by the Phetchabun Mountains, which have a maximum altitude of 
about 4,000 feet. The whole area is tilted slightly to the north and 
east from its western scarp to the Mekong River. 

The great extent of the plateau consists of sandstone, which 
pro Ji ces a rather porous soil of fine, sandy loam that retains little 
moisture. The soil is low in plant nutrients and in some areas is 
quite saline. Thus, although the short monsoon season brings heavy 
rains that cause considerable flooding in river valleys, the dry season 
is long, and the prevailing vegetation is a sparse grass that provides 
forage for livestock. 

The largest rivers in the region are the Mun and its principal 
tributary the Chi. These two rivers and their tributaries on the 
plateau have built up scattered alluvial lands that are the only well- 
watered areas throughout the year. Rice grown on these lands forms 
the principal crop of the region. Close to the Mekong River, into 
which both rivers empty a short distance downstream from their 
confluence, the land surface is rather swampy and contains many 
lakes. 

The Mekong River, one of the world’s greatest streams, marks 
Thailand’s northern and eastern boundaries for some 500 miles. It 
has never been as important to the country as some of the interior 
rivers, but it drains aJl of the northeast. Moreover, its international 
character and hydroelectric potential give it a special significance in 
the kingdom’s economic planning and its relations with its 
neighbors (see ch. 12, Character and Structure of the Economy). 



The Central Lowland Region 

The Central Lowland Region is the basin of the Chao Phraya 
River, which forms the political and economic heart of the nation. 
It stretches from the foothills of the northern mountains at Uttara- 
dit to the Gulf of Thailand. The region is flanked on the west dong 
the boundary with Burma by the Bilauktaung Range, which is an 
extension of the Northern , and Western Mountain Region, and in 
the east by the Khorat Plateau. Bangkok and adjacent Thon Buri 
constitute the region’s largest urban area, but there are other impor- 
tant centers, such as Ayutthaya, Lop Buri, Nakhon Sawan, Phitsan- 
ulok, Nakhon Pathom, and Rat Buri. 

The northern portion of the lowlands is drained by the three 
major rivers (the Ping, the Yom, and the Nan) that arise in the 
northern mountains. These streams unite near Nakhon Sawan to 
form the Chao Phraya. A short distance below this confluence, a 
distributary of the Chao Phraya roughly parallels the main river, 
entering the Gulf of Thailand about twenty-five miles west of the 
mouth of the parent stream. The amply watered basin, overlaid 
with the fertile silt deposited by annual flooding, is the richest and 
most extensive rice-pr«^ucing area in the country. South of Nakhon 
Sawan the river falls no more than seventy-five feet so that it flows 
slowly, and the flat plain on either side is indented with backwaters 
crossed by tributaries, manmade feeder channels, and irrigation 
canals. Sedimentation is heavy, extending the plain into the Gulf of 
Thailand at a rate of about twenty feet annually and requiring 
constant dredging to permit ships of more than 2,000 tons to cross 
the bar at the mouth of the Chao Phraya. 

The general flatness of the basin is interrupted occasionally by 
small but abruptly rising hills. Jutting into the southeasterly part of 
the region is an extension of the Cardamom Mountains of south- 
western Cambodia, and southeast and east of Bangkok a small area 
of hills and mountains, some rising to 3,000 feet, is covered by a 
dry forest. Most of the natural vegetation has disappeared from the 
lowlands except along the Gulf of Thailand coast, which is lined 
with mangrove swamps, trees of various types, and bamboo thick- 
ets. Most of the lowlands elsewhere consist of wide expanses that 
are treeless or sparsely grown with tall palms and clumps of bam- 
boo. 



The Southern Peninsula Region 

The topography of the Southern Peninsula Region is rolling to 
mountainous and contains little flatland. The region has no large 
rivers, j)ut numerous small streams course precipitously down nar- 
row valleys, creating a serious flood hazard on the small coastal 
plains. The northern portion of the region shares the Malay Penin- 
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sula with Burma and is a narrow strip that in some places is only 
about twelve miles wide. It is flanked and bordered on the west by 
the high Bilauktaung Range, which rises steeply from the coastline 
on the Gulf of Thailand. South of the Isthmus of Kra, Thailand 
widens to occupy the full width of the Malay Peninsula down to the 
border with Malaysia, facing the Strait of Malacca on the west and 
the Gulf of Thailand on the east. This southern portion is marked 
by two almost parallel ranges in the longitudinal direction, and the 
rolling country between the two is studded with isolated peaks 
rising sheer out of the plain. 

Soils in the north are sandy, often saline, and generally unproduc- 
tive; in the south, however, they are of sand and clay loam, in 
which rubber trees thrive. This southern area is also rich in tin 
deposits, and the predominantly Muslim Malay population, with 
small numbers of Thai and Chinese, engage in tin mining, the pro- 
duction of rubber, and the cultivation of other tropical crops. 

CLIMATE 

The climate of the country is one of two regular seasons in which 
the high- and low-pressure masses that alternate in the interior of 
continental Asia are governing factors. From late March or early 
April through September, the low-pressure area over the continent 
and the corresponding high-pressure area over the Indian Ocean 
cause warm, moist winds to be drawn across the Bay of Bengal and 
into Thailand, brining moisture that precipitates over the land- 
mass. In the remaining months of the year these pressure systems 
are reversed; dry, interior, continental winds blow from the north- 
east toward the lows of the Indian Ocean; and the dry monsoon is 
dominant. The wet monsoon is the more distinct season because the 
winds are constant and the precipitation is regular. During the dry 
monsoon the direction and speed of the winds are not as constant, 
^d the Thai peasant farmer, particularly in the Central Lowland 
Region, must depend on the local river systems for water. 

Climatic conditions are most important in terms of rainfall, about 
90 percent of which falls during the wet monsoon. The amount of 
yearly precipitation varies in different parts of the nation, generally 
averaging 40 to 60 inches in most of the northern mountains, the 
centr^ lowlands, and the interior of the Khorat Plateau and 80 to 
120 inches in the western mountains and most of the Southern 
Peninsula Region. Only in a small area of the western peninsula 
north of Phuket Island does the annual rainfall exceed 120 inches. 

Although the dominant rainfall distribution pattern is based upon 
the monsoon winds and the location of the mountains, some cy- 
clonic variations also occur. In the winter Thailand is influenced by 
side eddies from the southern Asiatic cyclonic storm belt, which 



extends from northeastern India to southwestern mainland China, 
bringing irregular amounts of additional rain. In the summer the 
effect of these eddies is felt only in the far northwest. 

The slopes of the Northern and Western Mountain Region are 
crucial to the regulation of the watershed in the central lowlands 
because they are thickly forested, and usually insignificant amounts 
of rainfall are effective. Thus, on the western slopes of the Chao 
Phraya River basin, where showers usually occur about three weeks 
before the summer monsoon begins, stream levels are raised high 
enough for the peasant farmer to find water to soften his land in 
preparation for plowing. Showers occurring during local cyclonic 
variations have the same effect. 

From March to September, the period of the wet monsoon, the 
mean maximum temperature in the Central Lowland Region and 
the Khorat Plateau is near 98° F., but there are records of readings 
above 100° F.; the mean minimum temperature in the same areas is 
about 80° F. In the dry season the maximum temperature goes 
above 90° F., although the mean temperature is considerably lower 
and the minimum temperature is near 57° F. 

In the northern and northeastern mountains, temperature varia- 
tions are much greater. Chiengmai, for example, has a mean annual 
temperature of 77.8° F. and a mean range of fourteen degrees. The 
most constant temperature is in the Southern Peninsula Region, 
where the daily range is rarely more than fourteen degrees and the 
annual minimum and maximum temperatures are 68 F. and 95 F., 
respectively. 

Thunderstorms in the afternoon and early evening are common 
between May and October in the northern areas and between March 
and November in the south. Toward the end of the dry season and 
again at the end of the rainy season, typhoons of considerable 
violence sweep across the Indochina peninsula from the South 
China Sea into Thailand. 

MINERAL RESOURCES 

The country has a wide variety of minerals that are exploited 
annually. Tin is by far the most important, constituting about 16 
percent of the non-Communist world’s known reserves and forming 
Thailand’s fourth largest earner of foreign exchange, after rice, rub- 
ber, and corn. The major tin deposits are located in peninsular 
Thailand, especially on Phuket Island, but lesser quantities are also 
found in the northwestern part of the country in a narrow strip 
along the Burmese border. 

Antimony is found primarily in the northern mountains southeast 
of Chiengmai and near Surat Thani on the eastern coast of the 
central Southern Peninsula Region. The size of the reserves has not 
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been established, but they are thought to be small. Sizable quanti- 
ties of tungsten occur in the extreme northwest near Mae Hong Son 
and at several places in the Bilauktaung Range. Some tungsten is 
also found on the islands of Phangan and Samui off the eastern 
coast of the central Southern Peninsula Region. 

Copper reserves are located mainly in the northern mountains 
west and southwest of Lampang, and small amounts of gold have 
been reported in twenty-six provinces. The best known gold depos- 
its are at Kabin Buri about seventy miles east of Bangkok, at To Mo 
on the Malaysian border, and in the area east of Nakhon Sawan in 
the Central Lowland Region. Ilmenite, a source of' titanium, is 
found in beach deposits along both coasts of the peninsula, and lead 
and zinc are mined in the mountains near Lampang. 

Manganese is found in several deposits at Chanthaburi in the ex- 
treme southeast near Cambodia, on the peninsula just north of the 
Malaysian border, and in the upper reaches of the Mae Klong River 
in the Bilauktaung Range. Gemstones of excellent quality, including 
rubies, sapphires, topazes, and zircons, are mined from several de- 
posits in the Cardamom Mountains along the Cambodian border 
and in the Bilauktaung Range north of Kanchanaburi in western 
Thailand. 

Molybdenum occurs in the extreme southeast near Cambodia. 
Monazite, a source of phosphates, is found on the western coast of 
the peninsula north of Phuket Island and at several places along the 
Gulf of Thailand, near Phet Buri and Songkhla. 

Coal deposits, some with a high sulfur content, exist in eight 
different provinces. The most important are on the peninsula near 
Surat Thani and on the western coastline close to Krabi. Important 
deposits are also found in the north near Lampang and Chiengmai. 
Lignite, or brown coal, is mined in the Lampang area, and total 
reserves are estimated to be about 15 million metric tons. 

Oil shale is present in substantial quantity, probably exceeding 2 
million tons, in the northwest highlands around Mae Sot. Oil con- 
tent in this material ranges roughly between seven and seventy gal- 
lons per metric ton of shale. Petroleum with a naphthalene base has 
been found in tar seeps and in shallow wells in the northernmost tip 
of the northwestern highlands, where resei*ves are believed to be 
about 22 million barrels. The same tar seeps yield considerable 
amounts of asphaltic sand used for highway surfacing. 

Good-quality iron ore, some of which is exported to Japan, is 
mined in the Central Lowland Region at one location southeast of 
Nakhon Sawan and at another northeast of Kanchanaburi. Other 
fields exist at Loei, west of Udon Thani in the Khorat Plateau, on 
Samui Island, and in a small area just north of Bangkok. 

Asbestos and barite are known to be present in the area of Uttara- 
dit in the northern portion of the central lowlands. Barite, some- 
times called heavy spar and a source of barium sulfate, is also found 



near Mae Sot along the Burmese border. Known gypsum reserves 
estimated at more than 10 million tons are located at Phichit in the 
lowlands about 200 miles north of Bangkok; other deposits have 
been reported in several localities, including some in the peninsula. 

Although the evaporation of sea water from saltponds at the head 
of the Gulf of Thailand is the major source of salt, a number of salt 
springs are scattered throughout the northern mountains and in the 
Khorat Plateau. The most important springs are those east of Lam- 
pang in the north and near Udon Thani on the plateau. 

FLORA AND FAUNA 

Thick forests containing many varieties of tropical evergreen and 
deciduous trees cover about 60 percent of the total area of Thailand 
and provide the natural habitat for a rich and varied fauna. In 
general, tropical evergreen forests are found at elevations above 
3,200 feet and deciduous forests in uncultivated areas at lower 
levels. Some coniferous growth occurs down to an altitude of 2,400 
feet in the northern and northeastern portions of the country. 
Thom, bamboo, several kinds of palm, mangrove, and rattan grow 
in all regions except the north. 

For many centuries Thailand was known as a land of abundant 
wild animal life. In recent years, however, indiscriminate sport 
hunters, using modern equipment and firearms, have exacted a huge 
toll among the native animals. One Thai conservationist has esti- 
mated that, since the end of World War II, 75 percent of all big 
game has been destroyed and many species are on the verge of 
extinction. The kooprey (a wild ox) and the wild buffalo, for ex- 
ample, which once were numerous, have already disappeared. Ac- 
cordingly, the government in 1970 was in the process of drafting 
new game laws to protect most of the species that still remain. 

Flora 

In the Northern and Western Mountain Region are the major 
evergi'een forests, which provide the bulk of the nation’s large har- 
vest of teak, pine, and redwood timber. In this area also are large 
stands of mixed deciduous trees in great variety. The teak has been 
cut three times as much as the yield permits and, like the animals, 
may be facing extinction. The most conservative estimate indicates 
that, at the rate of harvest, teak wood will be completely gone by 
the year 2000. Conservation programs have been instituted, how- 
ever, to check the depletion of these forests. 

In the northeast, evergreen forests blanket the low mountains 
fringing the Khorat Plateau. The rest of the plateau is covered 
mainly with thorny shrubs, stunted trees, bamboo, and sparse grass. 

The Central Lowland Region has very little natural vegetation 
except along the Gulf of Thailand coast, which is lined with man- 



grove swamps, trees of various types, betel and coconut palms, and 
rattans. Most of the peninsula is covered with tropical evergreens. 

Fauna 

Wild elephants, long a symbol of Thailand, still roam the lime- 
stone hills of the north and the woodlands of the peninsula but 
have been wiped out in many other parts of the country. These 
huge animals can be tamed for work in timber areas and are now 
protected by law so that hunting them is illegal. Both the single- 
and the double-horned rhinoceros existed on the peninsula until the 
early part of the twentieth century, at w^ich time the double- 
horned variety appears to have become extinct. The single-horned 
rhinoceros can still be found occasionally but in diminishing num- 
bers. The tapir also is sometimes seen in the forests along the Malay- 
sian border, and the wild hog and several types of deer are common 
in the wooded areas. 

Other forest dwellers are the big cats— tigers, leopards and pan- 
thers— and many small predators. The large Himalayan black bear 
and the smaller Malayan bear are found in the mountain ranges. 
Gibbons and several varieties of monkeys are widely distributed. Of 
the fifty kinds of snakes, about a dozen are poisonous, including 
cobras, coral snakes, kraits, and vipers. Sea snakes and lizards 
abound; crocodiles and several species of turtles are also present. 

The country has about 1,000 varieties of native birds, the most 
common being martins, babblers, and drongos. Other birds include 
three varieties of storks, two kinds of ibis, cranes, pelicans, and 
peafowl, many of which are said to be almost extinct. 

The waters of the area, fresh and salt, are rich in fish, although 
the fresh-water types are limited because of the erratic flow of most 
rivers. Some of the fresh-water fish bury themselves in the mud and 
live through the dry season. Offshore fishing is a developing indus- 
try, and farmers raise and catch fish in artificial ponds and flooded 
ricefields. 



POPULATION 

The 1970 official estimate of Thailand’s population as 
37,800,000 persons was based on the last census, taken in 1960 
(26,258,000), and projected upward at the annual growth rate of 
3.3 percent. Because of improvements in the standard of living and 
advances in medical services and public hygiene, the growth rate is 
constantly increasing and is expected to reach 3.6 percent before 
1980. This could cause some pressure on the land, although there 
are still large tracts of unoccupied arable land that are available for 
food production. Nevertheless, the government has approved a vol- 
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untary family planning program that, if effective, is designed to 
lower the growth rate to an estimated 2.4 percent by 1985. 

About 85 percent of the people are of Thai ethnic origin, and 
another 12 percent are of Chinese descent. The remaining 3 percent 
consist of Malays, concentrated in the south near the Malaysian 
border, a variety of so-called hill people along the borders with 
Burma and Laos, and a sizable group of Vietnamese refugees in the 
northeast along the Mekong River. 

Structure 

Age distribution within the population is marked by a high ratio 
of children to adults, largely due to a rising birth rate and a drop in 
the infant mortality rate. Latest estimates indicate that 45.7 per- 
cent of the population is under fifteen years of age, 49.54 percent is 
between fifteen and sixty, and only 4.76 percent is over sixty years 
of age. 

Distribution among the sexes is uniformly well balanced in all 
regions of the country. Among persons sixty-five years of age and 
over, women outnumber men in the ratio of 79.9 men to every 100 
women. In other age groups, however, there is a slight preponder- 
ance of males. 

Only about 11 percent of the people live in areas that are classed 
as urban, whereas 89 percent are rural dwellers. These figures, how- 
ever, do not give an accurate picture of the urban-rural ratio. All 
municipalities have some characteristics generally recognized as 
urban, but many include so much of the surrounding territory that 
thek populations are more rural than urban. 

Average population density in 1970 was 177 persons per square 
mile. The lowest density was in the mountainous provinces of the 
north, where it did not exceed 83 per square mile, and highest in 
the Central Lowland Region, where 40 percent of the total national 
population was concentrated. Since only about 20 percent of the 
total area is cultivated, figures for the average density per cultivated 
square mile are more significant. The Chao Phraya valley, in this 
respect, has more than 700 persons per square mile, and some sec- 
tions of the narrow peninsular coast have as many as 3,000. 

As the largest minority ethnic group, the Chinese are found in all 
regions of the country, but there is a major concentration in the 
Thon Buri sector of the Bangkok metropolitan area. Another major 
Chinese concentration is in the central part of the Southern Penin- 
sula Region, where many are employed in the tin mines and on the 
rubber plantations. The Muslim Malays, as distinguished from the 
predominantly Buddhist Thai majority, are found chiefly in the 
southern peninsula area. The other nationalities live mainly in the 
capital area and in the provinces bordering Burma and Laos. 
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Dynamics 



Estimates based on incomplete data suggest that the birth rate in 
1970 was 42.9 per 1,000 and rising, and the death rate in the same 
year was 9.5 per 1,000 and falling. The infant mortality rate of 37.8 
per 1,000 live births has remained fairly constant since I960. The 
birth and death rates were lower than those reported for neigh- 
boring Laos and Burma. This favorable trend reflects improved con- 
ditions of public health programs which, since 1957, have empha- 
sized the utilization of modern pharmaceuticals and insecticides and 
the greater availability of medical care to the rural population. 

Mobility 

There is some movement back and forth across the boundaries 
with Laos and Cambodia by Thai in search of temporary employ- 
ment but, in general, the native population is fairly sedentary. This 
is borne out by figures of the 1960 census which showed that 87.3 
percent of the population were born in the province in which they 
were enumerated and only about 10 percent were born in another 
province. The Chinese are a possible exception. Willing to go to any 
part of the country in pursuit of work or business enterprise, they 
have been relatively mobile. The slight trend toward urbanization 
was not yet great enough by 1970 to cause any significant change in 
the situation. Except for a rather large movement of people from all 
over the country to Bangkok, where approximately 40 percent of 
the residents were not locally born, most of those moving to urban 
centers prefer to settle in their nearby provincial capital. 

The government, nevertheless, has given some impetus to internal 
migration since about 1965, both for security reasons and to im- 
prove economic opportunities for residents in some of the more 
congested areas. Five thousand persons, for instance, were moved 
from remote villages in Nakhon Phanom Province in the extreme 
northeast to localities closer to major towns in order to protect 
them from Communist terrorists operating out of Laos. Other fami- 
lies in overcrowded provinces of the Central Lowland Region were 
given small plots of land and some financial assistance to start new 
farms in the Southern Peninsula Region. 

Settlement Patterns 

Thailand is predominantly an agricultural nation; almost 90 per- 
cent of the people live in rural areas in small, long-established, 
self-sustaining hamlets and villages. These villages fall roughly into 
three types; strip villages, cluster villages, and dispersed villages. 

The strip village, typically stretching along one or both sides of a 
river, canal or roadway, is the most common. The arrangement of 
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houses within the strip village shows no particular pattern. The 
larger strip villages may be several miles in length, with ricefields 
lying behind the single line of dwelling compounds. In densely set- 
tled areas, villages may form a continuous line with no apparent 
demarcation between them. In such cases, administrative units may 
not coincide with social community units, which are generally 
based on the position of the local wat (Buddhist temple complex). 

Cluster villages, prevalent in the valleys of the Northern and 
Western Mountain Region, are usually set back several hundred 
yards from the main thoroughfare— a river, canal, railroad line, 
branch road, or main highway. Villages of this type are ordinarily 
situated in and around a grove of fruit trees and coconut palms. 

Villages of the third, or dispersed, type are relatively few and can 
be found only in the delta region around Bangkok. In this area, 
isolated farms or groups of several households, each widely sepa- 
rated from its neighbors on its own small piece of high ground, 
appear in conjunction with the development of intensive commer- 
cialized rice cultivation on relatively large landholdings. Between 
ten and fifty of these separated farmsteads are grouped together for 
administrative purposes as a village, each with an elected headman. 

About one-half of the total number of Thai who can be classed as 
urban dwellers reside in the country’s one great metropolitan center 
around Bangkok. This area had a population in 1970 estimated at 
2,803,000, of whom 80 to 85 percent lived in Bangkok proper on 
the east bank of the Chao Phraya River and most of the remainder 
in Thon Buri, a major suburb on the west bank. The two settle- 
ments were joined by several bridges, which effectively gave them 
the appearance of a single city. 

Both segments are located on low, level ground laced with canals 
that carry much traffic and give the metropolis a distinctively 
aquatic character. Throughout the city the canals are lined with 
elegant palaces, colorful temples, and shrines of great interest to 
tourists. 

Each of the city’s districts and quarters, with its own temples and 
markets, functions almost as a self-contained town. The Chinese 
Sampang district is the only minority quarter. Amost everywhere 
thatched houses and rice paddies are in close proximity to shops. 
Western-style houses, and government buildings. There is relatively 
little formal separation of industrial, commercial, and residential 
areas; the only exceptions are a few newer residential areas imme- 
diately north and east of Bangkok proper. Whereas it once offered 
little more than temples and picturesque floating markets, Bangkok 
in recent years has become a shopping and amusement center, com- 
plete with modern hotels, new restaurants, and other tourist attrac- 
tions. 

No other urban area even approaches metropolitan Bangkok -Thon 
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Buri in size. Only two cities, Chiengmai in the northern mountains 
and Nakhon Ratchasima on the Khorat Plateau, have populations 
exceeding 50,000. About thirty others have populations ranging 
between 20,000 and 50,000, but the vast majority are small settle- 
ments with fewer than 20,000 residents. 

Chiengmai, with a population estimated at 81,000, is the second 
largest city in Thailand. Located about 500 miles north of Bangkok, 
it had been a city-state for centuries and remained virtually inde- 
pendent until about 1870. Situated in the Ping River valley near 
Doi Suthep, a peak rising over 5,000 feet, it is visited by Buddhist 
pilgrims from all over the world who come to worship at the fa- 
mous Temple of Wat Doi Suthep on the nearby mountainside. 

Nakhon Ratchasima (sometimes called Khorat) is the third largest 
urban center in the country, with a population of 73,000. It is 
located about 145 miles northeast of Bangkok in a saucer-shaped 
area at the edge of the Khorat Plateau. During the rainy season large 
parts of the city and the surrounding area are flooded because of 
the low relief and slow ground-water drainage. The city is rapidly 
expanding and has outgrown its ancient walls so that the old main 
gate now stands in the center of the town. Nakhon Ratchasima is 
the distribution center of the Northeastern Khorat Plateau Region, 
and its railway workshops service the rail lines running east to Ubon 
Ratchathani and north to Nong Khai. 

Hat Yai, with an estimated population of 49,000, is situated 475 
miles southwest of Bangkok about 20 miles inland from the port of 
Songkhla in peninsular Thailand. It is a major division point on the 
Southern Line of the State Railways and the headquarters of 
wealthy rubber and tin traders. The general aspect of the town is 
more Malay than Thai. 
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CHAPTER 3 



HISTORICAL SETTING 



The Thai were preceded by other ethnic groups in migrating to 
Thailand. Some of the earlier groups established sophisticated 
courts that were centers of Southeast Asian art and culture three or 
more centuries before their coming. The Thai set up their first 
kingdoms in Thailand during the thirteenth century and soon be- 
came the overwhelmingly dominant group. 

The first Thai state within the borders of modern Thailand was 
founded in the thirteenth century and had its capital at Sukhothai 
in the north. During the next 500 years Sukhothai, and the king- 
dom of Ayutthaya tiiat succeeded it, struggled against neighboring 
states in Southeast Asia to maintain and expand sovereignty. Wars 
were fought against other Thai states, against the Khmer of Cambo- 
dia, against the Malays in the south and, most importantly, against 
Burma. 

The destruction of Ayutthaya by the Burmese in 1767 was soon 
countered by military victories of the Thai, which resulted in the 
unification of all of Thailand and parts of what are now neighboring 
countries under the sovereignty of a new dynasty in Bangkok in 
1782. The new Chakkri dynasty retained absolute rule of the coun- 
try (then known as Siam) until 1932. The ninth king of that line 
was on the throne in 1970. 

Certain traits have been characteristic of the country’s society and 
history through the centuries. From the time of Nanchao, the earli- 
est known Thai state (in Yunnan, China), the Thai have been pri- 
marily rice cultivators, have believed in a type of Buddhism that 
does not exclude certain animistic practices, have been predomi- 
nantly rural in residence, and have been willing to leave government 
in the hands of an elite educated to rule. Although the kings had 
virtually absolute power over their subjects from the fourteenth to 
the early twentieth centuries, the people have suffered little from 

oppression. There have been no instances of class warfare or mass 
revolt. 

Wars with neighboring states have been frequent. The result has 
been that Thailand frequently has expanded and contracted in size 
as the result of changes in the strength of the kingdom and that of 
its neighbors. The territory included within the 1970 borders sel- 
dom has been subject to foreign rule, and then only for brief pe- 
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riods. The country has, however, at all times been heavily influ- 
enced by foreign cultures. The people have borrowed consciously 
and liberally those foreign ideas and techniques that they found 
suitable. 

Takeover by one of the Western powers during the ninet^nth 
century period of colonial expansion was avoided by the policies of 
two extraordinarily able Thai kings who reigned between 1851 and 
1910. The modernization of Thailand’s governmental, legal, and 
social institutions was begun by these kings. These royal initiatives 
enabled the kingdom to command the respect of the Western 
powers without the conservative Thai society being unduly dis- 
rupted. The skillful diplomacy of the kin ^s preserved independence 
at a time when colonial powers dominated the surrounding area. 

In 1932 members of a small Western-educated group that had 
recently developed staged a successful coup d’etat. The result of 
this coup was that the king was transformed from an absolute to a 
constitutional monarch. Power shifted from the throne to a cabinet 
composed of Western-educated leaders of various factions in the 
armed and civil services. Although there have been numerous 
changes of government since 1932, through coups d’etat and new 
constitutions, power has remained with the cabinet, and elections 
and political parties have played a relatively minor role (see ch. 10, 
Political Dynamics). 

Under the various post-World War II regimes, Thailand has been 
allied unequivocally with the non-Communist world. Thailand tos 
also been actively involved in promoting regional cooperation \yith 
non-Communist neighbors and was an active supporter of United 
States policies in Southeast Asia throughout the 1950s and 1960s. 

EARLY SETTLEMENT 

Thailand lies along the path of migration out of southern China 
that most scholars now believe resulted, over the course of thou- 
sands of years, in the peopling of Southeast Asia and the Southwest 
Pacific. Ethnic groups descended from some of the earliest migrants 
can be found in Thailand. For example, the Semang Negritos con- 
tinue an aboriginal way of life in the jungles near the Malaysian 
border. Tools have been found in abundance that indicate the exis- 
tence of a Paleolithic culture in Thailand. A corpse from the Mesoli- 
thic period and many corpses from the Neolithic period also have 
been found. 

Traces of the existence of a later group of migrants who probably 
appeared between 1500 B.C. and A.D. 300 include ten magnificent 
bronze objects, shaped like large kettledrums, that have been un- 
earthed in various parts of the country. Each drum has the same 
distinctive ornamentation that connects it stylistically to the ar- 
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chaeological site of Dong-son in North Vietnam, where sizable re- 
mains of this metal-working culture were firet discovered. 

The Dong-son culture was carried south by migi'ants, possibly of 
Malay stock, who left a trail of these drums from Indochina, down 
the Chao Phraya valley, the length of the Malay Peninsula, and out 
to the eastern islands of Indonesia. The drums found in Thailand are 
thought to date from the first or second century B.C. A similar 
drum, found in neighboring Malaysia, however, was radiocarbon- 
tested in 1965, with results indicating a date several centuries ear- 
lier. 



Peninsular Thailand, a narrow ribbon of land separating the Bay 
of Bengal from the Gulf of Thailand, has been inhabited by Malays 
at least as early as the beginning of the Christian Era. Across the 
peninsula were several portage routes traversed in the early cen- 
turies A.D. by traders and other travelers journeying between India 
and Funan. Funan, the first known Southeast Asian empire, was 
located in what is now Cambodia. 

By the tenth century A.D. Tambralinga, one of the states that 
grew up along the India-Indochina portage routes and believed to be 
located on the site of modern Nakhon Si Thammarat (sometimes 
called Ligor) had gained control of all portage traffic across the 
isthmus. During much of its existence Tambralinga was a part of the 
maritime empire of Srivijaya, the great Malay confederation of 
coastal city-states that, from its capital on the coast of Sumatra, 
was able for most of the time between A.D. 600 and 1200 to exact 
tolls from all traffic through the Strait of Malacca and across the 
Isthmus of Kra from west of Sumatra to the South China Sea. 
Srivijaya, like Funan before it, was influential in introducing Indian 
court culture and Indian religions into maritime Southeast Asia, 
including the city-states of peninsular Thailand. These states 
adopted Mahayana Buddhism (see Glossary) during the period of 
Srivijaya’s dominance (see ch. 8, Religion). 

As the Srivijaya Empire weakened, however, Tambralinga turned 
to Theravada Buddhism (see Glossary), a sect of Buddhism that had 
begun in Ceylon and was being spread to much of mainland South- 
east Asia during this time by the Mons, an ethnic group that dwelt 
to the north and west of the isthmus. South of Tambralinga, many 
of the Malay city-states of the peninsula chose instead to adopt 
Islam. By the fifteenth century an enduring religious boundary had 
been delineated part way along the isthmus between Buddhist main- 
land Southeast Asia and Muslim Malaysia and Indonesia. 

Although the states of the isthmus were conquered by the Thai in 
the thirteenth century and the Thai have continued to hold sover- 
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eignty over them in 1970 (as well as exacting tribute from what is 
now northern Malaysia until the early twentieth century), the Ma- 
lays of the peninsula have never been culturally absorbed into the 
mainstream of Thai society. The differences in religion, lan^age, 
and ethnic origin have resulted in social and political strains in 
relations between the central government and the southern prov- 
inces that have persisted to modern times. 

The Mons and the Khmer 

Just north of the peninsula lived the Mons, an ethnic group that 
anived in Thailand and Burma before the Christian Era. The Mons 
established the kingdom of Dvaravati with its capital in the aiea o 
modem Nakhon Fathom, thirty miles west of Bangkok. Dvaravati 
lasted from the sixth to the eleventh century A.D. and was in 
contact with Ceylon from early times. Through this contact 
Dvamvati was responsible for the spread to the incoming Thai ot 
the principles of Theravada Buddhism (see ch. 8, Religion). 

The Mons of Dvaravati were notably receptive to the art and 
literature of India and Ceylon and were important as disseminators 
of Indian civilization to the courts of mainland Southeast Asia. The 
ruins at Nakhon Fathom contain many early examples of Hindu and 
Buddhist artistic motifs and religious symbols. Other Mon king- 
doms grew up at Lavo (modern Lop Buri) and at Haripunjaya (mod- 
ern Lamphun). . 

The cultural dominance of the Mons over the Indochina peninsula 
was great. They are thought to have been the source of artistic, 
literary, and governmental features for the Khmer (the progenitors 
of the modem Cambodians), the Bunnans, and the Thai. Their 
political control was seldom extensive, however, and they repeat- 
edly fell under the domination of stronger neighbors. 

By the end of the tenth century Dvaravati and the whole of the 
Chao Fhraya valley had come under the control of the Khmer Em- 
pire, which had grown up on the site of ancient Funan, in Cambo- 
dia, during the late ninth century. The Mon kingdom of Haripun- 
jaya remained outside the Khmer Empire but fell to the incoming 
Thai in the thirteenth century. 

Thai Migration into Southeast Asia 

The Thai, one of the ethnic groups dwelling south of the Yangtze 
River, established the kingdom of Nanchao (Mandarin Chinese for 
South of the Clouds) in northwest Yunnan, possibly as early as the 
middle of the seventh century A.D. Successfully resisting Chinese 
efforts at conquest in the eighth century, Nanchao slowly spread its 
domain southward and eastward. By the ninth century it had in- 
vaded Tonkin in what is now North Vietnam. 



Nanchao fell to Mongol armies in 1253 when Kublai Khan was 
conquering China. Considerably before Nanchao’s fall, however, 
bands of Thai had already moved into the Shan states of Burma and 
into parts of North Vietnam, Laos, and northern Thailand. The 
Thai of Burma later came to be called Shansj those of Laos were 
called Lao; and those of Vietnam were called Thai Dam (Black 
Thai) and Thai Deng (Red Thai). The Thai of the Chao Phraya 
valley were known to outsiders as Siamese (see Glossary) until 
1939. Thai settlements were also established eventually as far west 
as Assam and as far east as Hainan Island off the southeast coast of 
China. 

By the early twelfth century Thai states dotted the upper Chao 
Phraya valley, and by the thirteenth century the stream of Thai 
migration into the valley had become a flood, released by the Mon- 
gol conquest of Nanchao in the north and the simultaneous weaken- 
ing of Khmer power in the south. The Khmer lost control over the 
old Mon kingdom of Dvaravati in Lavo to the Thai, and the inde- 
pendent Mori state of Haripunjaya in the north fell to another band 
of Thai conquerors. 

In 1238 a powerful Thai warrior-chief named Phra Ruang de- 
feated the Khmer at Sukhothai in northern Thailand and estab- 
lished there a mighty and vigorous, although short-lived, Thai king- 
dom. Another Thai kingdom was founded shortly thereafter by a 
Thai warrior-chief named Mangrai after he had conquered the old 
Mon state of Haripunjaya. In about 1296 Mangrai established 
Chiengmai as the capital of his kingdom. The Chiengmai kingdom 
was never as powerful or as large as the Sukhothai kingdom, but it 
maintained its independence as a separate Thai polity, with brief 
interruptions under Ayutthayan, Burmese, and Lao control, until 
the eighteenth century. Conquered by forces sent by King Taksin in 
1775, Chiengmai was absorbed by the Bangkok kingdom in 17^2. 



The defeat of the Khmer that led to the founding of Sukhothai 
was followed by the gradual removal of Khmer control from all of 
modem Thailand, including the peninsular area. Sukhothai is re- 
garded by the Thai as having paved the way for the creation of the 
kingdoms at Ayutthaya and Bangkok that resulted, by the eigh- 
teenth century, in the formation of the modem state of Thailand. 

Although the first king of Sukhothai, Phra Ruang (whose name 
means Glorious Prince), is a great hero celebrated in Thai legend 
and credited with superhuman powers, the Sukhothai king of whom 
the fullest historical record survives is the third of the dynasty. King 
Rama Khamhaeng (Rama the Great), who reigned from 1277 to 
1317. 



Sukhothai, 1253—1378 
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Chinese records indicate that during Rama Khamhaeng’s reign 
diplomatic relations were established between Sukhothai and China. 
From then until the mid- nineteenth century the Thai kings sent 
freouent missions tc the Chinese emperors, acknowledging China s 
overlordship over the kingdom of the Thai. During Rama Kham- 
haeng’s reign Chinese artisans were imported to establish the la- 
mous pottery works at Sawankhalok, some twenty-five miles 
of Sukhothai. The king also maintained friendly relations with 
other Thai kings in the area, including Mangrai, king of Chiengmai. 

Rama Khamhaeng was a noted wanior before he came to the 
throne, and his success in war continued after he became king, with 
the result that Sukhothai’s sovereignty was extended over parts of 
Laos, Burma, and the Malay Peninsula. His cultural contributions to 
the kingdom were also great. After conquering the Theravada 
dhist kingdom of Nakhon Si Thammarat, a peninsular state on the 
site of ancient Tambralinga, he established its chief abbot as the 
chief prelate of the Sukhothai kingdom and declared Theravada 
Buddhism the official religion. He is credited by a contemporary 
inscription (dated 1292) with having created the first Thai alphabet, 
adapting Mon and Khmer scripts, derived in turn from a South 

Indian script, to his purpose. - , * ^ 

During Rama Khamhaeng’s reign the kingship was the font ot 
paternal justice and magnanimity. Accessible to hear the complaints 
of any subject who would ring the bell at the palace gate, King 
Rama Khamhaeng saw his role as that of moral leader, supreme 
magistrate, and protector of his subjects. Although his power was 
absolute, he chose not to exert it over the economy of his country . 
The 1292 inscription boasts of the latitude given the Thai by their 
king; “The lord of the country levies no tolls on his subjects. 

Whoever desires to trade elephants, does so; whoever desires to 
trade horses, does so; whoever desires to trade silver and gold, does 

SO ** 

The kingdom of Sukhothai weakened after Rama Khamhaeng’s 
death, and in 1378 it was absorbed into the new southern kingdom 
established in 1350 by a prince from Uthong at Ayutthaya, forty 
miles north of Bangkok. Sukhothai continued to struggle against its 
new Thai overlords during the first century of the new regime. 

AYUTTHAYA, 1360“! 767 

The new capital was established on an island in the middle of the 
Chao Phraya River. Its location in the midst of a fertile agricultural 
area accessible to Angkor, the Gulf of Thailand, and the southern 
peninsula was to prove advantageous. It helped Ayutthaya maintmn 
its existence through numerous wars during the 400-year period 
that it was the capital of the Thai kingdom. 
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The founder of Ayutthaya took the kingly name of Rama 
Thibodi I and ruled for two decades until 1369. During his reign the 
borders of the Thai kingdom, which had shrunk under Sukhothai’s 
last two kings, stretched again, southward to include peninsular Ma- 
laya and Burma and eastward into Khmer territory. Attempts were 
also made to take and keep Angkor, the Khmer capital (near mod- 
em Siem Reap) famous for the colo'ssal Hindu-Buddhist monuments 
of Angkor Wat. These efforts were not immediately successful be- 
cause of frequent rebellions of Sukhothai, abetted by independent 
Chiengmai, that diverted Rama Thibodi’s attention from the eastern 
campaign. 

Although the Khmer continually lost ground to Rama Thibodi I, 
they exercised a great cultural influence upon his kingdom. From 
the Khmer the Thai court adopted the elaborate court etiquette, 
language, and politicoreligious regalia and rituals that had made the 
Khmer ruler not merely the chief magistrate and father of his 
people but a devaraja (Sanskrit for divine king), whose powers were 
more than mortal, who in his person provided the essential link 
between the kingdom and the sacred order of the universe (see ch. 
8, Religion). As a result of the acquisition of these semidivine attri- 
butes from the Khmer tradition, the Thai monarch in the Ayut- 
thaya period became sacred and remote behind a wall of taboos and 
sumptuary rituals and was no longer accessible to his subjects as the 
Sukhothai kings had been. 

In Rama Thibodi’s reign the government services became more 
functionally organized than they had been during the Sukhothai 
era. Four great offices of state were created: the ministry of Wieng 
(town or city, also country or land), which was, in effect, in charge 
of the internal affairs of the kingdom; the ministry of Klang (the 
treasury); the ministry of Wang (the king’s household); and the 
ministry of Na (agriculture). The king also examined the laws and 
customs of the Thai from the time of Nanchao to his own day, 
discarded some, and compiled the remainder into a legal code for 
his kingdom. 

In 1370, the year after Rama Thibodi I died, an official emissary 
arrived in Ayutthaya from the Ming emperor. This visit led to the 
prompt recognition of Ayutthaya as the legitimate successor to 
China’s former vassal, Sukhothai. This recognition by the major 
power in Asia was worth the cost in tribute and nominal vassalage 
of the Thai kingdom to the Chinese throne. 

In the early fifteenth century, shortly after the great Malay 
trading port of Malacca was founded on the western coast of the 
Malay Peninsula, attempts were made by Malacca’s ruler to bypass 
the Thai throne, which claimed sovereignty over the entire Malay 
Peninsula, and to establish direct relations as a vassal of China. The 
Thai, however, insisted on tribute from Malacca and, when it was 




refused, sent armed forces against the new port by land and sea 

between 1440 and 1460. ^ 

The court of Malacca had been converted to Islam by 1409. Ma- 
lacca resisted the Thai invasions, and Islam served thereafter as a 
symbol of Malay solidarity against the Thai. This sentiment spread 
with Islam to the northernmost Malay states in the isthmian region 
of southern Thailand. 

Throughout the fifteenth century Ayutthaya’s wars with nei^- 
boring Thai states continued, first with Sukhothai, which lost its 
last rebellion against Ayutthaya in 1438, and then with Sukhothd’s 
former ally, the northern Thai kingdom of Chiengrnai. A decisive 
victory for Ayutthaya against the Khmer Empire, which had waned 
as Ayutthaya waxed, came in 1431 when the Ayutthayan king, 
Boromoraja II, so devastated Angkor that the Khmer abandoned it 
as a capital. 

By the mid-fifteenth century, in their rivalry with the Malay 
states, which were at the time the bases for trade between the West 
and the Far East, the Thai had lost the battle to make a vassal of 
Malacca. Malacca controlled the trade through the Strait of Ma- 
lacca, but Ayutthaya continued to control the substantial trade on 
the isthmus. The isthmian ports were attracting Chinese traders who 
were seeking at the source the various Southeast Asian specialty 
goods that had been introduced to the Chinese court by tribute 
missions and were in growing demand in the luxury markets of 

China. . 

The greatest ruler of the Ayutthaya dynasty during the fifteenth 
century was King Trailok (1448-88). His contributions to Thm 
governmental institutions were numerous and enduring. One of his 
innovations was the creation of the position of uparaja (deputy king 
or heir apparent — see Glossary) as part of an attempt to prevent the 
violent scrambles for the kingship that hid marred earlier reigns of 
the dynasty. Another enduring institution that was reorganized 
during King Trailok’s reign was the sakdi na (see Glossa^) system 
of granting irrigated ricefields to persons holding positions in the 
government. The granting of ricefields to persons of rank predated 
his reign, but King Trailok established for the first time definite 
allotments for each title. For example, the governor of a first-class 
town, who held the title of Chao Phraya, could have 4,000 acres, 
and the acreage of other officals tapered off ac(:ording to rank; the 
ordinary free fanner was entitled to 10 acres. 

During the reign of Rama Thibodi II (1491 1529), Ayutthaya 
received its first European envoys. Affonso d’Albuquerque, viceroy 
of Portuguese India, conquered Malacca in 1511 and in the same 
year sent an envoy to Ayutthaya. This envoy was probably the first 
European to visit the country. A treaty between Ayutthaya and 
Portugal was concluded in 1516 granting the Portuguese permission 
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to live and trade in the kingdom. Two Dominican missionaries from 
Malacca arrived in 1555. In the seventeenth century Portuguese 
influence declined as that of the Dutch, English, and French grew. 

Foreigners were cordially received, and missions were sent from 
Ayutthaya to some European capitals. The Thai court skillfully 
played off one power against another-the French against the Brit- 
ish and the Dutch against the French — thus avoiding excessive influ- 
ence by ^y single foreign power. Pretexts for European takeovers 
were avoided by promptly granting the European demands for ex- 
traterritorial rights. The first such grant was given to the Dutch East 
India Company, making its employees subject only to Dutch courts. 

Toward the end of the reign of King Narai (1657—88), the atti- 
tude toward Westerners became less tolerant. In their competition 
for special advantage, the trading companies had not hesitated to 
intervene in domestic politics, and fear of European military power 
(that of the French in particular) was growing. 

In his conduct of foreign relations. King Narai was greatly influ- 
enced by a Greek adventurer, Constantine Phaulkon, who was one 
of his more powerful advisers. Phaulkon was a senior officer in the 
ministry of Kl^g (treasury), which was also responsible for the 
conduct of foreign relations. Through Phaulkon, French traders and 
Jesuit priests were able to enlarge their influence in the kingdom, 
but they aroused the suspicions and resentment of the Thai aristoc- 
racy and Buddhist clergy. The situation came to a crisis in 1688 
when King Narai fell ill, Phaulkon, isolated from his royal patron, 
was arrested by his enemies and put to death. Ruthless persecution 
of Westerners followed. Only a few Dutch and Portuguese remained 
^ter this incident. For nearly a century and a half thereafter the 
Thai cut themselves off from the West, 

Throughout the Ayutthaya era relations with China continued, in 
the form of tribute missions to the Chinese throne once every five 
to ten years, and the number of Chinese living and working in 
Thailand grew. In the early sixteenth century a Chinese source re- 
counts that Ayutthaya already had “a street where the Chinese 
live, and sixteenth-century Portuguese accounts state that Chinese 
merchants were found everywhere the Portuguese went. The take- 
over of Malacca by the Portuguese had led to a shift of indigenous 
Asian trade away from that port to the isthmian town of Pattani, a 
Malay city-state that had been under Thai domination for centuries. 
In the e^Iy seventeenth century a Chinese wrote of Ayutthaya that 
the inhabitants accept the Chinese very cordially, much better 
than do the natives of other countries; therefore Siam is a country 
that is really friendly to the Chinese," 

Shortly after this was written, however, King Prasat Thong in 
1629 introduced royal trade monopolies. All tradere thereafter had 
to receive permiU from the king. Tin and lead mined in the king- 
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dom had to be delivered to the king’s warehouse in Ayutthaya 
before it could be exported. This setback to the Chinese business 
community in Thailand was soon overcome as Chinese traders 
found employment as hired factors of the royal monopolies m trade 

After th'^ revulsion against the Europeans in 1688 by the Thai 
court, the Chinese fell heir to the European trade with Ayutthaya. 
A similar revulsion against Japanese traders in the 1630s had re- 
sulted in the Chinese inheritance of the substantial trade with 
Japan. Chinese came to the country in increasing numbers through- 
out the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and their favorable 
position as compared to other foreigners continued to the end of 
the Ayutthaya era in the mid-eighteenth century. 

Frequent wars with neighboring states plagued Ayutthaya from 
its earliest reigns to its end. The most dangerous enemy was Burma, 
which subjugated the Thai kingdom for a fifteen-year period in the 
sixteenth century. In 1584 the Thai regained their independence, 
led by Thailand’s greatest military hero. Prince (later King) Nare- 
suan, who had been absent from Ayutthaya at the time of the 
Burmese conquest. During King Naresuan’s reign (1590~1605) the 
Thai kingdom came to include Chiengmai, much of modern Cambo- 
dia, and southern and peninsular Burma. Most of these territorial 
gains, however, were lost during subsequent reigns. 

The Laotian kingdom of Lan Ch’ang broke up after 1697 into 
three segments. Two of these, Luang Prabang in the north and 
Champassak in the south, became nominal vassals to Ayutthaya. 

In the eighteenth century the Burmese returned to the Thai king- 
dom in strength. In 1767 they sacked and destroyed Ayutthaya, 
bringing to a close the era that bears its name. 



EARLY BANGKOK PERIOD, 1767-1851 

As had been the case after the earlier conquest by Burma in the 
sixteenth century, the Thai made a rapid recovery under a new 
military leader called Phya Taksin, a man of mixed Thai-Chinese 
extraction. In 1767, after the fall of Ayutthaya, Taksin established 
a new capital in Thon Buri across the river from modern Bangkok 
and was proclaimed king the following year. By 1776 King Taksin 
had reunited the Thai kingdom, which had fragmented into small 
states after Ayutthaya was destroyed, and had also conquered 

Chiengmai. , 

King Taksin eventually developed delusions of personal divinity 

and, as a result, his ministers had him executed in what they be- 
lieved were the interests of the state. His accomplishment, however, 
won him a secure place among Thailand’s national heroes. 



Chakkri Dynasty Founded 

King Taksin was succeeded by General Chakkri, also of mixed 
Thai-Chinese extraction, who had taken a leading part in the strug- 
gle against Burma. As Rama I (1782 1809), he founded the present 
dynasty of Thailand and established its capital, Bangkok, at its 
modern-day site. 



Foreign Relations 

During the reign of Rama I the Thai successfully resisted repeated 
invasions by Burma. They were unsuccessful in recovering the Bur- 
mese states of Tenasserim but were able to expand their control 
over parts of Indochina. In 1795 the Thai extracted five Cambodian 
provinces, including Battambang, Siem Reap (Angkor), and parts of 
Khorat, from the Cambodian king in payment for earlier support. 
After 1802 the Cambodian ruler acknowledged both the Thai and 
the Vietnamese as overlords; the Laotian kingdom of Vientiane had 
done the same since 1778. 

The expansionist tendencies of the new Chakkri dynasty caused 
anxiety among some of the Thai throne’s nominal vassals on the 
Malay Peninsula. In 1786 the sultan of Kedah, a Malay vassal whose 
holdings included modem Perils, Kedah, Penang Island, and Prov- 
ince Wellesley in Malaysia, ceded Penang Island to the British. Pe- 
nang Island became the first British acquisition along the Malay 
Peninsula The sultan’s reason for ceding the territory was his hope, 
later proved to have been unfounded, that the British would help 
Kedah protect itself from anticipated Thai attempts to bind the 
state closer to Bangkok. 

Under Rama II (1809—24) an invasion of Kedah by Thai forces 
under the command of the raja of Ligor (as the Malays called Bang- 
kok’s viceroy at Nakhon Si Thammarat) took place in 1821. The 
sultan of Kedah fled to Penang Island, where the British had built a 
commercial center and fort. Later that year the British sent a mis- 
sion headed by John Crawfurd to see if the sultan of Kedah could 
be restored to his throne and also to attempt to negotiate a trade 
agreement with the Thai king. In neither effort was Crawford suc- 
cessful, although a few Western traders, including one Englishman 
named Hunter, had been permitted to live in Bangkok after 1818. 

Under Rama III (1824—51) more substantive relations with 
Western powers were established. In 1824 the first Anglo-Burmese 
war broke out. The war ended two years later with the cession by 
the Burmese of Arakan (along the northeast coast of the Bay of 
Bengal) and Tenasserim to Great Britain. A stronger power thus 
gained provinces that the Thai and Burmese had disputed for cen- 
turies. 
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In the wake of this victory, the British were finally jble to negoti- 
ate a trade agreement with Bangkok that granted the British the 
right to trade in accordance with local custom but with no special 
privileges. The agreement forbade the exporting of rice ^d the 
fmporting of opium. A slightly more generous trade agreement with 
the United States followed in 1833. It contained permission for the 
United States to establish a consulate and allowed American Protes- 
tant missionaries from the United States to live and prose y 

the kingdom. ^ . r, 

The Anglo-Thai treaty of 1826, negotiated by Captain Burney 
from the Penang headquarters of the British East India Comi»ny, 
^rcmitained vlgue provisions concerning the relationship of the 
Malay states to the Thai throne. By these provisions the Bntish 
tried to commit the Thai to recognizing the southern border of 
Kedah as the southern limit of the Thai sphere of influence. 

Much of Rama Ill’s reign was devoted to maintaining B^gkok’s 
authority in Indochina against rebellions in Laos and ^‘etn^ese 
incursions into Cambodia. In this he was successful, but the outer- 
most limits of Thai authority htd been reached. The expansionism 
of the Chakkri dynasty had been halted in all directions by the end 

of Rama Ill’s reign. 

After 1840 the king sought more revenue from his foreign trade 
monopoly. More Chinese tax collectors were employed, and the 
government increased the charges and restrictions upon fweign 
traders. The king also ordered the construction of a numter of 
trading ships, for royal use, that would be duty-free. The numter o 
British and other Western ships visiting Bangkok was ^atly re- 
duced. Efforts by British and other Westerners »» the last ye^ of 
Rama Ill’s reign to get these restrictions removed met with deter- 
mined resistance at the Thai court. 
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Political and Social Conditions 

The first three Chakkri kings, by succeeding each other without 
bloodshed, brought the kingdom a degree of political stability that 
had been lacking in the Ayutthaya period. There was, however, no 
automatic rule governing succession to the throne. If no uparaja was 
alive at the time of the king’s death-and this was frequently the 
case— the choice of the succeeding monarch from among the royal 
family was left to the Senabodi, the council of senior ministers, 
princes, and prelates that assembled at the death of a reigning mon- 
arch. 

The power of the kings, although in theory absolute, vns in prac- 
tice limited by the looseness of civil administration. Provincial offi- 
cials were independent of the central treasury. The most senior 
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ministerial positions in the central government, those of minister of 
defense, minister of interior, and minister of finance and foreign 
affairs, had become more or less inherited positions dominated by 
an influential family, the Bunnags, who had been connected by 
marriage with Rama I, founder of the Chakkri dynasty. (Connec- 
tions through marriage were often used by the Thai kings as the 
means of maintaining alliances with powerful families. The king’s 
wives, as a result of this policy, usually numbered in the dozens.) 

The influence of the central government on the kingdom was not 
p-eat during this period. Aside from providing a source of protec- 
tion gainst foreign invasion, the central government gave little to 
Its subjects. The elders of the village had to make their own ar- 
rangements to deal with local civil and criminal cases. The govern- 
ment revenues came from monopolies, customs dues, and taxes 
collected on items of foreign trade. Government officials’ salaries 
came from what could be extracted from the land and labor granted 
to each titleholder according to his rank. 

As the land was assigned to local officials, so were the able-bodied 
freemen. At the age of eighteen, men had to be registered as labor- 
ers for service in the military, public works, and other projects 
undertaken by the officials to whom they were assigned. The free- 
men were obliged to serve between four and six months a year 
without pay, food, or clothing. If they were wealthy, the obligation 
could be met by money payments or such valuables as saltpeter, 
ivory, and sandalwood. If they were poor, but found the forced 
labor demanded of them excessive or repugnant, they could sell 
themselves into slavery to a more attractive patron, who then paid a 
fee to the government in lieu of his slave’s labor. 

By the early nineteenth century approximately one-third of the 
people of the kingdom were slaves. There were also prisoners of war 
who served as slave troops of the king. They usually lived separate 
from the Thai in their own ethnic enclaves, with few less privileges 

than Thai freemen, except for their military obligation to the 
throne. 

Aside from the enclaves of alien prisoner-slaves, the Chinese were 
the only large alien group resident in the kingdom. Their control of 
foreign trade and of the commercial operations of the king was such 
that Bangkok, the center of commerce, gave the appearance of a 
Chinese city. China was the major trading partner with the Thai 
crown during the early Chakkri period. Between 1782 and 1854, 
the last yew of royal monopoly of trade, there were thirty-five 
tribute missions sent to China. The tribute missions, often 300 men 
strong, were permitted to sell goods in China duty-free and were 
permitted to buy whatever they wanted, except for a few strategic 
goods. Such generous trading privileges in China were not granted 
to the Europeans until the_ 1840s. 
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SIAM MODERNIZED, 1851—1925 

King Mongkut and the Missionaries 

Rama IV, known as King Mongkut (1851—68), is the Thai mon- 
arch best known in the West as a result of reportedly colored and 
distorted accounts of life at his court written by Anna Leonowens, 
a widowed lady employed by King Mongkut between the years 
1862 and 1867 to teach English to the royal f^ily. Incidents from 
Mrs Leonowens’ books were subsequently fictionalized and 
ticized by Margaret Landon in a 1944 novel, Anna and the King of 
Siam, from which the popular musical play and film The King and I 
was derived. The Thai have continued to find it unfortunate that 
King Mongkut should be popularly portrayed in front of Western 
audiences as a sensual and childish man leaning on the supposed 
wisdom of Anna Leonowens when the facts are at considerable 

An ascetic who spent most of his adult life as chief abbot of a 
Buddhist monastery. King Mongkut knew more of Western civiliza- 
tion and languages than any Oriental monarch of his day H^is 
knowledge of the West dated in fact from long before he took the 

King Mongkut had many Western mento;'. and friends, especi^ly 
among the missionaries that his elder half-brother. King Rama III, 
permitted into the country after 1828. During his twenty-seven 
years as a monk, Mongkut’s chief interest was in establishing a 
reform movement to purify Thai Buddhist practice (see ch 8, Reli- 
gion) During these years the future king also studied with several 
Christian missionaries, extracting what he thought would be useful 
from Western thought and technology without absorbing the ac- 
companying religious doctrines. He is alleged to have said. What 
you [Christians] teach us to do is admirable, but what you teach us 
to believe is foolish.” From a French Catholic bishop the future 
king learned Latin and science; from a Protestant missionary from 
the United States, he learned English and science. Another Protes- 
tant missionary from the United States, Dan B. Bradley, became 
Mongkut’s personal physician, lifelong friend, and intellectual ad- 

'^^m?contributions of the missionaries to the intellectual develop- 
ment and public welfare of the Thai court and kingdom were man> , 
although their converts were few. Bradley, the most famous of the 
missionaries, was personally responsible for numerous contri- 
butions He introduced smallpox vaccinations and vaccinated many 
thousands of Thai, including the king and royal family. He ^r- 
formed tie first surgical operation in the kingdom and many others 
to follow, all without charge. He had brought a Thai-lettered print- 
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ing press with him when he came in 1835 and in 1844 produced the 
first Thai newspaper, the Bangkok Recorder. He introduced modem 
obstetrical practices into the royal harem and waii on call day and 
night to advise the king on various matters. 

King Mongkut’s experience with Westerners greatly affected his 
policies after he assumed the throne in 18B1. The year before 
Mongkut was chosen king, Rama III had spumed requests by British 
and United States diplomats for more generous trade privileges, 
such as the Western powers were then enjoying in China. When 
Mongkut came to the throne his superior knowledge concerning the 
power and motives of the Westerners led him to take a more concil- 
iatory policy and thus avoid the humiliations to his kingdom that 
China had recently undergone. In 1855 the state trading monopo- 
lies were abolished. The same year a treaty of friendship and com- 
merce, known as the Bowring Treaty, was concluded between Great 
Britain and Siam (Siam by that time had become the official name 
of the kingdom). Similar treaties were signed the following year 
with the United States and with France. The n<'w treaties provided 
not only for freedom to trade but also limited the Siamese govern- 
ment’s power to levy duties and trade taxes on foreigners’ enter- 
orises. In addition, nationals of the treaty powers were granted 
extraterritorial i ty . 

These treaties were to greatly affect the future of the kingdom. 
The eliminatir i of the hi^ taxes on foreign trade that had been 
exacted by the royal customs officials led to a great increase in 
Western trade. This in turn revolutionized the Thai economy, con- 
necting it to the Western monetary system for the first time. In- 
stead of the virtual absence of Western commerce in Bangkok of the 
1840s— 6 British ships visited Bangkok during the year 1849— there 
were 60 Western vessels counted in the harbor on a single day in 
1859, and more than 100 counted on another day in 1864. 

The Chinese turned from foreign trade and the operation of 
various royal monopolies and foreign trade tax collection to the sale 
and distribution of opium and domestic tax collection. Wars were 
fought between rival Chinese secret societies for the tax conces- 
sions. 

The extraterritorial privileges granted the foreigners by the new 
treaties were also eventually to have a great effect on the kingdom 
since the demand for these privileges served as proof to the king and 
his ministers that Siam would never receive respect from the power- 
ful Western countries unless its legal and governmental systems were 
overhauled. Western experts were brought in to advise King 
Mongkut on modernization in various fields. Canal building, road 
construction, and shipbuilding were among the major projects 
undertaken during his reign, and many Western techniques, such as 
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a Western-style system of coinage, were introduced into the king- 
dom. 

Towar^ the end of his reign, King Mongkut was obliged to apply 
his conciliatory policy toward Western powers to the demands for 
territorial concessions. In 1867 he relinquished to France Siam’s 
claim to the remainder of Cambodia in exchange for French recog- 
nition of Thai sovereignty over two western Cambodian provinces, 
Battambang and Siem Reap. 



King Chulalongkom’f Reforms 

At the time of King Mongkut’s death in 1868 there was no 
uparaja. The Second King (see Glossary), Mongkut’s younger 
brother, had died in 1866, and Mongkut’s eldest son, Chulalong- 
kom, was only fifteen. The Senabodi, nevertheless, chose the young 
prince to succeed his father and, until his majority, sqjpointed as 
regent a close friend and adviser of Kii^ Mongkut and member of 
the powerful Bunnag family, Chao Phraya Sri Suriyawongse. Sri 
Suriyawongse had been a friend and patron of the missionaries and 
was able to continue the trend toward Westernization of the king- 
dom. During the regency period the young king traveled to Singa- 
pore, Java, and India, the first Chakkri king ever to leave his 
kingdom. 

At the coronation ceremony that marked the end of the regency 
in 1873, King Chulalongkom (1868 — 1910) b^an the transforma- 
tion of the Thai political and social systems that was his explicit 
goal. The new king’s first act was to read a decree abolishing the 
weient practice of prostration before the king on the grounds that 
it was an act unsuitable in a modem state. Other social reforms 
soon followed, of which the most important were the abolition of 
slavery and an end to the forced labor system. 

King Chulalongkom also reorganized the government. The local 
rulers of distant regions wrere replaced by royally appointed gov- 
ern ore, and the central government was reoiganized into twelve 
functional ministries along European lines. Communications be- 
tween Bangkok and the rest of the kingdom were improved by the 
building of postal and telegraph systems and railroads. An efficient 
army under a unified command, manned by conscription, and a 
centre! treasuiy, which took charge of all state sources of revenue 
(including a head tax, introduced at this time), replaced the ineffi- 
cient, decentralized, and oppressive forced labor and tax collection 
systems that had enriched various government officials in the past 
at the expense of both the crown and the general public. 

Kmg (Chulalongkom was convinced that modernization was essen- 
tial if the kingdom was to survive as an independent jjtate in the era 
of Western colonization of Southeast Asia. He also believed that 
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such modernization could only be achieved if it were planned and 
led by the king. Since he felt that only a strong king could modern- 
ize Siam, King Chulalongkom’s social and governmental reforms 
were carefully formulated in ways that increased the power of the 
king at the expense of the nobility. The result was that, as the 
kingdom became more modem, the king grew morc pow'erful. 

The young king’s supporters in his struggle against the older gen- 
eration of nobles and princes of the Senabodi included members of 
the court who, as the result of King Mongkut s policies, had re- 
ceived the benefits of Western education. These younger western- 
ized courtiers, kno^vn as the Young Siam Party, gained some official 
status when King Chulalongkom drew upon them to man two new 
governmental bodies, the Council of State and the original Privy 
Council. These bodies wre created in 1874 to advise the king on 
legislation. 

In recognition of the need for more educated personnel to admin- 
ister his reforms, the king set up schools for children of officials. He 
later established the Suan Khularb (Rose Garden School), the fore- 
mnner of Thai government secondary schools and the first to be 
open to nonofficials (see ch. 6, Education, Culture, and Public In- 
formation). At the opening ceremony, the king voiced his wish that 
“All children from my own to the poorest should have an equal 
chance of education.” He sent most of his own sons to Europe for 
their advanced education and encouraged officials and others to do 
so also. This practice resulted in the birth of a Western-educated 
group of royal and commoner stock that has led the kingdom so- 
cially and politically in modem times. 

King Chulalongkom’s relations with reigning monarchs in Europe 
were extremely cordial, partly as a result of his lifelong friendship 
with Prince Waldemar of Denmark, youngest son of King Christian 
IX and brother of the consorts of the king of England and the tzar 
of Russia. Prince Waldemar came to Bangkok acting as the agent of 
the Danish East Asiatic Company, which had teak concessions as 
well as considerable other business in the kingdom. 

Although relations with Western royal houses were cordial, the 
political and territorial encroachments of the Western powers upon 
Siam continued throughout King Chulalongkom’s long reign. In ^e 
1880s and 1890s the Western powers arbitrarily extended the privi- 
lege of extraterritoriality within Siam to foreign Asians— Viet- 
namese, Cambodians, Chinese, Indonesians, and others— whom they 
claimed as their prot^es. The king’s response was to arrange for the 
revision of the civil and criminal law to bring it irito conformity 
with Western standards as a first step toward restoring Thai sover- 
eignty over all persons residing in the kingdom. 

In dealing with the territorial encroachments, the policy of King 
Chulalongkom was to yield to Western demands when necessary 
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but to make the French and British aware of the advantages to 
them of Siam’s being a strong, pacific, and neutral buffer state 
between their two empires. Siam relinquished to France its claims 
to some territories in Laos and Cambodia in the 1890s. These ces- 
sions brought Great Britain, which was firmly established in Burma 
by the end of the 1880s, into direct confrontation with France in 
upper Burma and upper Laos. The vagueness of the new frontier 
between the two Western powers constituted a potentially danger- 
ous situation. To avoid conflict, therefore. Great Britain and France 
agreed in 1896 to neutralize Siam as a buffer .state. This agreement 
did not affect either the Khorat Plateau, Siam’s Cambodian prov- 
inces (Battambang and Siem Reap), or the Malay Peninsula. Al- 
though Siam was not consulted by the two Western powers, the 
1896 Anglo-French agreement was an important factor in en.suring 
the continued independence of the Thai. 

In the last years of his reign. King Chulalongkorn traded border 
territories to the Western powers in return for increased legal 
jurisdiction over their resident proteges within Siam. By 1907 
France nad received all of Siam’s Indochinese provinces in exchange 
for legal jurisdiction over French proteges, and in 1909 a similar 
exchange was made with Great Britain, relinquishing all claims to 
the four Malay provinces of Kedah, Perlis, Kelantan, and Trengganu 
in exchange for sovereignty over Great Britain’s Asian prot^es in 
Siam. 




Beginning of Thai Nationalism 

King Vajiravudh (Rama VI, 1910-25), son of King Chulalong- 
kom and uparaja from 1895, was the first Thai king to be educated 
abroad. His entire education was in En^and and included study at 
Oxford University and Sandhurst military academy. He was also the 
first Thai nationalist and wrote under various jjen names in the local 
press on the subject of love of country. He organized a supplemen- 
tary volunteer military group, modeled on the lines of the British 
Territorial Army, called the Wild Tiger Corps. Its junior branch, the 
Tiger Cubs, was the forerunner of the Thai Boy Scout movement. 
The king paid for the Wild Tiger Corps out of his Privy Purse and 
looked upon the organization as contributing to Thai nationalism. 

King Vajiravudh ’s own nationalism had in it an element of anti- 
Chinese sentiment that has continued to color some Thai nationalist 
attitudes to modem days (see ch. 4, Social Systems and Values). 
The Chinese had been displaced in foreign trade by the Westerners 
during the middle of the nineteenth century and had shifted to the 
opium traffic and domestic tax-farming concessions as their chief 
enterprises. Bribing of high officials, wars between rival Chinese 
secret societies, and oppressive practices to extract taxes from the 
general public contributed in the late nineteenth century to increas- 
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ing Thai disfavor with the Chinese community at a time when that 
community w*as expanding rapidly as a result of marked increases in 
the numbers of migrants from southern China. 

Although the secret societies began to decline with the abolition 
of the monopoly-concession method of collecting tax revenue, the 
Thai continued to be irritated by those segments of the resident 
Chinese community that had not become assimilated into Thai cul- 
ture and society. Chinese nationalism had begun to develop in the 
first decade of the twentieth century with the encouragement of 
Sun Yat-sen the leader of the Chinese revolution, who visited Siam 
in 1907. In 1910. months before King Vajiravudh as.sumed the 
throne. Chinese merchants had paralyzed Bangkok with a three-day 
general strike to protest new ta.\es. Anonymously published docu- 
ments wTitten by the king accused the Chinese of not assimilating 
themselves into the kingdom and of putting monetary interests 
ahead of loyalty to their adopted home. 

In addition to introducing Thai nationalism, King Vajiravudh s 
reign is noted for the return of virtually complete sovereignty over 
all persons and businesses in the kingdom. This was accomplished as 
an indirect result of the anglophile king’s decision to send a small 
expeditionary force to serve on the Allied side in World War I. This 
entitled Siam to participate in the Versailles peace conference and 
led by 1925 to the signing of new treaties with the Western powers. 
Siam also became a founding member of the League of Nations. 
The kingdom’s international prestige was higher than ever before. 

Another contribution of King Vajiravudh’s reign was the intro- 
duction in 1924 of the first law in Thai history to regularize the 
succession to the throne, by male primogeniture. Another enduring 
innovation of his reign was the introduction of a legal requirement 
that Thai persons have surnames (although these have seldom been 
used in ordinary social intercourse). The king also founded Chula- 
longkom University as a memorial to his father. When King Vaji- 
ravudh died without a son in 1925, the kingdom passed to his 
younger brother Prajadhipok (1925-35), who became the last ab- 
solute monarch of the Thai. 



BEGINNING OF THE CONSTITUTIONAL ERA 

The new king, the youngest of his line, had never expected to 
assume the throne. He was a diffident and retiring person and, like 
King Vajiravudh. was Western-educated. He was the first Thai king 
to have only one wife. Early in his reign he showed his preference 
for sharing governmental responsibility with others rather than 
holding all the reins of power himself. He investigated the possibil- 
ity of granting the kingdom a constitution and, in the meantime, set 
up an advisory Supreme Council of five princes and the Committee 
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of Privy Councillors, composed of forty distinguished persons 
chosen by himself, to represent the intellectual, commercial, and 
professional inle.esLs in the country. 

The king did not demonstrate the same political astuteness that 
had characterized his father. King Chulalongkorn. Neither he nor 
his advisers appeared to realize a need for haste in granting a consti- 
tution and, accordingly, they decided in April 1932 to postpone its 
promulgation. The king was faced with great discontent among the 
public caused by the world depression that began in 1929 and with 
the extreme unhappiness among members of th<» political elite 
caused by drastic retrenchments in government spending. These en- 
trenchments involved the forced removal from government service 
of large numbers of civil and military personnel and the demotion 
of others. 

The 1932 Coup 

The long era of absolute monarchy came to a sudden end on June 
24, 1932, \vith a coup d’etat led by a group of civilian officials and 
army officers \vith the support of military units in the Bangkok 
area. Three days later the military junta headed by three colonels 
announced that a provisional constitution was in effect and that the 
kingdom had become a constitutional one. The coup, like most of 
the others that have followed it in rapid succession, \vas bloodless 
and had little public participation. 

The king, who with his queen had spent several months in the 
United States during 1931 for an eye operation, had only recently 
returned to Thailand at the time of the coup. He was away from the 
capital when it occurred and, when he returned two days later, he | 

readily accepted the provisional constitution, although he was held ! 

prisoner by the coup leaders for a brief period. The provisional | 

constitution had been drafted by the group’s leading intellectual, | 

Pridi Banomyong, a holder of a French doctor of law degree and I 

professor of law at Chulalongkorn University. | 

The key figures in this coup, who are often called the “promot- i 

ers,” included several men who had been educated in Europe in the | 

1920s. The promoters continued to be major figures in Thai politics 
for the ensuing three decades. Pridi, a man in his early thirties, son 
of a wealthy Chinese merch.ant and his Thai wife but who had been 
brought up as a Thai, was the most influential civilian promoter. 

There were also several military promoters, of whom Colonel Phya 
Phahol Pholphayuhasena was the senior representative of the disaf- 
fected old-line military officers and Phibul Songgram was the most 
important of the young, ambitious army officers. 

These three men were the most influential members of the cabi- 
net or Commissariat of the People elected by the new seventy-mem- 
ber National Assembly. The National Assembly had been appointed 
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by the coup leaders immediately upoir their assumptioir of coirtrol. 

It met for the first time on June 28, four days after the coup. The 
prime minister, called the President of the Commissariat of the 
People, >vas a former high court judge, Phya Manopakorn, who had 
not participated in the coup but was chosen by the promoters to 
assuage conservative opinion* 

A permanent constitution was promulgated on December 10, 
1932, to replace the provisional one of June 27, 1932. The new 
constitution maintained the status of the government as it had been 
since the June coup — no longer under the control of the king but 
not yet in the hands of the people. The promoters and their sup* 
porters, who called themselves the People’s Party, held the power. 

Under the terms of the new Constitution of December 1932, the 
legislature \vas to have half its members chosen by adult suffrage 
and half appointed. The constitution stated that the entire legisla- 
ture would be elected after half the electorate had received four 
years of schooling or ten years had elapsed, whichever came sooner. 

The assumption underlying this provision was that constitution- 
alism should be a gradual development and time would be needed 
before the people would be ready to benefit from unalloyed democ- 
racy. The promise of eventual rule by a popularly elected govern- 
ment, made for the first time in this 1932 Constitution, remained 
substantially unfulfilled in 1970. Although there have been vanous 
constitutions in force in the intervening period, almost all reserved a 
sizable proportion of legislative seats for appointed members. 

Conflict between civilians and members of the military in the 
cabinet developed. Pridi proposed an economic plan in 1933 that 
involved nationalization of sdl natural and industrial resources, in- 
cluding land. This proved intolerable to the more conservative mili- 
tary group and to the conservative civilian prime minister, Manopa- 
kom. The prime minister closed the National Assembly and ruled 
by decree. A law against communism was proclaimed, and Pridi, 
accused of being a Communist, fled into exile. The military leaders 
of the coup group, disapproving of the policies of Pridi Md the 
methods of Manopakorn, seized power by staging a coup d’etat on 
June 20, 1933, less than a year after the first coup. The government 
was now headed by the conservative military promoter of the previ- 
ous year Phya Phahol, who maintained the government’s anti-Com- 
munist stance but recalled the National Assembly. 

In addition to factionalism within the cabinet, the government 
also faced in October 1933 a serious revolt of military troops led by 
the king’s cousin. Prince Bovaradej, who had been minister of de- 
fense. Although the king gave no support to the prince, who de- 
manded the resignation of Phya Phahol and his cabinet, relations 
between the king and the political leaders deteriorated thereafter, 
according to historians of the period. 
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Public sentiment in favor of Pridi, the promoter least tolerant of 
royal or aristocratic interference in government, became wide- 
spread. Pridi had been permitted to return to Bangkok a month 
before Prince Bovaradej's revolt, and in March 1934 a government 
commission cleared him of charges of Communist activities. 

During the mid-1930s, in addition to the decline in popularity 
and influence of the conservative civilian elements, particularly 
tho«? with royalist leanings, and the rise in popularity of Pridi, the 
left-wing intellectual, there also developed a faction within the mili- 
tary led by Phibul Songgram. Phibul was an army officer of obscure 
origin who had won national acclaim for his role in the first coup of 
June 24, 1932, and the coup of June 20, 1933, and in the success- 
ful suppression of Prince Bovaradej’s revolt. 

In 1934 Phibul became minister of defense and proceeded to 
build the Thai army into a powerful political instrument. He 
launched a campaign to show the need for a strong military organi- 
zation to keep the country from being controlled by outsiders. He 
also took every opportunity to assert the superior efficiency of his 
military administration to the rival civil administration, in which 
Pridi was the most influential cabinet member, althou^ the prime 
minister from 1933 to 1938 remained Phya Phahol. 

Thailand’s first election, held in November 1933, confirmed 
Pndi’s popularity with the voters, although fewer than one-tenth of 
eligible voters cast their ballots. Prime Minister Phya Phahol main- 
tained a balance betwee." Pridi and Phibul factions. 

The king’s prestige continued to fall after the October 1933 rebel- 
lion by his cousin. He left the country in 1934, saying that he 
needed medical help for his worsening eye condition. In March 
1935 he abdicated without naming a successor and went into retire- 
ment in England. The ten-year-old son of the king’s deceased 
younger brother was chosen. King Ananda Mahidol (1935—1946) 
was at the time still attending primary school in Switzerland. 
Pending attainment of his majority, a regency council of tliree 
members was appointed to carry out those limited functions of the 
monarchy that were retained under the constitutional system. The 
new king did not return to his country until 1945. 

The uneasy balance between the Pridi civilian and Phibul military 
factions in the government gradually deteriorated as more civil of- 
fices came under the control of military personnel. The process was 
slowed but not halted by the National Assembly election in 1937. 
In December 1938 the prime minister retired, and Phibul took 
office, with Pridi as minister of finance. 




Nationalism and War Under Phibul 

The three years before the outbreak of the Pacific phase of World 
War II were marked by a wave of Thai nationalism, led by Phibul 
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with support from Pridi. A new revenue code, passed in March 
1939, involved relatively heavy taxes for businesses, most of which 
were owned by Chinese or, more rarely, by Europeans. Other regu- 
lations followed, designed to check immigration of Chinese and to 
reserve for Thai numerous occupations that had formerly been pre- 
dominantly non-Thai. Many Chinese schools and newspapers were 
closed, and Chinese opium addicts were deported. 

Efforts to improve the ethnic Thai’s social and economic position 
nationally included slate subsidies for Thai private enterprise, the 
founding of technical schools, and the sending overseas of laige 
numbers of Thai for technical training. Phibul’s government decreed 
that Thai must adopt certain Western social practices, such as the 
wearing of shoes and hats in public. Betel chewing was prohibited. 
The motivation was nationalist rather than pro-Westem. Aspersions 
were cast in government circles on Thai who had become Christians 
The clear inference of many government statements of the period 
was that only Buddhists could be true Thai patriots. The kingdom, 
which had been officially called Siam since King Mongkul s reign, 
was in 1939 changed to Muang Thai (literally, the Land of the 
Free), or Thailand in English. A decree announced that foreignere 
were in the future to use the name Muang Thai or its equivalent in 
their language. 

The new wave of nationalism contained irredentist elements. 
There was much anti-French sentiment for the restoration of ^e 
former Thai possessions in Laos and Cambodia. In harmony with 
these irredentist and anti-Chinese feelings, closer relations devel- 
oped between Phibul’s government and Japan. 

Phibul’s enthusiasm for the Japanese was markedly greater than 
that of Pridi. In December 1941 Phibul acceded to a Japanese re- 
quest (virtually an ultimatum) for permission to go through Thai- 
land on the way to conquer Burma, Malaya, and Singapore, where- 
upon Pridi resigned from the cabinet and tried to «tablish a noncol- 
laborationist government in the north. When this failed, Pridi ac- 
cepted the relatively nonpolitical job of regent and, while in this 
office, organized a clandestine movement that maintained contact 
with anti-Japanese Thai groups and intelligence services in the 
United States and Great Britain. 

Within months of the initial agreement with Japan, the apparent 
success of the Japanese convinced Phibul that close cooperation 
with them would be Thailand’s wisest course. Thailand was re- 
warded by the Japanese with the restoration of various territories 
that had at one time been under Bangkok’s control: portions of 
Laos, Cambodia, the Burmese Shan states, and the four northern- 
most states of Malaya. Japan meanwhile established what was, in 
effect, an occupation force. 

Phibul declared war on the Allies in 1942, but his ambassador to 
the United States, Scni Pramoj, a civilian aristocrat and a man of 



less radical view-s than Pridi but firmly anU-Japanesc, refused to 
deliver the declaration of war lo the government of the United 
States. (The Thai ambassador’s behavior, coupled with the work of 
Pridi’s underground organization, which maintained contact after 
1944 with the Southeast As^a Command at Kandy, Ceylon, led the 
United States not to deal with Thailand as an enemy country in the 
postwar peace negotiations.) 

As the war dragged on and Japan began to lose, the Japanese 
presence in Thailand grew more irksome. Trade came to a stop, and 
the Japanese military personnel stationed in the country confis- 
cated whatever they needed, es if Thailand were a conquered terri- 
tory rather than an ally. The infamous “death railway’’ being built 
between Burma and Thailand by Allied prisoners of war imported 
frorri Malaya and elsewhere helped to make the Thai public sympa- 
thetic to Piidi’s underground movement. In July 1944 Phibul’s gov- 
ernment fell and was replaced by the first predominantly civilian 
government since the 1932 coup. 

Pridi and the Civilian Regime, 1944-47 

The new government was headed by a civilian, Khuang Aphai- 
wong, who had no known commitment to either side in the world 
war ard was associated with Seni Pramoj and the conservative civil- 
ian elenxmts domestically. The most influential poliUcal figure of 
the regime, however, was Pridi, whose anU-Japanese views were 
increasingly attractive to the Thai. Under the new government. 
United States military intelligence agents were given tacitly the free- 
dom of &ngkok. At the end of the war Khuang and Pridi disagreed; 
since Pridi was more powerful, the prime minister was replaced by 
the Pndi nominee, Seni Pramoj. 

In the early postwar period the United States had the most cor- 
dial relations with Thailand of all the AUies as a result oi the United 
States refusal to recognize the 1942 Thai declaration of war. Great 
Britain demanded war rep^ations from the Thai in the form of rice 
for British Malaya and insisted on the return of the four northern 
Malay states. France refused to permit Thailand to participate in 
the newly formed United Nation oiganization until the Indochi- 
nese territories, annexed during the war, were returned. The Soviet 
Union insisted tliat Thailand repeal its anti-communism law or face 
a veto of its admission to the United Nations. These various de- 
mands by the Allies were acceded to. 

The Seni regime lasted only imtil an agreement was signed with 
Greai, Iritain in January 1946. Then Pridi restored Khuang as prime 
minister, but he was obliged to take over the post himself in March 
1946. The discontent of the Thai public was growing at this time, 
the result of inflation, the reparation payments of rice to British 



Malaya, the relinquishment of all the wartime territorial gains, and 
the high level of mismanagement at all levels of government. 

Pridi, who felt that his political strength and that of any civilian 
regime depended upon there being a more important role for parlia- 
mentary and civilian politics, worked with his cabinet and the par- 
liamentarians to draft a new constitution to achieve that purpose. 
The new basic law, promulgated on May 9, 19‘16, changed the 
parliamentary structure from a single house with half its members 
appointed by the government into a bicameral form with the mem- 
bers of a fully elected lo\rer house voting for members of the upper 
house. 

The members of the new lower house had been elected the previ- 
ous January in the first general election in which political parties 
took part. The Constitutional Front and the Cooperation Party 
were two political parties that combined to support Pridi's men in 
the election to the lower house, and these, in turn, saw that Pridi 
supporters were elected to the upper house on May 24 after the 
new constitution came into effect. Parliamentary opposition was 
led by the Democrat Party, headed by Khuang Aphaiwong and Seni 
Pramoj. 

As a result of the 1946 elections Pridi became the first prime 
minister to have a popularly elected Parliament supporting him. 
Pridi’s prestige and popularity suffered severe and permanent dam- 
age two weeks after the election of the upper house, however, when 
King Ananda Mahidol, who had just returned in December 1945 
from Switzerland, was found dead in his bed at the palace, a bullet 
wound through his head. 

The successor to the throne, the nineteen-year-old King Bhumibol 
Adulyadej (1946— ), was the younger brother of the dead king. 

King Bhumibol Adulyadej was bom in the United States and spient 
his childhood years with King Ananda Mahidol and their mother in 
Switzerland. He had come back to Bangkok with his brother in 
December 1945. The new king returned to Switzerland to complete 
his education after his brother’s death and did not come back to 
Bangkok to take up his royal duties until 1951 . 

The country was shocked by the death of King Ananda Mahidol. 
Although the official account attributed it to an accident, there 
were widespread expressions of doubt since few facts were made 
public. Many of the rumors circulating in Bangkok at that time 
mentioned Pridi in connection with the tragedy. In August, two 
months after the king’s death, Pridi resigned on grounds of ill health 
and left the country to take a world tour. 

RETURN OF PHIBUL AND THE MILITARY 

For a few months after Pridi ’s resignation the government contin- 
ued with a new prime minister, Thamrong Nawasawat. This period 
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was notable for economic difficulties and widespread discontent 
with the way in which the regime had handled the investigation of 
the king’s death. 



By November the military faction had regained some of the mo- 
rale and popularity that had been lost as the result of its association 
with the Japanese defeat. Phibul had been arrested as a war criminal 
in the early postwar period but had been released by the courts 
soon afterward. A strong and efficient leader, renowned for his 
anti-Communist stance, Phibul became increasingly attractive to the 
Thai politically elite gi’oup as a candidate for political power. Gov- 
ernmental mismanagement, concern over possible regicide, and 
economic disorder were threatening domestic stability, and com- 
munism threatened the kingdom’s neighbors— Burma, Malaya, Viet- 
nam, and China. 

On November 8, 1947, a gi’oup called the Khana Rathaprahan 
(Coup d’Etat Group), led by two retired army generals with support 
from Phibul, seized power in a bloodless coup. Pridi, who had re- 
turned from his world tour, fled the country. Thamrong and other 
Pridi supporters went into hiding. 

An interim government was appointed by the coup leaders under 
Khuang Aphaiwong, making this his third time as prime minister. A 
provisional constitution was promulgated by the coup leaders, on 
November 9, and the promise of a new permanent constitution was 
made. General elections held the following January confirmed the 
coup leaders’ control of the government, although they retained 
Khuang as prime minister in an effort to placate Khuang’s consei’va- 
tive civilian supporters. 

In April 1948 Phibul, by then a field marshal, took over as prime 
minister, removing Khuang by force. (With the exception of a three 
month interim government in 1957 under Pote Sarasin, then Secre- 
tary General of the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization (SEATO), 
no Thai government was headed by a civilian after 1948. As of 
mid-1970 the government remained in military hands.) 

For the next three years Phibul worked successfully to maintain 
his government against numerous attempted coups and revolts. Dis- 
affected political factions included Khuang’s conservative civilians 
of the Democrat Party, some of whom participated in drafting the 
new permanent constitution that had been promised by the coup 
group in November 1947 and that was promulgated in March 1949. 

The military group, too, had serious fissures. An anti-Phibul ai*my 
group was arrested in October 1948. Supporters of former prime 
ministers Pridi, Thamrong, and Khuang could be found in the navy 
and the marines. In February 1949 a revolt that is commonly al- 
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leeecl to have been sponsored by Pridi supporters in the m.a-ines was 
attempted and failed. This revolt was followed by a violent purge 
by the government of senior politicians and officials. In June 1951 
troops of marines and navy men took part in a rebellion and ab- 
ducted Phibul. The rebellion was suppressed m a three-day war 
between the rebels and loyal troops of the army and air 
Phibul’s policies during this period were similar to those he had 
initiated in the late 1930s. The use of the name Thailand was re- 
stored in 1949. (There had been a reversion to the name biam in 
1946 with the defeat of Japan.) The regulation of Thai social behav- 
ior by legislation to make it conform to modern standards, begun 
by Phibul before the war, was continued. Secondary education was 
improved, and the military organizations were given large sums to 
improve themselves in quantity and quality. The harrassment of 
Chinese and the tendency to regard resident Chinese as likely to be 
disloyal and, after 1949, Communist were notable features of the 
Phibul regime. Communist revolts in Laos, Malaya, Burma, and 
Vietnam and the fall of China to the Communists helped to make 

Phibul’s policies popular with the Thai. , • ^ . 

Phibul’s anti-Communist position had gi’eat influence on his for- 
eign policy. Thailand refused to recognize Communist China, sup- 
ported the United Nations against North Korea in 1950, and be- 
came the most loyal supporter of United States foreign policy in 
mainland Southeast Asia. 

Silent Coup of November 29, 1951 

By the time of the rebellion of the navy and marines in June 
1951 Phibul had begun to share political power with two associates 
who had participated with him in the 1947 coup that overthrew the 
civilian regime of Pridi. One of these was General Phao Siyanon, 
director general of police and a close associate of Phibul since the 
original coup of 1932. The other man, more junior, was General 

Sarit Thanarat, commander of the Bangkok army. 

As time passed, the two associates grew more powerful than 
Phibul who was able to retain the prime ministership because of 
the rivalry of Phao and Sarit for the succession. All three, however 
were in opposition to the 1949 Constitution, a basic law that had 
been formulated by a committee with a civilian bias. 

On November 29, 1951, military and police officers announced 
over the radio that the 1949 Constitution was suspended and the 
December 10 1932, Constitution was in force. The reason given for 
restoring a unicameral parliament with half its membership ap- 
pointed by the government was the danger of Communist aggres- 

Shortly after this radio announcement. King Bhumibol Adulyadej 
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returned to Thailand, having completed his Swiss education, and for 
the first time since 1935 an adult monarch was on duty in the 
palace in Bangkok. His first governmental action was to insist that 
certain revisions be made before the December 1932 Constitution 
was adopted. The cabinet agreed to this. The revised constitution 
was promulgated on February 26, 1952, and an election was held 
on that day for seats in the new, half-appointed single house. Nearly 
all the appointed parliamentary members were army officers. 

From 1952 to 1955 the three-man regime continued along the 
policy lines of the previous five years. In November 1952 the police 
announced the discovery of a Communist plot against the govern- 
ment and began a series of arrests of Chinese. Many Chinese schools 
and associations were closed. The campaign against Communists, 
with its anti-Chinese emphasis, gathered momentum throughout the i 

following year. S 

In 1954 Thailand participated in the Manila meeting that resulted j 

in the formation of SEATO and accepted the responsibility of I 

making Bangkok its headquarters. In 1955 SEATO was offered the | 

use of military bases in Thailand. Relations with the United States i 

t 

were very cordial during this period; substantial amounts of Ameri- ; 

can economic, technical, and military aid were provided. 1 * 

i 

\ 

Phibul’s Experiment with Democracy ; 

i 

Phibul toured the United States and Great Britain in 1955 and, j 

upon his return to Thailand, introduced a policy of political permis- j 

siveness that marked a notable change from his previous policies. i 

The anti-Chinese campaign was halted. Plans were made to increase . 
the responsibilities of local government at the expense of the cen- 
tral power. Political parties, formerly forbidden, were permitted to 
exist and be legally registered. Criticism of the government, in and 
out of parliament, was permitted. A portion of a central park near 
the royal palace in Bangkok was given over by the ffovernment to 
public debate, and the press was given full rein in covering this 
informal debate. Public criticism, especially as it appeared in the 
press, was outspoken and often extreme in its attacks on the gov- | 

ernment. 

The government party, called the Seri Manangkhasila Party, which 
was headed by General Phao, the director general of the police and j 

General Sarit’s rival for power, was the largest and richest of the } 

twenty-five parties that sprang up in 1955. General Phao and Field 
Marshal Phibul devoted much effort to assuring a government party 
victory in the general election due to take place in February 1957. 

Sarit kept out of the campaign and, after the election, disassociated 
himself from the disappointing results. 

The government party had barely maintained a majority, and at 
least half the incumbent party members had been defeated. Sarit 
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and others questioned even this result and accused the government 
party of ballot stuffing. Sarit described the elections as “filthy.” 
University students protested against the elections, claiming that 
they were crooked. Phibul declared a state of emergency and ap- 
pointed Sarit commander in chief of the armed services. 



In September 1957 Field Marshal Sarit displaced Phibul and Phao 
in a bloodless coup d’etat. New elections were held in December 
1957 under an interim government headed by Pote Sarasin, who 
was then the secretary general of SEATO. The election gave no 
single political party a working parliamentary majority. Sarit orga- 
nized a new ruling party, the National Socialist Party, that was a 
coalition of parties and individuals. 

The new government, which was formed under General Thanom 
Kittikachorn, Sarit’s deputy in the armed forces, proved to be un- 
stable because of intraparty wranglings over political and economic 
spoils. The inclusion of leftist politicians in the ruling party further 
complicated the situation because of their opposition to the govern- 
ment’s pro-Western foreign policies (see ch. 11, Foreign Relations). 



In October 1958 Field Marshal Sarit, newly returned from the 
United States where he had sought medical treatment, took over 
personal control of the government. The takeover was accomplished 
with the consent of General Thanom Kittikachorn, who resigned as 
prime minister. 

Political parties were outlawed, and the more outspoken govern- 
ment critics in and out of Parliament were put in jail. A dozen or 
more newspapers were closed. 

In January 1959 Sarit decreed an interim constitution that pro- 
vided for an appointed assembly to function both as the legislative 
body and as a constituent assembly to draft Thailand ’s eighth con- 
stitution (see ch. 9, Political System and Values). The Interim Con- 
stitution of January 1959, which was to remain in effect for nearly 
a decade, provided for a prime minister. Field Marshal Sarit as- 
sumed that office in February 1959 and kept it until his death in 
December 1963. 



Sarit’s government was more dynamic than the previous regimes 
of the constitutional era. In 1960 major national economic and 
educational development plans were inaugurated. Major electrifi- 
cation and irrigation projects were begun. Military officers were 
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frequently appointed as directors of various state and quasi-govern- 
mental economic enterprises, but gradually a considerable share in 
implementing government policies was given to civilian personnel. 
Foreign investment was welcomed and given assurances of govern- 
ment protection. 

Under Sarit’s guidance Thailand’s anti-Communist policy was con- 
tinued. Communist activities in neighboring countries had already 
begun to affect the domestic situation in Thailand. In the southern- 
most provinces, in the jungle area north of Malaya, Communist 
guerrillas (mostly ethnic Chinese) were present in numbers suffi- 
cient to frighten the local residents. These remained from the Ma- 
layan “Emergency” that formally ended in 1960 but was still sim- 
mering in the Thai-Malayan border area a decade later. In north- 
western Thailand many thousands of North Vietnamese refugees 
from the 1946-54 Franco-Viet Minh war had established them- 
selves. Many of these refugees were thought to be loyal to the 
Vietnamese Communist cause. Beginning in 1959 (although this was 
not discovered until much later) dissident Meo hill tribesmen in the 
north of Thailand were receiving Communist insurgency training. 

Relations with Cambodia deteriorated in the late 1950s and early 
1960s. A dispute over the ownership of an ancient temple along the 
Thai-Cambodian border grew bitter. In June 1962 the World Court 
awarded the temple to Cambodia. 

Sarit throughout his prime ministership sought closer ties with 
Thailand’s anti-Communist neighbors and with the United States 
(see ch. 11, Foreign Relations). In 1961 Thailand and another 
SEATO member, the Philippines, joined with newly independent 
Malaya to form the Association of Southeast Asia (ASA). In March 
1962, after the Pathet Lao moved into northwestern Laos, United 
States Secretary of State Dean Rusk and Thai Foreign Minister 
Thanat Khoman agreed that, from then on, their countries would 
interpret the Southeast Asian Collective Defense Treaty of 1954 as 
binding the United States to come to the aid of Thailand in time of 
need, with or without the agreement of the other signers of the 
SEATO pact. Two months after the foreign ministers’ agreement, in 
response to the deteriorating situation in Laos, President John F. 
Kennedy stationed United States troops in Thailand. The arrival of 
the troops in May 1962 was seen by the Thai government as evi- 
dence of the United States intention of preserving Thailand’s inde- 
pendence and integrity against Communist expansion. 

In December 1963 Field Marshal Sarit died and was peacefully 
succeeded in the office of prime minister by his deputy. General 
Tlianom Kittikachorn. The policies and form of government contin- 
ued for some years thereafter along the lines established by Sarit 
(see ch. 10, Political Dynamics). 

In June 1968 the constitution drafted by the committee Sarit had 
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appointed nearly ten years before was finally promulgated (see ch. 
9, Political System and Values). The return to some form of repre- 
sentative popular government had begun. Parties were permitted. 
Elections for a partly elected National Assembly took place in 
1969, resulting in the retention of General Thanom as prime minis- 
ter. 
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CHAPTER 4 

SOCIAL SYSTEMS AND VALUES 



As of the end of 1970, 89 percent of the people lived in rural 
areas where society has had relatively few organizational bonds as 
compared to urban society. The rural Thai feels primary responsibil- 
ity to his immediate family, and the only other important focuses 
for social life are the local wat (see Glossary) and, recently, the 
village school. 

Rural social structure and values are in large measure shaped by 
the interaction of the laity and the Buddhist clergy of the local wat. 
The Sangha (brotherhood of Buddhist monks— see Glossary) resides 
in the wat and, by its total dependence upon the laity for the 
necessities of life, provides the best and most convenient opportuni- 
ties to do good deeds that enhance the doer’s social status. 

The Sangha plays a major role in providing social mobility for 
Thai men. By joining the Sangha, Thai men are able to gain tempo- 
rary or permanent release from their secular occupations, usually 
farming, and to achieve an immediate advance in social status. The 
daily offering of food by the lay public to the Sangha and the 
availability of the wat as free lodging make it possible for men of 
the Sangha, who could not afford the expense of traveling as lay- 
men, to travel to the towns and other villages. The clergy takes 
advantage of these opportunities and, except during Phansa (the 
Buddhist three-month holy season) when travel overnight is forbid- 
den them, the members of the clergy are frequently away from 
their own wat. 

Although as of 1970 the urban population was only a minority— 
about 11 percent, including a disproportionate number of non- 
Thai— indications were that the attraction of the urban areas was 
increasing. Demographers estimated in the late 1960s that the pro- 
portion of urban residents to the total population will have more 
than doubled by 1980 as a result of internal migration. This surge in 
urban residence is partly the result of the expansion of the educa- 
tional system. Unprecedented numbers of Thai received secondary 
and advanced education in the 1960s, and most of them sought 
urban residence and employment (see ch. 6, Education, Culture, 
and Public Information). 

The Thai who live in urban areas include members of the civil and 
military bureaucracy and the traditional and modern political 
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leaders, Bangkok, the only large city, also has a large proportion of 
the country’s Chinese population and more than half of the resident 
Indians, Pakistanis, Ceylonese, Europeans, Australians, and Ameri- 

cans. u -1 

Urban society, unlike that of the rural areas, has been heavily 

influenced by Chinese and Western cultures. For centuries the econ- 
omy has been predominantly in the hands of ethnic Chinese, and 
political control has been in the hands of a Westernized ethnic Thai 
ruling group. The beginnings of a class strocture have been dis- 
cerned by one scholar of the area who notes the existence in the 
1960s of a self-perpetuating class of officials with access to special 
educational opportunities at universities overseas and at Thailand’s 
select military academies. 

Thai society has not in the past had self-perpetuating social 
groups or inherited ranks. With the exception of the very small 
group with royal titles (whose ranks and titles diminished with each 
generation of distance from the king), social status has always been 
determined primarily by nonhereditary factors, such as function, 
behavior, wealth, and age. 

Although there were traditionally no rigid barriers to upward 
social mobility, until recently few Thai tried to attain the higher 
status levels, which were accessible only in urban areas. The vast 
majority chose to remain in the rural areas, where they farmed their 
own land. The clergy provided a temporary respite from farming foi 
many and a new career for a few. Still fewer aspired to government 
bureaucratic careers for which educational opportunities were lack- 
ing. 

Because of the increase in educational opportunities, however, the 
rural population was showing in 1970 an unprecedented interest in 
acquiring government jobs. Not all educated Thai were seeking offi- 
cial positions, however, since the indifference with which Thai men 
had always regarded private business had begun to change. 

In April 1967 a Bangkok newspaper obseiwed that jobs with pri- 
vate companies for the first time seemed to be more appealing to 
local graduates than the more secure, but lower paying, jobs with 
the government. By 1970 considerable evidence had accumulated 
that indicated that the prestige of wealth and the style of life that 
money can buy had become greater than the prestige attached to 
lower- and middle- ranking official status. Thai women, furthermore, 
have traditionally tended to participate in small trade, although 
Chinese and other nonindigenous groups have always controlled the 
larger businesses. 

The country was relatively homogeneous in ethnic composition, 
with 85 percent ethnic Thai in 1970. There exists, however, a Chi- 
nese minority that is important— numerically, socially, and politi- 
cally. Until the twentieth century the ethnic Chinese community 
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had for centuries been welcomed by the Thai and had been assimi- 
lated into Thai society with comparative ease. During the first half 
of the twentieth century, as the Chinese migrant community grew 
in size and in ethnocentiism and as nationalism arose among the 
Thai, Sino-Thai social relations deteriorated (see ch. 3, Historical 
Setting). 

During the 1960s, however, Chinese assimilation was again accel- 
erating, partly as the result of a cutoff in new migi’ation of Chinese 
and partly because of the possibility of full participation in all 
aspects of national life for those ethnic Chinese whose parents 
chose to become part of Thai society. The chief distinguishing fea- 
tures of the Chinese ethnic group in the country have remained 
their predominantly urban location and their domination of the 
nonagricultural sectors of the economy. 

The next largest minority ethnic gi'oup is the Malay community 
of the Southe^rn Peninsula Region, which has not yet been success- 
fully assimilalied in spite of having spent many centuries under Thai 
political control. Progi'ams designed to improve conditions and in- 
ciease identity with, and loyalty to, the Thai nation have been 
carried out in the Malay area. 

In the mountainous areas bordering Burma and Laos, there are 
various gi-oups of hill peoples differentiated from each other and 
from the Thai by customs and language. All these hill groups have 
close ethnic ties with groups in countries across the border, as do 
Che Malays. Although numerically insignificant, the hill peoples are 
of importance as unassimilated groups who are susceptible to ex- 
ploitation by subversive or insui-rectionary forces. The Meo tribes- 
men, in particular, have been targets of Communist subversive activ- 
ity during the 1960s. 

Unassimilated bands of Negrito aborigines live in the jungles of 
the southern region. They were utilized as jungle scouts by both 
sides during the Communist insurgency against the government of 
Malaya (now Malaysia) from 1948 to 1960. 

TRADITIONAL SETTING 

The basic featui'es of society persisted with only slight modifica- 
tion from ancient times until well into the nineteenth centui'y. The 
villagers were connected to the kingdom by a bureaucratic network 
emanating from the capital. At the head of the kingdom was the 
king, and directly below him were the senior courtiers, who were 
usually of royal blood or related to the king by mai'riage. 

Below these courtiers were officials appointed to serve at the 
pleasure of the kijig in various capacities in the capital and in the 
provinces. They were ranked by the sakdi na system (see Glossary). 
The sakdi na rank of an individual determined his social status and 
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his sources of income. A minister in charge of an important depart- 
ment or the governor of a major provincial town received the maxi- 
mum rank of 10,000 dignity marks. With this rank went the title of 
Chao Phraya, the right to certain sumptuary symbols, and access to 
4,000 acres of irrigated riceland. Below the Chao Phraya, three 
other titles were given to royal appointees of lesser rank-in de- 
scending order, Phya, Phra, and Luang. These titles have been dis- 
continued in the constitutional era, but those who received their 
titles before 1932 have continued to use them. 

Certain freemen were also allocated to each official s protection 
and service. They could be called upon by their official patron for 
military duty and for work on civil projects. An official patron 
might have clients scattered over several villages, and most villages 
had more than one patron. The patron-client bond was not con- 
nected with ownership of land in a particular locality. A cultivator 
could keep his patron and move to a new land or stay on the same 
land and, with official approval, have his patron changed. 

The most junior appointees of the king held ranks entitling them 
to 400 dignity marks and 160 acres of riceland. Below this grade 
were a host of civil servants who were appointed by more important 
government officials. The lowest ranking freemen each received 25 
digmty marks and were entitled to 10 acres of riceland. They might 
spend as much as a third of their time, however, working for various 
officials who had rights to their labor under the sakdi na system. 

Many freemen chose to gain exemption from the forced labor- 
system by relinquishing their freedom and becoming the slaves of 
patrons. The new patrons would then have to compensate the ap- 
propriate official for the loss of the slave’s labor. By the mid-nine- 
teenth century slaves of this type were numerous, perhaps equal to 
one-third the freeman population. No stigma apparently was at- 
tached to slavery of this type. If a freeman was wealthy, he might 
avoid the compulsory labor or military sei-vice by payments of cash 
or of valuable commodities in lieu of service. 

As it evolved, the sakdi na system, features of which su^ived as 
part of the civil service organization until 1928, when a civil service 
law was promulgated, supplied the basic framework for the social 
system. The system was hierarchical but permitted considerable 
mobility. Although each person held an explicit rank, it could be 
changed by a government appointment or its termination. Descend- 
ants of the king, whose titles diminished with each generation re- 
verting to common'll' status by the fifth generation from the throne, 
were the only persons to have inherited titles of any kind. Some 
property was inheritable, but the large landholdings were constantly 
being fragmented as the result of inheritance arrangements that gave 
all family members a share iiY"the=feraily wealth. Population density 
was low, and a man was free to leave his home area and pioneer new 

land if he chose. 
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The chief functions of the sakdi m system were to provide in- 
come for the otherwise unpaid government seiwants and to provide 
labor for the public works and armed forces of the kingdom. Such 
functions were taken over by the reorganized civil and military 
administrations in King Chulalongkorn’s reign (1868—1910), when 
slavery was also abolished. There remained, however, from the time 
of the sakdi na system, the prevailing concept of the kingdom as a 
functionally graded society in which a person’s status was deter- 
mined by his present occupation and by other personal, noninher- 
ited attributes, many of which were subject to change. 

The second half of the nineteenth centui*y was a time of great 
change in the social structure. The reorganization of the govern- 
ment administration and the concomitant initiation of large-scale 
public works projects to improve the transportation and communi- 
cation systems led to a gi’eat expansion in the bureaucracy. The 
number of government employees in the 1880s was approximately 
12,000, but by the 1920s there were some 80,000. The increase in 
job opportunities far exceeded the manpower of the families with a 
tradition of civil service, and many of the new jobs were filled by 
sons of ordinary farmers who had received some schooling from the 
Buddhist monks. The Buddhist monasteries at that time provided 
the only formal schooling available to the children of nonofficial 
commoners. 

In addition to offering new opportunities for upward mobility to 
the people at large, the royal policies of the late nineteenth century 
profoundly affected the social arrangements in the villages. The 
abolition of the forced labor system and slavery freed the villager to 
use his labor for his own profit. Such labor was used to expand rice 
production greatly. Rice surpluses found a new and expanding mar- 
ket throughout Southeast Asia. 

The longest enduring and most important social institution in the 
country is the Buddhist Sangha, with its range of ecclesiastical titles 
and ranks, for which a man becomes eligible by passing examina- 
tions and by indicating willingness to endure the various disciplines 
and austerities imposed in accordance with ancient monastic regula- 
tions that still govern the order (see ch. 8, Religion). The permanent 
priesthood in 1966 numbered slightly over 2 percent of the adult 
male Buddhist population of the country, and an additional 42,000 
temporary monks and 88,000 novices were also in residence in the 
nation’s monasteries during the holy season that year. 

Any man who wishes to attain high social prestige and receive 
immediately the utmost deference from the entire secular com- 
munity is able to do so with relative ease by joining the Sangha. 
This ever-present alternative eases the strain of secular social life 
with its gi'eat concern over social status differences. 

The Sangha also seiwes the laity as a means of improving social 
position through the operation of the Buddhist principle of merit. 
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Although in the 1960s some urbanized and Westernized Thai have 
expressed the belief that any activity that results in benefits to the 
community earns merit, most Thai tend to associate merit-making 
with the Sangha. When a layman bows in deference to a monk, he is 
not only acknowledging the monk’s social superiority but also earn- 
ing merit by having shown deference to a member of the Sangha. 
The great majority of Thai Buddhists regard merit-making as a prac- 
tical way of achieving higher social status. For them the tie to the 
local wat is the strongest social bond beyond the household. 



URBAN SOCIAL STRUCTURE 



In 1970 the urban population was small, with less than 10 percent 
of the nation living in communities that were genuinely urban in 
character. Bangkok, the capital, was the only city of substantial 
size. It was more than three times as populous as the next largest 
city, Chiengmai, and four times as populous as Nakhon Ratchasima, 
the only other city with a population exceeding 50,000 (see ch. 2, 
Physical Environment and Population). 

Bangkok is a connecting link between the Thai and the people of 
other nations. It is the location of the offices and residences of the 
foreign businessmen and diplomats and the headquarters of various 
international organizations. The royal palace is located there, as are 
the central offices of the government and of the hieiaichy of the 
Buddhist clergy. Several major universities, most indigenous indus- 
trial and commercial organizations of more than local importance, 
and the studios and presses of the mass media are in Bangkok. 

The tendency of the people to look to their king for guidance in 
all fields and, since 1932, to the national political leaders has helped 
Bangkok maintain great influence throughout the nation on stan- 
dards of behavior, dress, outlook, and living conditions. Urban ex- 
amples, which usually are regarded as more modern and socially 
superior, are imitated in different degi'ees by rural inhabitants 
throughout the country. Universal elementary education with a uni- 
form national curriculum has contributed to the spread of Bang- 
kok’s influence in rural areas. The impact of Bangkok on the rural 
countiyside has gi-eatly increased in recent years with the popular- 
ity of transistor radios, which broadcast Bangkok news, fashions, 
and ideas. By 1970 few rural Thai lacked ready access to radio 
listening. Television, available in many provincial towns and in the 
wat of some rural villages, promotes nationwide familiarity with 
Bangkok sigiits and events (see ch. 6, Education, Culture, and Pub- 
lic Information). 

Most of the Thai of Bangkok are in the upper and lower levels of 
society. The middle group is composed largely of minority groups 



and aliens. 
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Because the Chinese community is essentially urban, much of 
Bangkok’s population is Chinese or partly Chinese. Acculturation to 
Thai behavior patterns is widespread among the second- and third- 
generation Chinese. Such persons typically use Thai personal and 
family names and are fluent in both Thai and the minority lan- 
guage. Chinese dominate the commercial sector of the economy; 
hence, most business leaders are of Chinese extraction. Ethnic Chi- 
nese are liberally represented in the medical, legal, and journalistic 
professions and on the faculties of the major universities. 

Some persons of Chinese or partial Chinese ancestry are found in 
the bureaucracy, although most administrative and political posi- 
tions are held by ethnic Thai. Both Thai and Chinese are repre- 
sented, however, in other forms of urban employment, including 
clerical occupations, shopkeeping, and skilled and unskilled work in 
factories, workshops, and service occupations. 

The Thai tend to think of status differences as existing between 
individuals rather than between corporate groupings with collective 
interests and goals. In the strictest sense there are no social classes. 
Groups of persons in the same occupations and with relatively equal 
incomes, however, tend to form clusters at certain points on the 
status ladder. 



The ruling group is distinguished by its control of political author- 
ity and capital resources and its access to such status symbols as a 
degree from a foreign university. It consists primarily of top-ranking 
government officials, many of whom have military backgi'ounds. 
The elite also includes the most powerful commercial leaders, key 
figures of the aristocracy, and a small number of professional men. 
A single individual may fill several of these roles simultaneously. 
Consequently, the group probably comprised no more than 1 per- 
cent of the total population in 1970 (see ch. 9, Political System and 
Values). 

The kings and persons connected by blood or marriage to the king 
or to other royal lines have the highest social positions. Pride and 
interest in the country’s ancient cultural heritage are strong among 
the aristocrats and royalty, many of whom have received a Western 
education outside the country. 

Members of the royalty constitute the traditional ruling group, 
but since 1932 a new, more powerful, but less prestigious, group 
has ruled. A degree from a foreign university has been periiaps the 
most important single asset for a prospective entrant to this new 
group, which occupies the highest echelons of government service, 
civil and military. King Mongkut (1851-68) began the practice, 
followed by his successors, of giving the royal children a Western 



The Ruling Group 
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education. Gradually wealthy civil servants, professional people, 
and businessmen began to send their children overseas to school. It 
became virtually automatic for foreign-degree holders to enter the 
higher ranks of the civil service. The foreign-educated gi-oup has 
tended to perpetuate itself in the civil ser/ice. The children of par- 
ents educated in England, France, and the United States have been 
more able to make high scores on the competitive civil sei-vice ex- 
aminations for overseas scholarships than have persons from less 
Westernized households. 

During the 1960s thousands of young men and women were sent 
abroad to study each year, sponsored by the Thai Civil Service 
Commisssion. The path to senior status in the civil bureaucracy has 
been difficult for persons lacking foreign university educational ex- 
perience. A study of a sample gi'oup in the civil service in the 
mid-1960s showed that the 20 percent of the civil servants who had 
studied abroad included all those who had risen to the top of the 
bureaucracy since World War II. Most had studied in the United 
States or Great Britain. 

The senior military leadership has been less dependent upon for- 
eign degrees as a status symbol than the civil leadership. Neverthe- 
less, advanced training in the United States has been a source of 
prestige for many officers since the start of the United States Mili- 
tary Assistance Program in 1950. 

Entry to the highest ranks has become limited almost exclusively 
in recent years to men who have attended the premilitary and mili- 
tary educational institutions run by and for the armed forces (see 
ch. 15, National Defense and Internal Security). Entry into the 
officer training educational system is from the age of fifteen to 
nineteen. Since the decision to apply for entry must be made when 
the candidate is not yet an adult, there is a tendency for the mili- 
tary academies to have a high proportion of sons of military offi- 
cers. 

For several decades the leading Chinese entrepreneurs and the 
Thai bureaucratic elite have maintained cooperative arrangements 
that have linked the political and economic leadership of Thai 
urban society. Participation in business has been granted to Thai 
officials by Chinese merchants in exchange for the protection and 
assistance of these influential men in government. 

Assimilation of the most influential and prominent Chinese 
leaders into the ranks of the Thai elite proceeded rapidly in the 
1960s. As the result of the restriction of Chinese migration, which 
began before World War II and had effectively stopped the influx of 
Chinese by 1950, an unprecedented number of the resident Chinese 
in 1970 were Thai citizens whose fathers were also Thai citizens. 
These third-generation residents, second-generation citizens, were 
growing up in a society in which the path to advancement was open 
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to those who chose Thai cultural assimilation in preference to re- 
taining their Chinese ethnic identity. 

The first generation to have Thai citizenship has not been permit- 
ted to vote or hold public office, but children of Thai citizen 
fathers, regardless of their ethnic origin, were eligible as of 1970 to 
participate in all aspects of society open to Thai nationals, including 
voting and membership in the civil and armed services. Thailand’s 
history of frequent intermarriage between ethnic Thai of the elite 
gi'oup, including royalty, and wealthy Chinese has contributed to 
the assimilation of socially prominent Chinese into the upper eche- 
lons of Thai society. 

The Middle Group 

Just below the group of senior civil and military officials and the 
wealthiest Chinese merchants, there exists in Bangkok an upper- 
middle group of diverse makeup. This group contains the bulk of 
the middle-ranking Chinese business community and the Thai mid- 
dle-ranking government employees and professional people. 

The middle-ranking Chinese are substantially more ethnocentric 
than their social and financial superiors. They form the rank and 
file of various private voluntai'y associations with which urban Chi- 
nese society abounds, although they often choose members of the 
wealthy gi'oup to preside over them. The most important social 
organizations are the dialect associations and the Chinese Chamber 
of Commerce, which is an organization intended to promote Chi- 
nese business interests. The dialect associations are composed of 
persons who speak one or another of the several Chinese dialects 
spoken in Thailand. 

The ethnic Thai members of the upper-middle urban group are 
government clerks, secretaires, teachers, and newspapermen. They 
form the base of the politically active urban group whose loyalty 
has been sought by the various coup groups that have made up the 
national political leadership since 1932. 

Also part of the politically active urban group is the student body 
of Thai universities (see ch. 6, Education, Culture, and Public Infor- 
mation). The 1960 census, the latest held before 1970, showed 

30.000 Thai men and women as having completed university and 

100.000 as having had some college training. Almost all of the men 
who attend university, and many of the women, do so in the expec- 
tation of finding a place in the government service. The university- 
educated population has increased rapidly during the 1960s, and 
the failure of suitable job opportunities to keep pace was leading to 
the development of an acute social problem, according to ex- 
perienced obsei'vers. 

University students have often acted in concert to exert pressure 
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on Bangkok’s ruling gi'oup, such as in the case of 
University students have on several occasions since 1932 united 
nrotest specific government policies. In 1968 students put up a slate 
of their own ca^idates in the Bangkok municipal elections and m 
1969 they backed the opposition party candidates for the Nationa 

Assembly (see ch. 10, Political Dynamics). 

The uilian middle gi:oup also includes a lower segment of skilled 

laborers, artisans of various types, personnel 

industries, and the lowest paid government employees. All but the 
government employees are predominantly Chinese in ethnic origin. 

Rural Migrants 

Below the middle group, at the base of urban society, are the 
unskilled laborers and street vendors, many of whom are recent 
Thai migi-ants from the countryside. The migi'ants have helped to 
make the population of Bangkok increase at a much faster rate than 
elsewhere L the country. The capital’s rate of ^'owth has also been 
substantially higher than has that of Chiengmai or any other urban 
centei. A demogi-aphic study of Thailand wntten in the mid-1960s 
asserts that Bangkok can expect to quadruple in population by 
Sso. The same study predicts that by 1980, at which time the 
total population is expected to be double the 1960 2^ pei- 

cent of Thailand’s people will live in urban ai-eas, as cornpaied with 

^ The“trac"tioro'f'the capital and other urban centers as the arenas 
for social and economic advancement has increased recenUy. e oie 
World War II there was a far gi'eater reluctance among the Thai to 
abandon their farms and their mral way of life. Many of who 

have come to the capital and to other urban centers a^" 

the first of their families to have attended secondary school. They 
ofLn look to a government job as the ultimate goal after com- 
nleting their schooling. 

Another cause of urban immigration has been poverty and over- 
crowding in some rural areas, especially the northeast. The young 
and the poor have come to Bangkok seeking to earn money to take 
back with them to their home villages. 

Minor Urban Groups 




erneifs 

estemere form a minute but important portion of the popula- 
I Most Western diplomats, businessmen, technicians, and educa- 
: live and work in Bangkok, remaining for several years and *en 
iming to their own countries. Chiengmai also has a sizable West- 
conmunity. In the 1960s United States troops were stationed 
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in Thailand, the first sizable gi'oup of Westerners to reside outside 
the main urban centers. There were some 40,000 in late 1969. 

The presence of United States troops in the country has brought 
employment to large numbers of Thai. The governor of the Bank of 
Thailand, Puey Ungphakorn, said in August 1969 that, upon the 
ultimate withdrawal of these forces, Thailand could expect a losr, of 
the equivalent of US$150 million a year and 50,000 unemployed. 

The Eurasian population is small. Some Western men who have 
lived in Thailand for a long period have married Thai women, and a 
few Thai who have studied abroad have brought back Western 
wives. Thai parents tend to disapprove of a daughter marrying a 
Westerner because they fear that she might be abandoned w'hen he 
goes home and that it would be difficult for her to remai'ry. There 
is no such fear regarding sons. The Eurasian children of such mar- 
riages have no difficulty in being accepted as fully Thai if they so 
identify themselves. In fact, Eurasians are often admired for their 
physical appearance because Western standards of physical attract- 
iveness have been combined with the older ideal of beauty, which is 
described in the Ramayana and other literary works of Indian 
origin. 

Indians, Pakistanis, and Ceylonese 

Indians, Pakistanis, and Ceylonese engage in commercial and ser.'- 
ice activities in Bangkok and the larger towns. Many are retail mer- 
chants who specialize in textiles, jewelry, precious metalwork, or 
specialty foods. Another group, most of whom belong to the 
Chettyar caste of Madras, consists of moneylenders and money- 
changers. A large number of Indians ai’e employed as chauffeurs. 
The traditional occupations of the Sikhs are those of night watch- 
men and bank guards. A low-caste group living on the outskirts of 
Bangkok supplies the milk for the large quantity of icecream con- 
sumed in the city. 

In all of these economic activities except dairying, the Indians are 
in competition with the Chinese and often with the Thai. They 
perform no economic function that urban Thai feel they could not 
perform equally well; hence, their competition may at times be 
somewhat resented. Because they are conspicuously different from 
the Thai in physical type, migrants from the Indian .subcontinent 
are considered a transient group. This attitude is expressed in the 
common and mildly derogatory reference to the Indians as 
“guests.” 



The basic Thai social attitudes and values evolved in a rural setting 
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and have changed little over the centuries. The urban centers, par- 
ticularly Bangkok, however, have been gi-eatly influenced by loreign 

values, especially those of Westerners. ,-4. u Koo« 

The adoption of some Western values by the urban elite has been 
the result less of the influence of the small gi'oup of resident West- 
emers than of a policy begun a century ago by King Mongkut to 
give the ruling group a Western education and adopt whatever was 
useful from Western civilization (see ch. 3, Historical Setting). 

Western living conditions are admired. Most urban men ano many 
uri: women Lve adopted Western f 

guage, especially English, and to show familiarity witn Webern food 
and manners are skills indicative of superior social status. Wealth, an 
important source of status in urban centers, is often indicated by 
the display of expensive Western-style consumer durables, such as 
automobiles and refrigerators. 

The civil service administration and the organizational structur 
of the armed forces were built in conscious imitation of Western 
IdelsTd with the help of Western advisers. The British civi 
service, with its competitive written examinations and system 
granting promotions on the basis of ability, was the model King 
Chulalongkorn used in reorganizing the bureaucracy. Nonetheless a 
survey of attitudes of senior government officials undertaken in the 
1960s indicated that the values of civil servants, many whom 
were educated overseas, were basically the same as those o e 

of the Thai population. , . 

The survey results indicated that members of the bureaucracy put 
a higher value on traditional Thai virtues-being benevolent, calm, 
self-assured, and authoritative toward subordinates and respectfu , 
attentive, and compliant toward superiors-tharr they did on Wes - 
emized bureaucratic attributes, such as technical competence, intel- 
ligence, and skill in decisionmaking. 

Urban people, especially the ruling group, have many rnore formal 
social bonds than do the rural people. They are more likely to be 
members of the civil and administrative hierarchies, to participate in 

political parties, and to join golf and social clubs. 

The Thai view all social interaction as taking place between supe- 
riors and subordinates, They are uncomfortable if they cannot tell 
easily into which category to fit a newcomer that they can 
behave appropriately. The ever-present concern with status in the 
social hierarchy makes a formal organization with explicit status 
marks, such as uniform insignia and titles, a convenient device per- 
mitting large gi'oups of strangers to work together comfortably. 

Informal social relationships are also of great importance 
the elite. They sometimes coincide with, but often delineate differ- 
ent patterns from, those expressed in the formal bureaucratic orga- 
nizational charts. Social scientists have asserted that these informal 
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social groupings show a common pattern involving clusters of fol- 
lowers, each connected to a leader. 

The leader has usually enrerged not so much propelled by his own 
ambition as pushed foward by the expectations of his followers that 
he will advance in power and prestige and will bring forward his 
followers with him. Each follower is primarily concerned with 
maintaining a close connection with his immediate superior in the 
group— either the leader or someone in an intermediary position 
between himself and the leader. Relations between meml^rs of >he 
group not linked hierarchically to the leader are not generally close. 
Rivalry often exists between such persons, especially between fol- 
lowers equally distant from the leader. The size and loyalty of his 
following increase with each proof of the leader’s success in improv- 
ing his own situation and diminish as the leader’s fortune declines. 
If the leader neglects to maintain personally the loyalty of his in- 
mediate subordinates in the group, the entr.e following may drop 
away. 

The common informal social pattern helps explain the shifts in 
the allegiances within the ruling group that have resulted in numer- 
ous coups d’etat since 1932. A similar pattern of factionalism, 
rendered inconspicuous by the Thai avoidance of open display of 
hostility, has been discerned in rural social relations. 

The Chinese of Thailand are less concerned with hierarchy and 
status. Their interest in voluntary organizations is in part a result of 
their role as members of a minority group who have sought protec- 
tion and mutual help from other Chinese sharing dialect, occupa- 
tion, and interests. Many of the private Chinese organizations fulfill 
benevolent and welfare functions that were formerly executed in 
southern China by the 'low-defunct patrilineal kin group organiza- 
tions that united, for welfare and other purposes, those persons of a 
given locality who shared the family name. 

The Chinese still reckon descent and inheritance solely through 
the male line. Veneration of paternal ancestors is practiced at the 
time of the Chinese New Year, but few Chinese families in Thailand 
maintain the traditional ancestral shrines or tablets in their homes. 
The status of the husband is superior to that of the wife. Sons bring 
their wives into the parental home whenever possible. Kinship 
within the family continues to regulate a person’s responsibilities, 
rights, and expectations on the basis of generation, age, and sex, 
just as it had in China. Conditions of urban life, however, prevent 
frequent realization of the traditional ideal of “five generations 
under one roof.’’ The Chinese tend to value wealth, intelligence, 
and business acumen more highly and place a lower value on inter- 
personal harmony than do the Thai. 

Thai of the lower income urban group tend to retain their rural 
values and find the city lonely and callous. Most lack any formal 
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bonds to urban institutions. Although single men often share a 
room together, the social ties among them are for the most part 
weak and are based on shared rural origins. The strongest social tie 
an urban Thai worker has is often to a monk from the home area 
residing in an urban temple. Many regard the urban area solely as a 
place to make money to bring back to the \allage. The city may be 
sanuk (glamorous, interesting, and entertmning) , but the home vil- 
lage is sabai (comfortable, secure, and familiar). 

RURAL THAI SOCIETY 

The rural Thai comprise several regional groupings of varying size 
that correspond rougiily to former political divisions and that pos- 
sess minor differences in language, diet, dress, and custom. The 
Central Thai, formerly called Siamese, are the dominant group cu - 
turally, politically, and numerically. Other important ^oups are: 
the Thai ban of the northeastern region, who speak the Laoban 
dialect; the Thai Yuan of the area around Chiengmai; the Shan 
people, who live along the Thailand-Burma border; and the Thai 

Pak Tdfi; who live in the extreme south. , -.u 

The dominance of Central Thai social patterns has increased with 
the development of modern means of communication, the expan- 
sion of the national school system with a uniform curriculum, and 
the increasing contact of urban personnel sent out by the central 
government to assist rural areas with community development proj- 
ects. To an increasing degree Central Thai social patterns have been 

becoming patterns for society generally. , . 

As is the case with other Thai groups, the Central Thai are m r 
than 90 percent rural. The basic unit of their rural society is the 
family household, composed of a man, his wife and children and 
frequently, other relatives living in the same house or household 

^°Beyon^ the household and the extended family, the P^dpal 
social focuses are tl.a local temple and the village school, both 
which have provided opportunities for social advancernent to the 
young. Joining the Sangha, even for a short period, has been a path 
to good moral and social standing in the community for the ordi- 
nary village boy. Before the establishment of a nationwide secular 
school sr- tern, the Sangha was also the only source of formal educa- 
tion, enabling an ambitious farmer’s son to acquire the skills needed 

to move up the bureaucratic ladder. 

Since the 1920s the government school has provided villagers with 
an alternate path to higher social status. Schoolteachers, es^cially 
headmasters, have prestigious and influential positions in the rura 

villH£(6S« 

Rural settlement patterns vary. In some cases hamlets are strung 
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out along a road or waterway. In others, households are dispersed, 
each located in the midst of its riceland. Settlement clusters in 
which the houses of the village are situated close together are less 
common among the Central Thai than in the northern and north- 
eastern regions. Among tiie Central Thai there is often no clearly 
defined village area or community. The families who share the same 
wat or school are the closest approximation to a village community. 

The formal political and administrative hierarchy of the nation 
and province is connected to the village people through the office 
of the village headman. The prestige of the village headman is con- 
siderable, but his influence on village behavior is diminished by the 
fact that the political entity that he heads is an arbitrarily deter- 
mined geographic area that does not usually coincide with settle- 
ment groupings or with the clientele of the local wat and school. 

In remote villages where few have education and experience in 
dealing with the supra-village society, the headman has been the 
essential middleman for the villagers. He has helped them process 
their requests for government services and has helped them in all 
ways to cope with the outside world. In the northern and northeast- 
ern regions, where village solidarity is gi-eater than among the Cen- 
tral Thai, headmen often complain of finding themselves caught 
between competing obligations — to the district and national officials 
and to the villagers, who seek to avoid government taxes and other 
demands. As one headman from the north stated the problem in tne 
1960s: “One is neither a villager nor an official. One is in the 
middle. It’s hard and the money is small.” 

The Family 

The Household 

The nuclear family is the ideal and most often encountered form 
of family life. Larger groups of kinsmen cooperate for such activi- 
ties as the ceremonial observance of transitional events in the life 
cycle or for planting and harvesting rice, but such arrangements are 
temporary. For most purposes, the nuclear family can function 
independently, and it constitutes the basic economic and social unit 
of Thai society. A common alternative to separate residences for 
nuclear families is the presence of two or more nuclear families, 
usually connected through the female line, either in the same 
building or in another structure within the same household com- 
pound. 

The tendency for couples to live with or next to the wife s par- 
ents is more common in the north and northeast than among the 
Central Thai. In one Central Thai village studied in the 1960s it was 
common for the newly married couple to spend one or more years 
with the wife’s family before settling permanently near the bride- 
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groom’s family. Land is inherited through both parents but can 
easily be bought or sold. This has meant that the young couple has 
not been obliged by economic reasons to choose a particular place 
to live. 

Family connections beyond the immediate household have less 
meaning than in the past; they nonetheless have significance in 
special circumstances. Kin connections are often the first to be 
exploited in cases of financial distress. Parents or wealthier brothers 
and sisters are often the first persons to whom an individual turns 
when in need of money; if they are unable to help, aunts, uncles, or 
cousins may be approached. A particularly strong bond of loyalty 
and dependence exists between brothers and between sisters. Kin 
ties, if activated by visits and shared participation at family observ- 
ances, such as cremations and the conferring of holy orders, can 
bind together family members separated by great distances. Rural 
families often choose to maintain close ties with family members 
who have moved to Bangkok. 

The fragmentation or dissolution of the nuclear family group is 
not uncommon. This phenomenon is accounted for in part by pat- 
terns of seasonal labor. In villages of the central region, many heads 
of households leave home for four or five months at a time to take 
temporary jobs in Bangkok. In addition, families with large num- 
bers of children may send one or more children to stay with rela- 
tives, neighbors or, in the case of boys, to the wat, where, in return 
for their exposure to righteous ways of behaving, they act as ser- 
vants to the monks. 

Pai thiaw (going around) is a tradition of unstructured travel by 
which young men in their twenties leave their home villages for 
unspecified periods of time, partly to earn cash from trade or wage 
labor but also motivated by a desire to see the world and have 
adventures. The youths usually go to urban centers. 

Divorce is a fairly common cause of household fragmentation; 
older children follow their preferences in choosing the parent to 
accompany, although younger children usually remain with the 
mother. Still other families, too poor to be able to remain together 
as an economic unit, simply disperse, the young children often 
being taken in by kinsmen or other villagers. 

Family allegiance is to those living members of the family whom 
one knows rather than to the ancestors. Relative age is a matter of 
critical importance in the internal regulation of family life. The 
guiding principle for all relationships within the family circle is that 
the elder member has authority over, and is responsible for, the 
younger member, even in the case of siblings only a year or two 
apart. Terms of address reflect the age of the speaker in comparison 
to that of the person to whom he is speaking. 

Basic to the family system is the concept of a mutual exchange of 
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loving care for loving obedience between older and younger, the 
reciprocal nature of the relationship being reinforced by the right of 
either person to withdraw from the arrangement if unsatisfied with 
it. This concept of mutual obligations between superiors and subor- 
dinates, with freedom of either side to terminate the relationship, 
can be seen in operation throughout Thai society. 

In general, family obligations are recognized and met. Parents are 
able to fulfill their roles as generous patrons of their children by 
giving them land. Children acknowledge their debt to parents and 
elder siblings for their care and protection and look after aged 
relatives. 

Relations Betwen the Sexes 

Persons who take meals around the same hearth are considered a 
family, and marriage within this group is forbidden. First cousins 
living in different households, however, may marry, although many 
parents disapprove of such marriages. In such cases where the match 
is encouraged, it is favored as a means of keeping property within 
the same family. In contrast with the ethnic Malays in the southern 
region, who almost invariably marry a partner from a different 
village than their own, the ethnic Thai have no strong tendency 
either way. In one village in the central region studied in the 1960s, 
the ratio of marriages between persons from the same village and 
between persons from different villages was about equal. 

With few exceptions, Thai select their own spouses and marry 
when they choose. During courtship it is considered proper for a 
boy to talk about his love for a girl, to sing songs to her, or to flirt 
with her. Physical demonstrativeness, even handholding in public, is 
strongly deprecated, however. 

The relations between husband and wife are the most egalitarian 
of any Thai social relations. A wife’s duties to her children, hus- 
band, and his family are matched by equivalent duties of her hus- 
band to the children, to her, and to her family. Promiscuity or 
adultery in either sex is disapproved but is especially condemned in 
women. An illegitimate child, however, is not blamed for the behav- 
ior of his parents and will be reared by relatives as one of their own. 

Buddhist nuptial ceremonies are elaborate in the case of well-to- 
do families of the Central Lowland Region. They culminate in the 
formal installation of the newly wedded couple in their new resi- 
dence. Elopement— usually with the parents’ tacit consent-has 
become a common means of avoiding the expense of a formal cere- 
mony and wedding feast. In the northern region elaborate Buddhist 
marriage rituals are rare. Instead, marriage is signalized by a rela- 
tively simple ceremony to placate the spirits of the wife’s house 
who, it is alleged, would otherwise be angered by the intrusion of 
nonkinsmen into the sleeping area of the house. 
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Divorce atxl remarriage are common. In some villages it has been 
noted that women are usually the initiators of divorce, but in others 
men are. Marriage bonds are dissolved with relative ease, especially 
before a child is born, and in the villages many persons have been 
married several times. Most separated partners remain on friendly 
terms, particularly when there are children. Unless the marriage had 
been registered, a formal divorce is not necessary, mutual agreement 
by husband and wife being sufficient. Abandonment is also equiv- 
alent to divorce. Upon separating by mutual agreement or by 
formal divorce, each takes the property he or she brought to the 
marriage, whereas joint property is divided equally. 

Although the overwhelming majority of Thai always have been 
monogamous, polygamy has been, and in the form of concubinage 
still is, practiced by some wealthy men as a symbol of status. The 
government discourages polygamy by refusing the second wife legal 
status and by requring the husband to recognize formally his chil- 
dren by the concubine if they are to be included among the legiti- 
mate heirs. It also propagandizes to persuade women to reject the 
status of concubine. 

Theravada Buddhism provides, in theory, an inferior status for 
women. Women are regarded as potential defilers of the Sangha, 
and no monk may on any account have physical contact with a 
woman. Any offerings given by a woman to a monk must be placed 
in his cloth, which he touches in acknowledgment of acceptance. 
Nonetheless, women are more frequent contributors of food and 
other items of daily charity to the Sangha than men, and their 
moral prestige is high. In one village of central Thailand it was 
noted that women are regarded as morally superior to men as a 
result of the presumption that women have a greater motivation to 
achieve merit so that they can be reincarnated in their next life as 
men. 

The secular educational system has provided women for the first 
time with the opportunity to advance socially by their own efforts. 
Women have eagerly accepted this opportunity to enter the profes- 
sions. For example, in the field of medicine, the demand of women 
for training was so great that the government was obliged to fix a 
quota for female medical students of 33 percent. The quota was 
imposed because it was believed that the medical schools would 
otherwise graduate too high a percentage of doctors who were 
likely to give up their professional practice during the childbearing 
years. 



Growth and Development 

An infant is officially recognized as a member of the community 
when he is several months old, at which time he receives a name and 
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is registered in the headman’s records. The name is usually selected 
by the village abbot after an analysis of astrological conditions. 
Previously the baby may have been called by a diminutive, such as 
“little one,” “little pig,” or “little mouse,” and these names may be 
used by close relatives until the individual reaches maturity. 

At about two years of age, usually after the birth 
infant, the child is brought to realize that he is no longer the baby 
of the family. By the age of three of four, deliberately naughty acts 
are punished, although severe corporal punishment is rare. The child 
also begins to learn the proper forms of address for older and 
younger brothers and sisters, older and young cousins, and older 
and younger aunts and uncles and to accept his place in the family 
hierarchy. The basic gesture of obeisance is taught; later the differ- 
ent degrees in which it may be extended-clasped palms rais^ to 
the fomhead for monks and the Buddha; to the nose, for villye 
elders-are inculcated. The basic respect-prestige pattern of Thai 
culture, based on age differentiation, is instilled at this time. 

Until his third or fourth year the Thai child stays entirely with 
the family, playing nude in the family compound. After the age of 
three the girls begin to vfear skirts; the boys may run naked in the 
house and yard until they are five or six. At about the age of four 
the children begin to play with their age-mates in the '[‘''age- J 
soon segregate into sex groups and roam freely through the village. 
In general, childhood is a carefree, happy time, and until they are 
seven or eight years old children have no regular chores except 

caring for their baby brothers and sisters. 

At this age girls must begin to help around the house, and boys 
are given such tasks as viratching the family buffaloes. At the ye o 
seven the child enters the government primary school and attends 
classes until he has completed the required primary yurse or 
reaches fourteen years of age (see ch. 6, Education, Culture, and 

Public Information). , „ , 

Children are frequently adopted, especially by childless couples. 

Adopted children are usually treated by their foster parents in e 
same manner that natural progeny are in matters relating to ma- 
nage and inheritance. The adopted child does not inherit from b's 
real parents in such cases. Sometimes an older boy or girl wi l be 
adopted to help a man and his wife manage their farm when their 
own children are too young to help. In return for this assistance the 
foster parents, or patrons, guarantee eventual support in estab- 
lishing the young person’s own household. .U 

As the children approach the end of the primary schooling, the 
pressure to assume an adult workload becomes progressively 
greater; by the age of fifteen or sixteen most have taken on a full 
load. Along with this greater involvement in adult economic activi- 
ties, adolescents begin flirtations, which eventually lead to the selec- 
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tion of potential marriage partners. Marriage usually occurs in the 
boy’s early or middle twenties. Before marriage he may wish to 
enter the Sangha as a novice or, if he is over twenty years of age, he 
may prefer to become a monk. If he is able to do so, the experience 
will bring him special re.spect and deference throughout his life and 
qualify him to take a place of leadership in the religious affairs of 
the community. 

To have a son enter the Sangha often involves considerable eco- 
nomic sacrifice for the family, for he has only recently been able to 
do an adult’s work; in return, however, this brings the family much 
merit. The most auspicious time for a boy to enter the Sangha is 
during Phansa, which covers the three-month rainy season when the 
crops are growing. Membership at this season brings more merit 
than an equivalent period at other times of the year, for service 
during Phansa counts as an entire year. Whether a man decides to 
remain in the Sangha for a few days, during the whole of Phansa, or 
for a much longer time depends on his personal choice and other 
circumstances (see ch. 8, Religion). 

At the age of eighteen all men must register for military service, 
and they generally are called for service at age twenty-one. For 
many of those who are drafted, the period of military service is the 
only time they are away from their home districts and in extensive 
contact with urban life. At the end of the training period, recruits 
return to their villages and soon resume the rural routine, since 
probably most continue to regard themselves as farmers and expect 
to remain as such. 

For a village girl, entry into adolescence and adulthood comes in 
more gradusd and less marked steps, but certain significant transi- 
tional phases can be observed, such as being allowed to mill rice 
with a girl friend at night in the compound, to go by herself to 
market, to have a permanent wave when she is fifteen or sixteen, 
and to receive suitors unchaperoned on the veranda of her parent’s 
house. Courtship is also carried on at dusk around the rice mill, 
when the girls are pounding rice for the family meals, in the work 
groups at planting and harvesttime, and at the festivals. 

The full responsibilities of adulthood begin with the establish- 
ment of a new household, and most young couples begin to prepare 
for the event after marriage while they are living with the parents of 
one or the other. In the case of a couple that is to reside in the 
wife’s family house or compound until she inherits the property, 
the new household is not established until after the death or retire- 
ment of her father. 

The wife does most of the buying for the family in the local 
markets. Through the sale of eggs, fruits, vegetables, and small 
livestock, she produces a sizable portion of the family cash income. 
She always has an important voice in the handling of the family’s 
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finances and not infrequently holds the "^urse strings. In the com- 
mercialized delta area, however, where large amounts of money are 
brought in by the sale of rice, the husband seems to keep control of 
the income. In most families income earned by the teenage children 
remains their own property, though they may turn it over to the 
mother for safekeeping. 

The period of active adulthood continues through the years of 
rearing children. The government has officially set the age of sixty 
as the final year for retirement from office, and this seems to corre- 
spond with the Thai understanding of the bepnning of old age. 

The Wat 

All member of the Buddhist clergy, both permanent and tempo- 
rary, stand apart from secular Thai society and enjoy a special 
status position. Uniformly and distinctively attired in saffron robes, 
they are regarded as exemplars and transmitters of the dharma (the 
truth taught by the Buddha). Members of the Sangha receive defer- 
ence and signs of respect even from the king, whose secular rank 
exceeds all others. The Sangha is considered to be outside the secu- 
lar affairs of the community, but its rural members tend to be 
involved to a considerable degree in the worldly affairs of the 
village. 

In the villages the line between sacred and secular activities is not 
usually sharply drawn, although it is becoming more so. The wat is 
both the social center of the commiuiity and the site of most reli- 
gious observances. Association with the wat lends an aura of super- 
natural meritoriousness, which helps ensure the success of the proj- 
ect at hand. When money is being raised to finance a local project, 
such as a bridge or a village road, the contributions may be kept at 
the wat; thus secular contributions to the project are linked with 
the merit-earning contributions to the wat itself. 

Monks are at the top of the village prestige scale, and their poten- 
tiality as instigators or guides of social action and change is consid- 
erable, provided that they do not overstep the bounds of what is 
generally acknowledged as the religious sphere. Their support in 
political and other purely secular fields is not solicited by the vil- 
lager; if offered, it would be thought of as inappropriate to the 
unworldly role of the monk. The opposition of the Sangha, how- 
ever, would doom any project. 

The role of the wat as a window on the world beyond the village 
has increased in some ways and diminished in others during the 
1960s. The wat is usually the first, and sometimes the only, place in 
a rural village to have indoor plumbing, a radio, a television set, and 
various other modem amenities. These amenities are often contri- 
buted by wealthy patrons from urban centers who choose the rural 
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wat as a convenient recipient for merit-making charity. Although 
the daily sustenance and maintenance of the village wat come 
largely from local sources, in recent years the larger projects and 
capital improvements of the wat have almost always been the result 
of contributions of people in the urban centers. Improved commu- 
nications have thus brought the rural wat and its clientele into 
closer ties with urban, modern society. 

The importance of the wat as an educational institution and as 
virtually the only instrument able to transform a rural peasant’s 
child into a socially mobile, literate government official has been 
greatly diminished by the development in the twentieth century of 
a public, secular education system. In the 1960s the monks and 
those educated by them were no longer the only educated rural 
people. The schoolteacher and the headman, both secularly edu- 
cated government officials, have come to sheure some of the prestige 
that formerly accrued solely to the clergy. 

Since the removal of the field of education from the Sangha’s 
monopolistic control, the domination of religious values and con- 
cerns over rural society has diminished. Secular education, com- 
merce, and ready access to urban life and living styles have opened 
up new paths for upward social mobility. 



Thai Regional Differences 

Although the differences among Thai-speaking peoples from vari- 
ous re^ons in the country are much less noticeable than are the 
siimlanties, these differences continued to exist in 1970. They had 
received more attention and emphasis during the 1960s as a result 
of the increase in social contact between Thai of different regions. 
In particular, the concern of the central government, with its pre- 
donunantly Central Thai orientation, to improve welfare and secur- 
ity in the northeastern region in response to the threat of insur- 
gency there tended to call nationwide attention to the regional 
traits that characterize northeastemers and distinguish them from 
Central Thai. 



Thai Isan 

Members of the dominant Thai-speaking group in the northeast- 
ern region are generally referred to as Thai Isan or Lao. The cate- 
gory sometimes includes the Thai-speaking population in the north- 
ern region around Chiengmai and Chieng Rai, although locally these 
northemere are known as Thai Yuan. Thai Isan are distinguished 
from the Central Thai by: a preference for glutinous, rather than 
ordinary nonglutinous, rice as the staple cereal; the use of Lao (the 
Laotian dialect of Thai) as opposed to the Central Thai dialect in 
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speaking; a distinctive script; and a regional style of music, drama, 
and religious architecture. 

The area inhabited by persons speaking the Laotian dialect of 
Thai extends from the Khorat Plateau across the border into Laos. 
There has been a constant flow of population back and forth across 
the Mekong River, which marks the frontier between Thailand and 
Laos. 

Although Laos shares the culture of the Thai Isan, a survey of 
ethnic identity and loyalty of Thai Isan conducted in the mid-1960s 
indicated that, although the Thai Isan in recent years have acquired 
a heightened awareness of their regional distinctiveness vis a vis the 
Central Thai, they regard themselves as Thai citizens and feel no 
national identity with neighboring Laos. It was suggested that this 
lack of identification with Laos was partly the result of the fact 
that the vast majority of the Lao speakers— approximately 8 mil- 
lion — live in Thailand, and only 1 million live in Laos. The fact that 
the Thai Isan had never been subject to colonial rule, whereas the 
Laotians had, may also have contributed to the expressed loyalty of 
the Thai Isan to Thailand. 



Thai Yuan 

The term Thai Yuan is generally used to refer to the major Thai- 
speaking group in the northern region, particularly in the Chiengmai 
area. Although similar to the Thai Isan or Lao and often called Lao 
by foreigners, the Thai Yuan are distinguishable from other Thai 
groups by their history of centuries of independence from Central 
Thai control and slight differences in language and culture existing 
between this area and the Lao area to the east. The Thai Yuan area 
includes the modern provinces of Chiengmai, Lamphun, Lampang, 
Phrae, and Nan. 

Thai Pak Tai 

The Thai Pak Tai, a group of Thai speakers living in the southern 
region along the Isthmus of Kra, numbered more than 1.5 million in 
1970. They have racial features believed to be indicative of inter- 
mixture with non-Thai inhabitants of the area, including Malays and 
Negritos. Like the Malays of the area, the Thai Pak Tai engage in 
rubber planting and tapping and commercial fishing, as well as culti- 
vating irrigated rice and raising cattle. They speak a dialect called 
tamprue. 



Shan, Phuthai, and Lu 

The Shan of Thailand, who numbered under 50,000 in 1970, are 
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ethnically part of the more numerous and important group living in 
the Shan states of Burma. At one time the Shan (also called Thai 
Yai, Thai Long, or Great Thai) controlled much of Burma and large 
parts of northern Thailand. In modern times they have been a mi- 
nority group in both countries. 

In Thailand, the Shan, whom the Central Thai call Ngio (Ngiaw), 
reside principally in the area northwest of Chiengmai. Their cus- 
toms are similar to those of other Thai speakers, but the men’s 
costumes are distinctive. They actively engage in trade in many 
parts of the country. 

Phuthai are found in extreme northeastern Thailand, near the 
Laotian border, and probably number about 100,000. They came 
into Thailand in the nineteenth century from Laos and settled in 
compact communities, primary in the provinces of Nakhon 
Phanom, Sakon Nakhon, Kalasin, Udon Thani, and Sisaket. In 
dress, agricultural techniques, and domestic architecture they are 
much like the neighboring Lao. 

Other lesser known Thai peoples in the country include the Lu, or 
Lue, who have emigrated from Yunnan Province in China into 
nearby areas of Burma, Thailand, and Laos. In Thailand estimates 
of their numbers are in the range upwards of 50,000. The Lu are 
found principally in Chieng Rai and Nan provinces of the northern 
region. Until recently some Lu in northern Thailand lived in multi- 
family longhouses. This practice perhaps reflected an adaptation to 
pioneer conditions of the Lu walled-fortress towns in Yunnan. The 
Lu, who live in the plains, have a tradition of trade with various hill 
peoples in the region and serve as intermediaries between the hill 
peoples and the dominant society of the plains. 

The persistence of tribal names in use by the people themselves to 
identify various small groups of Thai speakers in northern and 
northeastern Thailand is probably more the result of shared politi- 
cal history, such as past membership in one or another of the an- 
cient city-states of Yunnan, Indochina, northern Thailand, and 
northern Burma, than it is the result of significant distinctions in 
language and culture. 



Social Values 

The basic values of Thai culture were developed in a predomi- 
nantly rural society, but in their essentials they have been upheld 
by townsmen and villagers alike. Western influencesand domestically 
generated social, economic, and political change are altering the 
concepts of good and evil and of virtue and vice. The traditional 
terms, however, still remain as basic reference points on the list, and 
there is no indication that they will soon be displaced. These key 
values may be considered as falling into three categories: spiritual 
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development and the attainment of merit, individual responsibility, 
and status ranking and authority. From them may be derived the 
image of the ideal person as conceptualized by the Thai. 

Men and women should be moderate in demeanor, respectful to 
elders and social superiors, self-reliant, generous, honest, and self- 
disciplined. Traditionally, the ideal man was, and generally remains, 
the Buddhist monk— an individual devoting himself to the attain- 
ment of ultimate perfection by personal discipline, meditation, and 
virtuous behavior. On a more practical level he is depicted as one 
who has served in the Buddhist temple for some months or years, 
has attained merit from this and other activities, is a good provider 
for his family, and is an active leader in his community. The ideal 
woman is pictured as a good wife and mother, respectful, obedient 
and helpful to her husband, a wise manager of the family purse, and 
a devout Buddhist. 

A major goal is the attainment and accumulation of merit, 
achieved by serving at least temporarily as a monk, by conforming 
to the Buddhist moral code, and by performing meritorious acts. Of 
the values associated with merit-making, one of the most important 
is generosity. Any act of giving, regardless of whether the recipient 
is a temple, an individual monk, a relative, or a friend, brings the 
donor some degree of merit and the expectation that he will be 
rewarded. Certain kinds of generosity are more virtuous than 
others. Contributing money for the construction of a temple, for 
example, is one of the most meritorious acts one can perforin, 
second only to becoming a monk. The Thai say that to gain merit 
by generosity a person must sincerely want to give and must not 

later mar the act with regrets. j • ^.u 

One of the fundamental values is individualism, expressed m the 
feeling that, within wide limits, each person is and should be re- 
sponsible only to himself and that his actions are no one else’s 
concern. Individual freedom of action is highly prized. 

Living in a society in which social relationships are all patterned 
after the basic patron and client model, the individual has great 
latitude for the expression of idiosyncrasies. Deviant behavior may 
not be condoned, but it is considered the concern of the individual, 
and he will not be interfered with except in extreme cases. There is 
also a strong disposition to avoid face-to-face conflict. If a villager 
becomes too deviant in his behavior, negative sanctions of nonco- 
operation and ultimately social ostracism may be imposed by his 
fellows. In the city there is more opportunity than in the villages to 
deviate from accepted standards of conduct and more likelihood of 
intervention by the agencies of the law. Everywhere, however, the 
range of permissive social behavior is relatively wide, provided that 
face-to-face politeness and decorum are maintained. 

The individualistic nature of the culture, placing responsibility for 
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self squarely on the individual, is reflected in the pattern of status 
ranking and authority. Society is an elaborate hierarchy of status in 
which each individual sees himself as above or below, but seldom 
precisely equal to, those around him. A feature of this pattern is a 
system of highly formalized respect usages that are expressed in 
language, gesture, and posture. Perhaps the first social act a child 
learns is the gesture of respect (wai), which is made by pressing the 
palms together as in prayer. The gesture is used in a variety of ways, 
from simple salutations, particularly between persons of different 
status, to veneration of Buddha. Similarly, there are prescribed 
ways of sitting in the presence of superiors and of handing items to 
them or receiving items from them. 

Instructions in morality given to public school children stress the 
desirability of behaving properly toward superiors and subordinates. 
In a lesson summarizing desirable personal characteristics children 
are cautioned to show proper deference to their superiors, not to be 
concerned with their own comfort before the comfort of superiors 
and, if they become superiors, to look after the comfort of their 
inferiors. 

The hierarchical system stratifies individuals rather than social 
groups and, although the authority of persons in high places is 
readily accepted, individualistic values work against the dictatorial 
exercise of authority. The reciprocal nature of the obligations of 
superior and subordinate is always borne in mind. A superior must 
act with tact and some delicacy if he wishes to retain the accept- 
ance of his position by subordinates. Only where compliance to the 
demands of authority can be compelled, as by the state through its 
legal machinery, is more direct application of authority feasible. 

The government has found it better to persuade and lead the 
people than to command them. The prime minister has instructed 
district officers to respect the tradition of the society and admin- 
ister their districts paternalistically rather than autocratically. In the 
village the headman leads by persuasion and by guiding villagers to a 
consensus in the village meetings rather than by decree. 

The Thai expect leaders to exercise authority, however, and the 
concept of what constitutes the legitimate exercise of authority is 
broad. If authority is exercised discreetly and in conformity with 
Buddhist concepts of virtue and righteousness, the people are 
willing to accept it over a wide range of activities and interests. 

Although the basic loyalty of the individual is to the family group 
forming his household, the strength of kinship bonds outside the 
household depends largely on proximity and personal preference. 
Among the people generally, kinsmen may maintain warm personal 
relations with one another throughout their lives, but only the near- 
est relatives have binding claims, and the ties between friends and 
neighbors are often as close as those between all but immediate 
kinsmen. 
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Friendships play an important role, particulai’ly among the men. 
Friends are often described as “die friends” or “eating friends. The 
“die friendship” is an ideal not often realized, for it requires a 
willingness to sacrifice even life itself, if necessary, for the sake of 
the friend. In the past members of bandit gangs sometimes made 
such formal pacts with each other. Now such friendships are most 
often the means of maintaining bonds between young men who live 
at some distance from each other and have shared an experience or 
adventure, such as having spent time together in Bangkok. Less 
binding but often close “eating friendships” are formed between 
men of about the same age. Formalized friendships between adoles- 
cent boys involving reciprocal duties and privileges on the pattern 
of “blood brotherhood” can be found in the northern and north- 
eastern regions. 

The concern with polite deference and hesitancy to bother or 
disturb another person is great and is sometimes expressed by the 
term kreng chai. The term is usually used in reference to one s 
attitude toward superiors. Kreng chai involves the desire to be self- 
effacing, respectful, humble, and extremely considerate, as well as 
the wish to avoid embarrassing other people or intruding or im- 
posing upon them. 

Such attitudes help explain why the Thai like to use a middleman 
in negotiations or in other relationships where the principals might 
risk embarrassment if they dealt with each other directly. The mid- 
dleman can cushion, absorb, or cover up aggression, lack of generos- 
ity, and fear. 

Moderation and serenity are among the most important social 
values. Moderation is thought of as a means to good health and the 
keynote of successful social relationships. One should be friendly, 
pleasant, and polite to other people— not too involved, yet not too 
distant-and moderation should be maintained even in the closest 
relationships. Children are taught to show respect and deference to 
parents, but they are not expected to be compulsively dutiful or 
obedient. Serenity, mildness, and nonaggression are frequently 
named as the most important of all personal v^ues. A man may be 
educated, industrious, and generous, but if he is not self-controlled / 
he cannot be considered a really good man. 

Most statements of praise or admiration will include references to 
a person’s ability to refrain from showing his feelings. In the Thai 
view men who never show their feelings help everyone to live more 
happily together. They are thoughtful, serious persons who do not 
want to cause trouble. Similarly, most statements of condemnation 
include comments on the offender’s belligerence and aggression. 
Persons who lie, use rude or insulting language, or persistently irri- 
tate or threaten others are almost universally disliked. 

People tend not only to avoid unhappy or emotionally charged 
situations but to take whatever pleasure they can in the passing 
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moment. As a consequence some observers have characterized the 
Thai as fun-loving, carefree, and endowed with a delightful sense of 
humor. Others, however, assert that all these manifestations of affa- 
bility, politeness, and apparent gaiety may not be expressions of 
carefree lightheartedness but techniques of implementing the main 
rule of social intercourse, which is to avoid face-to-face conflict. 
Such traits permit the individual to keep most persons at a distance 
by confining their social intercourse to the entertaining, jovial, and 
inconsequential. The only way to establish greater intimacy is to 
establish oneself as a superior or an inferior in the basic patron- 
client relationship. 

Although impulsiveness, impatience, quick temper, and oversensi- 
tiveness are to be avoided, hostility and aggressive feelings are often 
expressed indirectly. This may be done by insulting an animal or 
child in the hearing of the person at whom the feelings are directed 
or, vicariously, as by watching aggressive sports, such as boxing, 
soccer, or cockfights. Gossip and backbiting, although disapproved 
of, provide indirect release of such feelings. 

To feel that things are not intrinsically important, to be cool 
hearted, and to be as uninvolved as possible, are, if not carried too 
far, general Thai values. Contrasting but not conflicting with the 
value of detachment are the three other chief virtues of Buddhism: 
compassion for others {karma), loving kindness or benevolence 
{metta), and empathy for the joy and sorrows of others (mudita). 

The Thai place a high value on neatness in dress and bodily grace- 
fulness. It is not considered vain to be meticulous about one’s 
physical appearance but rather indicates a meritorious desire to 
please others. 

Graceful and inconspicuous bodily movement is approved as indi- 
cative of self-control. For the Sangha, there are detailed regulations 
governing physical movement, including prohibitions on eating or 
walking noisily or conspicuously. Prohibitions of this type apply 
only slightly less strictly to the laity. Loud talk and abrupt move- 
ments are deprecated. 

NON-THAI RURAL COMMUNITIES 
Malays 

The Malays in Thailand represent a fairly homogeneous minority 
that has been highly resistant to assimilation into the national cul- 
ture. Except at the official level, they have little contact with their 
Thai neighbors. Brigandage and ethnic isolationism, which are com- 
plicated by Communist terrorism along the Thai-Malaysian border 
initiated by ethnic Chinese from Malaysia, add to the gap between 
ethnic Malay and Thai that already exists because of language and 
religion. 
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The Malay family resembles that of the Thai in a number of ways. 
Among both peoples kinship is reckoned bilaterally. Among o , 
fhrnudear family, housed in its own separate dweUmg n ^e ba. 
social unit. Frequently the youngest child will bniVg his or her 
sDOUse to live in the parental home, and the young couple will 
eventually inherit the parental home and farm. Thfey 
tionships are those between members of the 
distant kinship, however, does permit individuals to establish 
friendly relationship more easily than if they were not kinsmen. 

Untif recently bride and bridegroom always were expected to 
come from different villages, and the couple Inm alterj^^^^^^ 

in each village until they made a final choice. In 1970 howevCT, 
voune men in fishing villages tended to rely heavily on fishing for 

Lir Income and were therefore less ye't 

came from inland villages where the husbands would be unable to 

pursue their means of livelihood. 

^ One of the chief bars to assimilation between Malays ^d Than 
that both groups are deeply attached to their own reigion, 
^age?ld For the Malays, being a Malay means being a 

Muflim speaking Malay, and living in the Malay style. For both 
groups behavior, rather than race, is ^he chief criterion of ethnic 
identity. Thus cultural compromises are difficult ^ achieve. 

The Malays share many social values with the Thm. The desire to 
please those around one, create a harmonious social atmosphere, 
and avoid face-to-face conflict or hostility is as great among the 
Malays as among the Thai. Courtship behavior and childrearing are 
similar, as well as the concern with neatness and attractiveness i 
appearance and dress. The Malay 

status is as great as the Thai, but the social mobility offered by the 
Buddhist religious institutions and the freedom for 
to dissolve his tie to his superior-patron, so charactenstic of the 
Thai value system, are notably absent among Malays. Racial and 
religious considerations have tended to inhibit interm^riage be- 
tween Thai and Malays to a far greater extent than m the case of 
Sino-Thai intermarriage. 

Hill Tribes 

Between 200,000 and 400,000 persons of nomThai-speaWn^g eth^ 
nic groups were included in the hill tribes category m 1970. The 
most important were the Karen, Akha, Lisu, and ^ 

ethnic tiL with hill tribes in Burma, and the Meo (Miao) and Yao 
whose origins are in southern China. The Karen were the most 
numerous group, numbering about 75,000. The next Ingest group 
consisted of 50,000 Meo. The Akha probably 
30 ,000, and other hill tribes had populations of under 

In 1970 the central government was concerned about problems of 
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security in the hill area occupied by the Meo tribesmen. In 1968 a 
Communist-inspired uprising broke out among the Meo; the Thai 
government learned that Communist agents had been recruiting 
among the Meo since 1959. 

A new program of the Ministry of the Interior announced in 
October 1969, attempted to gain the loyalty of the hill people by 
facilitating their assimilation into Thai national society. The pro- 
gram was to include instruction in Thai histoiy, culture, and citizen- 
ship. Training in better farming techniques and resettlement on 
other land was also to be undertaken in order to reduce sources of 
friction with the central government arising from agricultural prac- 
tice of the hill tribes (see ch. 13, Agriculture and Industry). 

Among the major hill peoples it is customary for newlyweds to 
live with or near the family of the husband rather than that of the 
wife. A new household, however, is not usually established until 
some time after the recognition of the marriage. Among the Meo, 
for example, a married son usually continues to live in a section of 
his father’s house until he has reached the age of thirty. Among the 
Lisu the eldest son generally continues to live with his parents, but 
younger sons may set up independent households or, in exceptional 
instances, live briefly with the wife’s family until the bride-price has 
been paid. 

The composition of the average household among various tribes 
ranges from three persons to twenty or more. Large households, 
sheltering an extended family, include a man and his wife together 
with their children, married and single, and their children’s children. 
Polygamy is permitted, so that second wives and their children may 
also be present, although this occurs relatively seldom, as only the 
wealthy can afford to have several wives. Polygamy has some eco- 
nomic advantages, since the labor of an additional wife can contrib- 
ute to the wealth of the household. 

The family is the basic social and economic unit. The eldest male 
has supreme authority in the household. Family members comprise 
a production unit, working together to clear fields and raise crops. 
Religious worship, as well as recreational eind educational activity, is 
also a family function. 



Mon-Khmer Speakers 

Another grouping of minority peoples includes those who speak 
Mon-Khmer languages. Among these communities are the Mon, 
whose origins are Burmese; the Khmer (Cambodians) and the Kui, 
with whom they have intermarried; the Lawa, who are found in the 
northern hills; such small groups as the Kaleung, Kha Brao, So, and 
Sek, who are immigrants who crossed the Mekong from the moun- 
tains of Laos; and the aboriginal Negritos of the southern region. 
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Although the early inhabitants of the Chao Phraya valley and 
much of the northern region were Mon, they were completely 
assimilated by the incoming Thai (see ch. 3, Historical Setting). The 
present Mon gi'oup in Thailand is descended either from prisoners 
of war or from relatively recent refugees from Burma in the fif- 
teenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries. All of the Mon group 
are alleged to understand Thai, and some know only Thai. Most of 
them live near Bangkok and elsewhere in the central region, but 
some are scattered along the valley of the Khwae Noi (a tributai-y of 
the Mae Klong) up to the Burmese border. Estimates of their num- 
ber in 1970 ranged from 60,000 to 100,000. 

The Khmer, or Cambodian, minority resides principally in the 
provinces east and southeast of Bangkok and in the southern 
Khorat Plateau along the border with Cambodia— territory that was 
once Cambodian and later became Thai. A few communities west of 
Bangkok are composed of the descendants of Khmer prisoners of 
war. The Khmer differ only slightly from the Thai in both their 
mannei of life and their Buddhist religion. Their language, however, 
belongs to a different stock than Thai. Estimates of the size of the 
Khmer minority in 1970 varied from 160,000 to 400,000. 

The Kui, or Soai, are found in the hills along both sides of the 
Thailand-Cambodia border. Most of them are in the provinces of 
Roi Et, Surin, Ubon Ratchathani, and Sisaket. The estimated size of 
the group in 1970 was over 100,000. They are small-scale farmers, 
like their Lao and Khmer neighbors, from whom they have adopted 
the practice of permanent wet-rice cultivation. 

Small bands of Negritos, thought to be the last remnants of the 
earliest population of the Malay Peninsula, live in the jungles north 
of the Thailand-Malaysia border. The number of Negritos living in 
Thailand in 1961 was estimated to be approximately 300; another 
2,000 or more lived in Malaysia. Their appearance is distinctive; 
they have dark skin and wooly hair, and adult males are usually 
under four feet, ten inches in height. The term Semang is used to 
identify these people in both Malaysia and Thailand. Other terms 
used in Thailand include the Thai terms Ngoh Paa (meaning rambu- 
tan fruit people-in reference to their hair), which has derogatory 
connotations, and Khon Paa (forest people). The Negritos some- 
times refer to themselves as Moni, Monik, and Menik. These terms 
mean “people” in the Mon-Khmer dialects that the Negritos have 
adopted as their languages. 

The Negritos are very retiring and avoid contact with outsiders. 
Their material possessions are few: blowpipes and poison darts for 
hunting, pandanus leaf baskets, monkey-bone necklaces, split bam- 
boo combs, and Jew’s harps. Until recently they did not farm and 
wandered the jungle gathering wild foods. They were nomads with- 
out any but the most temporary makeshift shelters. 
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By 1960 many bands had learned to clear jungle areas and plant 
corn, tapioca, or rice. Since the Communist insurgency in Malaysia 
from 1948 to 1960, Negritos have moved out of the interior jungle 
and have settled semipermanently near roads and police posts. Ac- 
culturation to Thai patterns has begun. Many wear clothing that has 
been given them by villagers. Most of the men have some fluency in 
the southern Thai dialect or in Malay, they have adopted the Thai 
greeting gesture. Some earn cash working for Thai and Malay 
farmers during rice planting and harvesting seasons. 
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CHAPTER 5 

LIVING CONDITIONS 

By Southeast Asian standards living conditions are relatively high. 
Nearly everyone is adequately fed, clothed, and housed. Unemploy- 
ment is not a serious problem in the relatively small wage-earning 
segment of the population, and a tolerable level of living can be 
achieved by nearly everyone willing to work. The same is true in 
agricultural areas where rich natural resources and a gentle climate 
offer relatively comfortable living conditions to the farming major- 
ity. 

Individual incomes are low by Western standards, but there is 
little stress because of a lack of cash. The average annual per capital 
income is the equivalent of about US$170. But the Consumer Price 
Index is comparably low and most Thai are able to spend small cash 
surpluses on the few luxury goods they desire. Moreover, the idea 
of accumulating wealth for its own sake has been alien to the Thai 
outlook historically, and only certain types of goods, held in esteem 
for their status value as much as for the contribution they make to 
personal comfort, are considered really important. There are indica- 
tions that in some of the larger urban centers a desire for wealth 
may be assuming importance, but generally most people are content 
with their lot. 

In the fields of public health and welfare, the Thai traditionally 
have turned to close relatives, friends, and neighbors or have relied 
on the local Buddhist temple for help in time of need. Since the end 
of World War II, however, systematic government activities and 
programs conducted by the Ministry of Public Health and by the 
Department of Public Welfare in the Ministry of the Interior have 
assumed the greater part of the load. Operations of these agencies 
are included in official plans for economic and social development 
and are allotted about 14 percent of the annual national budget. In 
the area of public health they involve the construction of new 
hospitals and medical facilities, programs to control communicable 
diseases, the establishment of health centers to bring medical serv- 
ices to rural regions, the expansion of institutions to train medical 
personnel and technicians of all types, and the institution of a 
nationwide program of health education at all levels of society. In 
the area of public welfare the government is active in the provision 
of housing for low-income families, the development and improve- 



ment of potable water supplies, the construction of sewage and 
sanitation projects, and the operation of a number of programs 
catering to the aged, >oung, disabled, destitute, underprivileged, 
handicapped, and other needy citizens (see ch. 12, Character and 
Structure of the Economy). 

The health and welfare activities of the Thai government are 
supplemented by more than fifty private charitable organizations 
and by various international welfare organizations, particularly by 
local branches of the specialized agencies of the United Nations. 
Many of the domestic nongovernment efforts are not completely 
self-supporting and have to be helped by subsidies provided by the 
ministries of public health and the interior. 

Despite the considerable advances that have been made, much 
remains to be done in the fields of public health, sanitation, and 
welfare. Many parts of the country, especially the Northeast Khorat 
Plateau Region, suffer from chronic water shortages, and sewage 
disposal is inadequate in most areas. Diseases caused by poor sanita- 
tion remain leading causes of illness and death. In addition, because 
most of the country’s hospitals and Western-trained physicians are 
found in and around Bangkok, the mass of the people lack modern 
medical care and continue to rely on traditional remedies and on 
practitioners of Chinese medicine. 



STANDARDS OF LIMNG 

Standards of living are not uniform throughout Thailand so that 
sharp contrasts exist between life in urban and rural areas and 
among the various geographic regions of the country. The disparity 
between urban and rural life is the result of growing industrializa- 
tion and the impact of Western influences on recreation and the 
pace of living; that among geographic regions stems from environ- 
mental factors that make the basic necessities of life cheaper or 
more available in some areas than in others. 

The highest standards are found in the metropolitan area of 
Bangkok, where there are more jobs, goods, and services available 
and the people operate almost exclusively on a money economy. 
The same is true to a lesser degree in other urban centers through- 
out the nation. Some rural residents, in fact, assert that conditions 
in the cities are better than in the countryside; but, in general, they 
do not seem to envy the city dweller’s way of life with its traffic 
congestion, crowded housing, bars, restaurants, and many establish- 
ments of amusement. 

Among the regions, living standards are lowest in the Northeast 
Khorat Plateau, where agricultural production is handicapped by a 
long dry season ^ind sandy soil, roads and highways are inadequate, 
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the incidence of disease is most prevalent, villages lack health and 
community services, and per capita income is about one-half the 
national average. 

Nevertheless, the people everywhere feel relatively secure in their 
basic ways of life. They have all the primary needsj such as food, 
housing, and clothing, and show few signs of frustration arising 
from unfulfilled wants. 



Diet and Nutrition 

The supply of food, except in some areas of the Northeast Khorat 
Plateau Region, is abundant, and most Thai appear to have enough 
to eat. The daily per capita intake in 1970 was estimated to be 
about 2,100 calories, which is superior to that in many other coun- 
tries of Southeast Asia. The variety of foodstuffs, nevertheless, is 
sometimes limited, and the reliance on a practically all-rice diet 
provides inadequate protein, vitamins, and calcium so that nutri- 
tional diseases are prevalent in many areas. 

Rice, which supplies about 80 percent of the daily caloric intake, 
is the basis of all meals at every income level. Traditionally, the 
gi-ain was home pounded and retained a good deal of the bran; 
consequently, much of the vitamin B-1, without which beriberi, a 
vitamin- deficiency disease, results. In more modern times, however, 
machine-milled, polished rice has become customary. In Bangkok 
rice is sold only in this form, and even in rural areas farmers usually 
send their rice to local mills for processing. In order to retain nutri- 
tional value, rice is sometimes parboiled to drive the vitamins into 
the kernels before milling; at other times, special grains containing 
concentrated thiamin, niacin, riboflavin, and other vitamins and 
minerals are added to enrich ordinary rice. People object to the 
odor and color of parboiled rice and to the cost of enriched grain, 
however, so the vast majority persist in eating the less nutritious 
polished form. 

To the maximum extent the family budget will allow, the basic 
rice diet is supplemented by fish, meat, eggs, poultry, vegetables, 
and a variety of fruits. Fish is the major source of protein, although 
it is often unavailable in the Northern and Western Mountain and 
the Northeast Khorat Plateau regions. It is salted, dried, pickled, 
fermented, boiled, and eaten raw. Often small bits are combined 
with saffron and added to fried rice. Pork, beef, and poultry are 
available in limited amounts and are eaten, particularly in urban 
iireas, as often as they can be afforded. To save costs, poorer people 
eat the meat of aged draft animals as f, substitute. Most common 
garden vegetables are plentiful and are eaten separately or in salads. 
There is an abundance of fruits, including apples, bananas, papayas. 
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pineapples, limes, rambutans (a pulpy fruit like litchi nuts), mangos- 
teens, and pomelos (grapefruit), and they form important items in 

the diet. . . , • j 

Cooking has traditionally been an art, and Thai women take pride 

in their skill in preparing sauces, savories, curries, condiments, 
sweets, and desserts and in serving foods in an attractive manner. 
Exquisite flowers are carved out of vegetables as garnishes for 
dishes, and a flower petal or bright condiment is usually added as a 

final touch. , . i.u ^ f 

Typical Thai dishes include gang tom yam, a hot broth made from 

lemon grass garnished with prawns and served with a dash of lime 
juice. Chicken, stuffed with grated coconut and roasted on a spit, is 
a favorite. The coconut is used only for flavoring and is removed 
before the chicken is eaten. Curry paste and soy sauce are used with 
makroot for curry, and a salad of cucumbers and tiny leeks mth a 
soy sauce dressing is common. Many types of spices are used in the 
preparation of meat dishes. Desserts are usually fruit or sweets 
made with coconut. Milk and dairy products are rarely consumed. 

Eating habits vary slightly between urban and rural areas. In 
urban areas more vegetables and meat products are eaten, and 
canned goods are more in demand. In the countryside peasants 
usually eat two meals a day but have frequent snacks. Meal hours 
are irregular; the family eats when it gets hungry, except when the 
work of the planting and harvesting seasons demands breakfast at 
dawn and supper at dusk. In cities most upper class families have 
adopted the Western pattern of three meals a day. In the cities also 
there has been an increase in the number of restaurants because of 
the growth of a salaried, middle income group. Restaurants serving 
Thai food are less popular than those specializing in Chinese, West- 
ern, and Malay foods, in that order. 



Clothing 

A gradual revolution in dress has been occurring as the people 
increasin^y come to adopt Western clothing or Asian variations of 
Western fashions. Traditional Thai dress is rapidly disappearing ex- 
cept in the interior and among the elderly peasants. Outside the 
urban areas both men and women wear the phanung, a length of 
material wrapped around the waist in the manner of a skirt. The 
men draw one ev.d of the piece between their legs and tuck it into 
the belt line, causing the phanung to cling to their legs and appear 
to be breeches. The phasin, a skirt-like garment popular among 
northern women, is worn with a blpuse or a scarf wrapped around 
the bosom or the shoulders. Whenever possible, however, rural 
people wear Western clothes for more formal occasions, 

In the cities and larger4owns, members of the ispper and middle 
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income groups wear Western clothes regularly but return to tradi- 
tional Thai attire on formal or special occasions. Members of the 
lower class ordinarily wear a combination of Thai and Western gar- 
ments or, among the older segment, strictly Thai apparel. Both 
sexes wear Western-style clothing for special occasions if possible. 

Middle and upper class men wear their hair cut in Western fash- 
ion; lower class men continue to crop theirs close to the head. 
Western heir styles are popular with younger women, and cosmetics 
are used even in remote villages. 



Housing 

The climate is so mild that elaborate shelter is not required and 
heating is necessary only at high elevations. Houses are usually built 
of wood, but since World War II many of the better woods have 
become scarce and expensive. Teak, for example, has become too 
costly for all except the very wealthy, and many other hardwoods 
have become less available as they have acquired export value. Even 
bamboo and palm matting have risen in price. Housing costs have 
increased also because of a change in methods of construction. In 
the past, especially in rural areas, houses were built by the coopera- 
tive effort of relatives and neighbors, but in 1970 more and more 
construction was being done by hired professional carpenters. 

In rural areas the most common type of house is a rectangular 
structure with palm matting walls, a thatched roof, and a bamboo 
or wood-slat floor. Supported on posts that may be two to ten feet 
above the ground, houses are entered by climbing a ladder. The 
space beneath the more elevated houses provides shelter for live- 
stock and a storage area. The finest rural houses are built entirely of 
teak and may be roofed with tile, but they are increasingly rare, 
even in the teak-growing northern regions; elsewhere a new teak 
house is a mark of wealth. 

Whatever the material used, the basic rural house style is the 
same. It consists of a single rectangular room and, in large dwellings, 
several sleeping rooms. Cooking is done in the main room or in a 
space partitioned off as a kitchen; more prosperous families may 
have separate kitchens built away from the main dwelling. Furni- 
ture and household goods include a low table or two, a brick or 
earth-and-box stove, earthenware pots and water jars, porcelain or 
brass bovvls and pots, bamboo baskets, kapok mattresses for sitting 
and sleeping, wooden chests, a Buddha statue, and perhaps a loom. 
In the houses of the well-to-do, these items are the same but are of 
finer quality. The better homes also usually contain some pieces of 
Western-style furniture. 

The size of the farm compound and the number and variety of 
buildings in it, such as granaries, animal sheds, storage huts, a bath- 
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ing shed, houses for domestic sei*vants, a kitchen, a privy, and possi- 
bly a house for married children living at home, are also indicators 
of wealth. Rich families sometimes invest in additional farm ani- 
mals, which are rented to neighboring farmers. Radios, engines for 
irrigation use, farm implements, kerosine lanterns, gasoline gener- 
ators and pumps, sewing machines, motor-driven boats, and bicycles 
are also within the reach of some farmers. 

In urban areas housing problems are complicated by overcrowding 
and a proliferation of substandard accommodations. This situation 
is prevalent throughout the country but is most clearly evident in 
Bangkok, where there has been a gi'eater influx of people fiom lural 
areas in search of profitable, if temporary, occupations. 

Housing standards in the capital present extremes of poverty and 
luxury. Thousands of families live in the restricted quarters of 
houseboats. The poorest people rent space in structures built from 
bamboo scrap lumber, packing boxes, and tin salvaged from oilcans. 
Many of the shacks in the lower sections of the city are swept away 
periodically by the floods of the Chao Phraya River or are de- 
stroyed by fire, but landlords quickly replace them as a profitable 
investment. There ave no sanitation facilities, and water is obtained 
from public taps. The canals seiwe as the sewage disposal system and 
constitute a serious health hazard during the dry season. 

The typical house of the middle income family is a small two- 
storied structure with wooden walls and a tile roof. A large veranda 
or room at the entrance, generally Western in style, is used for 
receiving guests. It may contain a table, some chairs and framed 
pictures, a cane rack, and a raised platform with mats and pillows 
for lounging. There may also be one or two private rooms on the 
giound floor. The kitchen invariably is apart from the house but is 
connected to it by a covered passageway. The family rooms are 
upstairs and are generally furnished in Thai style with a low table, 
mats, and chests. 

The houses of the elite, scattered about the city and its suburbs, 
are set in walled compounds, which also contain quarters for ser- 
vants. Most compounds have their own water tanks and electric 
generators. 

In order to alleviate housing shortages, a modest government- 
financed building progiam in urban areas is included as a part of the 
Second National Economic and Social Development Plan 
(1967—71). The program, carried out by the Department of Public 
Welfare, the Housing Project Fund, and the Government Housing 
Bank, em/isages the construction of 3,800 new public housing units 
in apartment buildings and separate houses for families by the end 
of the program period. In addition to renting or selling these units 
on a rental-purchase plan, the agencies also make loans available to 
private persons to build or improve their own dwellings and encour* 
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age private investment to construct housing projects for low-income 
groups. 

Supplemental to the official housing program but not funded as 
part of it, the National Police Department under the Ministry of the 
Interior, the Royal Irrigation Department in the Ministry of Na- 
tional Development, and several other government agencies have 
carried out small housing projects for their own workers. Despite 
these activities, however, housing remains short, and much of the 
population lives in crowded and dilapidated dwellings. 

Consumption Levels 

Consumption levels among the Thai are high by Asian standards. 
Many families in all income categories feel little restraint about 
spending, and there seems to be a preference for accumulating 
goods rather than for saving money. Considerable amounts of avail- 
able family money are also expended on marriages and funerals, 
which aie made as elaborate as possible because the more ostenta- 
tious they are, the more they add to the prestige of the sponsors. 
Similarly, generous contributions to the local Buddhist temple 
enhance the donors’ prestige among friends and neighbors. The 
richer families endow new temples because it is considered more 
advantageous to endow a new temple than merely to support an old 
one. Finally, people generally spend liberally on the education of 
their children, which not only helps the children’s chances for social 
and economic advancement but also contributes to the family’s 
prestige. 

Consumer commodities are available in quantity and variety, even 
in the most remote villages. Every village has at least one shop, and 
stores are augmented by itinerant Chinese peddlers who carry their 
merchandise by boat, cart, or pack pony into markets and village 
fairs. From the peddlers, the villager gets needles, cloth, tobacco, 
salt, cooking utensils, sweets and condiments, hardware and simple 
tools, cosmetics, jewelry, and many other items. In 1970 transistor 
radios were within the reach of almost everyone, and peasants could 
often be seen carrying them on the way to work in the fields. 

The costs of virtually all consumer goods and services have been 
rising steadily, but personal incomes have generally managed to 
keep pace. Accordingly, consumption levels expressed in terms of 
percentages of family income have remained relatively stable. In 
1970 it was estimated that the average Thai family spent 45 percent 
of its annual income on food; 16 percent on housing; 9 percent on 
clothing; 7 percent on medical and personal services; 6 percent on 
transport; 4 percent on gifts and taxes; and 13 percent on educa- 
tion, amusements, alcoholic beverages, and other miscellaneous 
living costs. 
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In matters of public health and sanitation, the people in 1970 
were still in a transitional stage between traditional and modern 
medical practices. The government formed an active vanguard in 
introducing modern, scientific medica* concepts and techniques and 
was highly successful in developing and expanding medical facilities 
and institutions, in improving environmental sanitation, and in 
promoting general medical education among the population, espe- 
cially children in the schools. As a result, many diseases that for- 
merly caused hundreds of deaths each year were brought under 
control, medical care and treatment were made available to every- 
one in all parts of the country, and the state of public health was at 
the highest level in history. Nevertheless, large segments of the pop- 
ulation still relied on traditional ideas and methods, including the 
use of charms, magical formulas, and ritualistic ceremonies, to deal 
with disease and misfortune. Even among the more educated Thai 
who understood and accepted medicine as a science, there were 
those who consulted a qualified doctor but also visited traditional 
practitioners. 

Traditional Medical Practices and Beliefs 

Traditional Thai medicine is a mixture of Chinese and Indian 
theories, Buddhist and animistic beliefs, and techniques developed 
through trial and error. Many common afflictions are recognized 
and easily diagnosed as being of physical origin. Othem are thought 
to be the work of evil spirits that, from whim or malice, enter the 
body. Sorcerers are frequently thought to be responsible for getting 
rid of them. 

Little attention is given to the prevention of illness, although 
Buddhist or animistic amulets and charms are used as protection 
against specific ailments and misfortune in general. Among the talis- 
mans most frequently worn are images of Buddha, metal cylinders 
containing slips of paper inscribed with magic spells, and cotton 
strings tied around the wrists or ankles or made into necklaces. The 
use of tattooing as insurance against disease is widespread among 
the hill people of the north. | 

Some villagers, particularly/ those in the Central Lowland Region, 
believe that young childreiy can be assured good health by cutting 
their hair in a particular way. Several clay dolls, each with a differ- 
ent hairdo, are made and placed in front of a youngster. The child s 
hair is then arranged like that of the doll he reaches for in the belief 
that he will thus avoid the children’s diseases that might otherwise 
plague him. 

House spirits are believed by many to be the most import^t 
protection against sickness or other misfortune. Accordingly, spirit 
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dwellings are built on the occasion of a housewarming, and the 
spirit is propitiated frequently to ensure good health. 

Traditional methods of therapy include many home remedies and 
favored food and herbal mixtures that may be known generally or 
only by a single family. They are usually prepared by the person 
who is ill or by a member of his family and are taken without ritual 
or thought of spiritual intervention. Medicines of the Chinese phar- 
macist, if there is one in the community, or those purchased from 
itinerant peddlers are also popular. They include traditional Chinese 
medicaments; modern patent medicines; and a few modern drugs, 
such as aspirin, quinine, and sulfanilamide. 

In cases of more serious illness attempts are made to propitiate 
the house spirit or to seek the help of a local practitioner. The 
practitioner may be certified in traditional medicine, or he may be 
an unregisteied nonprofessional who engages in the art as an avoca- 
tion. Usually, he is a man reputed to have magical curing abilities or 
one who has devoted himself to the study of herbal medicines. 
Whether the cure prescribed is primarily medical or ritualistic de- 
pends on the diagnosis and, to a large extent, on the specialty of the 
practitioner. If the difficulty seems to be primarily with an evil 
spirit, offerings may be made to cool the spirit’s anger, or elaborate 
gifts may be promised in the event of a speedy recovery. In more 
stubborn cases exorcism may be deemed necessary. This is accom- 
plished by incantations; sprinkling with lustral water; offerings of 
incense, candles, and flowers; or even by beating the patient. 

During childbirth, which usually takes place at home, most village 
women are still attended by midwives employing traditional 
methods. In the absence of a midwife, the pregnant woman’s 
mother or some other relative will aid in the delivery. Traditional 
postnatal care consists of the mother’s staying indoors for six to 
eight weeks, lying near an open fire. 

Medical Organization 

All matters concerning the health of the nation are controlled by, 
and are the sole responsibility of, the Ministry of Public Health. 
This agency operates through four major divisions: the Office of the 
Under Secretary of State for Health, the Department of Health, the 
Department of Medical Services, and the Department of Medical 
Science. In addition to these divisions, the ministry also contains a 
number of separate committees that are concerned with specialized 
health problems and acrivities. The most important ones are the 
Government Pharmaceutical Organization Committee, the National 
Nutntion Committee, the School Health Committee, the Health 
Coordination Committee, the National Committee on Health Prob- 
lems, the National Cholera Research Committee, and the Organizing 
Committee for the National Cancer Institute. 
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The Office of the Under Secretary of State for Health, in addition 
to administering and coordinating the work of the 
ments of the ministry, also registers and licenses doctois, dentists, 
nurses, medical and sanitation personnel, hospitals, chnics of all 
kinds; supervises the production, processing, sale, and dis ri 
of food and drugs; controls programs tor the reduction or eradica- 
tion of tuberculosis, filariasis, and malaria; and maintains records on 

vital statistics. , 

The Department of Health deals with the prevention and contro 

of diseases and promotion of the health of the nation. It carries 
the rural health and school health programs; operates and "'aintems 
health centers throughout the country; directs f !''J 

units concerned with sanitary projects and control programs for 

infectious diseases; imposes and enforces quarantines; operates spe- 
cialized hospitals for tuberculosis, infectious diseases and 
and conducts a nationwide program of health education through 

^^The^ Department of Medical Services provides medical and nursing 
care for the physically and mentally sick in all general and mental 
hospitL operated by the government. These seryces are 

provided free of charge to the indigent. Those who can afford to 
pay are charged minimal, fees for the actual cost of drugs, persona 

services, and laboratory examinations. 

The Department of Medical Science is resi^nsible for research m 
medical sciences and for providing modern diagnostic procedures m 
the treatment and prevention of diseases. It studies all form of 
human diseases to determine their causes, prevention, and cure, 
making its findings available to the medical profession. It develops 
and manufactures vaccines and toxoids for smallpox, rabies, pertus- 
sis, cholera, typhoid, diphtheria, and tetanus. Its laboratories ana- 
lyze food consumed by the Thai people to ensure its punty and 
serve as a national center for examining blood, stool, and urine 
specimens for diagnostic piwposes. . 

Below the national level, each province has a 
office. The provincial health officer is assisted and guided by otti- 
dais in the Department o£ Health, but he is directly answerable 
only to the governor of his province. 
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Diseases 

Available published statistics do not completely reflect the inci- 
dence of diseases in the country. In most areas only major epidemic 
diseases are required to be reported to the authorities, and les^r 
illnesses can only be estimated. The major caus^ of death are a so 
obscure because in rural areas, where about 8J percent of th 
people live, headmen and lay practitioners who are not qualified o 
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make ^curate diagnoses determine and report the diseases involved. 
Nevertheless, official figures released by the Ministry of Public 
Health indicate that in 1970 the ten major causes of death in de- 
scending order of frequency were: diseases of early infancy; diar- 
rhea and enteritis; pulmonary tuberculosis; pneumonia; diseases of 
the heart; dysentery; malaria; complications of pregnancy, child- 
birth, and postchildbirth, diseases of the stomach and duodenum- 
and typhoid fever. ’ 

Among major diseases, the most prevalent are diarrhea, dysentery 
and a variety of other enteric ailments, such as helminthiasis and 
typhoid fever. Reportedly, they affect as much as 80 percent of the 
popmation in any one year and are responsible for over 19 000 
deaths, or about 1 death for each 2,000 population. The primary 
cau^s of these afflictions are contaminated water supplies and gen- 
erally poor sanitary conditions. Garbage and trash are disposed of 
mdiscriininately with little thought of the consequences. There are 

few latrines, and in rural areas most people simply use available 
streams and fields. 

In the cities many of the larger buildings have septic tanKs, out 
there are no public sewage systems. Instead, open sewage drains are 
used to discharge garbage and untreated sewage into rivers and 
canals, which are the primary sources of water for household use. In 
some of the larger urban areas river water is treated chemically 
before being piped to public water taps and private dwellings, but 
the pipes are often polluted by seepage. 

In the countryside rainwater for cooking and drinking is stored in 
large jars in season, but ponds, streams, rivers, and shallow wells 
have to be used during the dry monsoon. A further health hazard is 
created, and pollution of basic water supply sources is com- 
pounded, by the fact that people regularly use the same rivers, 
canals, streams, and ponds for drinking, bathing, laundering, and 
swimming. 

Tu^rculosis, nearly always of the respiratory tract, is one of the 
pnncipal infectious diseases in the country and ranks third among 
fatal diseases. In some of the more crowded and congested areas it 
IS estimated that about 7 percent of the population is infected. In 
order to control and reduce the incidence of the disease, the Min- 
istry of Public Health has engaged in a vigorous antituberculosis 
campaign since 1953, concentrating mainly on schoolchildren and 
active carriers in the general population. Schoolchildren are X-rayed 
and given tuberculin tests every year in addition to regular and 
repeated vaccination. Ultimately, it is hoped that every child will be 
immunized. Among the general public, mass vaccinations ar« sched- 
uled, and detection, vaccination, and control centers have been es* 
tablished throughout the nation. Many of these centers are 
equipped with mobile units that constantly tour the countryside 
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serving people in remote areas. As a result of this 

dence^of tuberculosis is gradually dropping, but in 1969 about 

8.000 persons died from the disease. i.i., „„ 

Malaria has long been a major health problem. As recently a 
IMB it debilitated and killed more persons than 
causing some 40,000 deaths annually-among them 14,000 childr 
under ^four years of age. Since then the Malaria Eradication Project 
of the Ministry of Public Health has been active in 

disease. For purposes of the ^c- 

thirty zones. The zones were subdivided into eight to twelve sec 

tors, and these, in turn, into five squad areas, each with about 

16,000 inhabitants. Three or four techniciaiw were ^signed to each 
squad. Entire villages were sprayed with dichloro-diphenyl- 
trichloro-ethane (DDT) in the weeks before and immediately after 
the rainy season in May. Malaria control teams inspec ed houses ^d 
streams for the presence of mosquitoes, examined villagers to de er- 
mine whether or not they were infected, and distributed drugs for 
treatment. An important part of the program was a large-scale pub- 
lic education campaign carried out through lectures, posters, mobile 
exhibits, and motion picture units. By 1970 deaths from malana 
had fallen from 40,000 per year to only about 4,500, reducing it to 
fifth place on the list of major killers, the campaign is conhnuing, 
and authorities anticipate that by 1975 malaria will be looked upon 
as a pestilence of the pas^ 

■ In addition to the most prevalent diseases, a number of others are 
still matters of significant concern. Cholera, plague, and sniallpox, 
which once occurred in great epidemics, are now encountered rarely 
if at all Yaws, formerly endemic in rural regions, has been trough 
down to an incidence less than 0.002 percent in mo^ areas Filana- 
sis is prevalent in southern Thailand, but its incidence has been 
reduced. Leprosy is widespread, particularly m the 
eastern sections of the country. It was estimate ^ 

200,000 cases were under surveillance and treatment at the begin- 
ning of 1970. Venereal diseases, especially syphilis, have been major 
health problems for years. They occur less frequently in rurd areas, 
but the rate of incidence is high in the cities. Although prostitution 
is forbidden by law, the fifty-odd venereal disease clinics through- 
out the country report that about 5 percent of the population have 
contracted the disease. The actual percentage may be even higher 

since many cases are not reported. . . . « .i 

Among the lesser diseases, common colds, influenza, and 
respiratory ailments are rife during the peak of the rainy season. 
Diabetes, hypertension, and cerebrovascular diseases have become 
increasingly prevalent. Gallstones are endemic in certain parte of the 
northeast, and patients with carcinoma of the liver are frequently 
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reported. Diphtheria and poliomyelitis are encountered occasion- 
ally. 



Medical Facilities 

Thailand is fairly well served by a number of modern hospitals 
and other medical institutions capable of administering to vir^ally 
every bodily or mental illness. According to figures available in 
1970, the country had 203 active hospitals providing a combined 
total of approximately 22,000 beds. Ninety-eight of these institu- 
tions were owned and operated by the Department of Medical Serv- 
ices in the Ministry of Public Health; nineteen were run by other 
government agencies, such as the police, the military, and large 
municipalities; and eighty-six were facilities of private charitable 
and religious organizations. In addition to these formal hospitals, 
the Ministry of Public Health administered about 2,500 health and 
maternity centers in rural areas and many private doctors in urban 
areas had their own small clinics, some with a few beds for patients 
needing hospitalization. 

Institutions of the Department of Medical Services included 
eighty-eight general hospitals and ten devoted to mental and neuro- 
logical disorders. The largest and best general hospitals were in 
Bangkok and its environs, but there was at least one in each of the 
nation’s seventy-one provinces. All were permanently, if somewhat 
inadequately, staffed, and each was equipped with full facilities for 
modem medical treatment, including operating theaters. X-ray 
machines, blood banks, and diagnostic laboratories. The other insti- 
tutions included six regular mental hospitals, two neurological 
hospitals, one hospital for feebleminded children, and one for the 
care and rehabilitation of narcotics addicts. 

Generally, medical services, both inpatient and outpatient, at all 
government hospitals are provided free of charge to the indigent. 
Those who can afford to pay something are billed at rates based on 
the cost of production for drugs, medicines, special laboratory ex- 
aminations, and personal medical services. All general hospitals also 
have special wards for patients who can afford to pay full costs for 
room, drugs, meals, surgery, laboratory fees, and special nursing 
care; even these fees, however, are considerably less than those 
charged for comparable services in private hospitds. Primary finan- 
cial support for government hospitals is provided in the annual 
budget of the Ministry of Public Health, but most also receive pri- 
vate donations to pay for new building additions or a piece of 
specialized equipment. 

The most prominent and noteworthy hospitals are those operated 
by the government in the metropolitan Bangkok area. The largest 
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are the Siriraj Hospital and the Women and Children’s Hospital, 
each of which can accommodate 1,500 bed patients. The Sinraj 
Hospital, established in 1888, is one of the oldest in the country. In 
addition to full general medical seiwices, it is the site ot Thaitod s 
major school of medicine. The Women and Children s Hospital was 
established in 1951 primarily to serve expectant mothers, “s serv- 
ices expanded rapidly to treat all maladies of women and children, 
and in 1970 it was a favorite institution for young doctors serving 

their internships. , -j. e 

The Chulalongkorn Memorial Hospital is also the site of a major 

medical school. Its 1,132 beds accommodate about 60,000 inpa- 
tients a year, and its outpatient clinic serves over 300,000 annually. 
The Lerd-Sinn General Hospital, with 500 beds, not only provides 
basic care and treatment similar to other general hospitals but also 
serves as an emergency hospital for accident cases and injuries. Its 
well-equipped laboratories produce a wide variety of pharmaceuti- 
cals, and its cytology laboratory has become important in the detec- 
tion of cancer. The Buddhist Priests’ Hospital is relatively small 
(250 beds) but is unique in that it is reserved exclusively for monks 
and novices and is administered strictly in accordance with sacred 
Buddhist disciplines. It is especially noted for the skill of its sur- 
geons in thoracic operations. . , , o 

Among the nongovernment hospitals, the Bangkok Sanitarium 
and Hospital of Seventh Day Adventists is perhaps the best known. 
Commonly referred to simply as the mission hospital this institu- 
tion has only about 200 beds but is the one most oHen us^ by 
Americans and other foreigners resident in Bangkok. The St. Loms 
Hospital is a small general hospital operated by the Roman Catholic 
Church and traditionally staffed by French doctors. 

Supplementing the services performed by the hospit^s are the 
increasing number of health and maternity centere established and 
operated by the Department of Health in the Ministry of Public 
Health. These facilities, located in rural areas throughout the na- 
tion, are classified into three types, depending on their size and the 
type of services they offer. Class I centers are staffed with a mini- 
mum of one doctor, one qualified nurse-midwife, two junior health 
workers, and one auxiliary midwife. Each is equipped with ten to 
twenty-five beds for emergency cases and provides all basic heal^ 
services and medical care for the 30,000 people in the standard- 
sized districts assigned to them. Class II centers, sometimes calM 
health subcenters, are smaller and are designed to serve area units 
containing 5,000 persons. Their staffs usually consist of one junior 
health worker and one nurse-midwife, although occwionally they 
are assigned one extra midwife. The services they perform are lim- 
ited to maternal and child welfare, environmental sanitation, con- 
trol of communicable diseases, health education, medical care of 
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minor ailments, and the sale of simple remedies. Class III centers we 
known as midwifery stations and serve about 1,000 people at the 
hamlet level. They are staffed with only one midwife, who is re- 
sponsible for maternal and child health and vaccination. 

At the beginning of 1970 there were 241 Class I, 944 Class II, and 
1,494 Class III centers in the country. Plans call for the establish- 
nrent of about 200 new centers of all classes annually. 

Full and excellent professional education for physicians, smgeons, 
dentists, and medical technicians of various sorts is provided by 
four medical schools, each of which is affiliated with one of the 
country’s major general hospitals. These four institutions are super- 
vised and considered to be a part of the University of Medical 
Sciences, a division of the Ministry of Public Health. The oldest 
medical school is the Siriraj Hospital Medical School, associated 
with the Bangkok hospital of the same name. When it became evi- 
dent that the Siriraj school could not produce enough doctors to 
meet growing needs, a second school was established in 1947 at the 
Chulalongkorn Memorial Hospital after which it was named. In 
1957 the third medical school was established at Chiengmai in con- 
junction with the Chiengmai General Hospital. It is the only medi- 
cal school outside Bangkok. Finally, a fourth medical school was 
opened in 1969 at the Ramathibhodi Hospital. Its first class is 

expected to graduate in 1971. , , „ 

Courses leading to medical degrees in these four schools follow 
the same general curriculum. After completing two years of pre- 
medical training, student doctors undergo four years of rigorous 
training in all medical subjects and then are required to serve an 
internship of two more years before being admitted to full practice 
as doctors. Dental courses and those for nurses and nurse-midwives 
also take four years, but there is no requirement for intern service. 

Medical Personnel 

The government requires the registration of physicians, dentists, 
nurses, and other medical personnel, including practitioners of tra- 
ditional medicine. A vast number of the latter~herbalists, spirit 
doctors, self-taught dentists, and part-time healers-remain unregis- 
tered; also in this category are numerous Buddhist monks to whom 
villagers often turn for medical as well as spiritual advice. 

According to official figures released by the Ministry of Public 
Health, the country had 4,690 physicians with modem medical 
training at the beginning of 1970. This is about 1 qualified doctor 
for every 6,700 persons, which is not nearly enough to provide 
adequate medical care for the population. The situation is exacer- 
bated by the fact that about two-thirds of all doctors are in the 
Bangkok area and show little inclination to move to the country- 
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side, where the ratio is about 1 doctor to every 20,000 persons. 
About one-third of all registered doctors are employed by the 
Ministry of Public Health in its many hospitals, health centers, 
staffs, and laboratories; the rest are in private practice or perform 
permanent staff duty in nongovernment hospitals. 

Also at the beginning of 1970 there were only 469 registered 
dentists, 12,359 graduate nurses and nurse-midwives, about 15,000 
pharmacists and almost 15,000 practitioners of traditional medi- 
cine. 

The prestige enjoyed by traditional practitioners is gradually 
being transferred to doctors, nurses, dental technicians, and sanita- 
tion professionals, although the process is a slow one in the coun- 
tryside, where most of the people rarely come in contact with the 
thin scattering of modern professional health workers. Wherever 
they are available, however, the new health services are eagerly 
sought out. 



Traditionally, welfare activities were considered to be the respon- 
sibility of individual families or of kinship and community groups. 
Nearly everyone had some relative to whom he could turn in an 
emergency or who would feed and shelter him should he be unable 
to provide for himself. When family resources proved insufficient, 
assistance was often provided by wealthy residents of the village or 
by the local temple. Buddhist monks v/ere always ready to supply 
food and shelter to vagrants, disabled persons, the mentally ill, and 
the infirm who had no families or whose families could not help 
them Often the temple committee also provided financial assist- 
ance to families that were temporarily in difficulty. Much of this 
sense of family and community obligation remains and is evident 
everywhere but, increasingly, as needs have become greater and the 
task surpasses the capability of traditional efforts to fulfill, more 
and more welfare activities have been assumed by the government 
and by charitable and religious organizations on a more orderly and 
organized basis. 



Social welfare activities of the government are distributed un- 
evently among a number of government agencies but are primarily 
administered by the Department of Public Welfare in the Ministry 
of the Interior. This agency formulates and implements social wel- 
fare programs for the country as a whole and provides major serv- 
ices in the fields of child welfare, care for the aged and handi- 
capped, services for special groups, socioeconomic measures, and 
community welfare. Other government agencies involved in welfare 
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work are the Ministry of Public Health, which c^es for children and 
administers mental hospitals; the Ministry of Education, which 
operates schools for handicapped chUdren; the Ministry of Defense, 
which cares for the families of servicemen and for war veterans; and 
the Central Juvenile Court of the Ministry of Justice, which is re- 
sponsible for the treatment of juvenile delinquents. 

The Department of Public Welfare, under the office of its direc- 
tor is divided into eleven divisions: the Child Welfare Division, the 
Occupational Assistance Division, the Housing Assistance Division, 
the Social Studies Division, the Finance Division, the Welfare Assist- 
ance Division, the Disaster Relief Division, the Community Service 
Division, the Social Security Division, the Self-Help Land Settle- 
ment Division, and the Housing Division. Each of these divisions has 
functional responsibilities in areas indicated by its name. 

Below the national level the department has establ-shed we fare 
offices in the provinces and has set up five labor offices in large 
provincial urban areas. At this level also, provincial and municipal 
administrations play an important role in welfare activities. In co- 
operation with the Department of Public Welfare, they are con- 
cerned with maternal and child welfare, youth activities, and com- 
munity development programs. 

In order to coordinate welfare activities throughout the country, 
including those of private groups, the Department of Public Welfare 
has set up a number of specialized boards and committees. The 
Central Tribal Welfare Committee, for example, concerns itself with 
programs for the welfare and development of hill tribes in the 
north. The National Research Council studies contemporary social 
problems and conditions relating to the social structure of, and 
changes in, the country. The Crime Prevention Board deve.ops data 
for the maintenance of peace and order and advises the government 
on methods and techniques for preventing crime. The Committee 
for the Promotion and Coordination of Youth Activities helps de- 
velop programs of youth recreation and encourages the establish- 
ment of youth centers in as many communities as possible. The 
Social Welfare Board coordinates all social welfare programs. Ihe 
Labor Advisory Committee advises the government on labor policy 
and the implementation of labor programs. The National Commu- 
nity Development Committee formulates and coordinates commu- 
nity development programs. 
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Government Institutions and Services 

The proper care and welfare of children has long been u matter of 
primary concern to the government. In this area publu- welfare 
authorities maintain twelve homes of various kinds for children 
under eighteen years of age. Among them are four orphanages for 
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those who have lost their parents or whose homes have been broken 
up by the death, disability, incompetence, or illness of one or both 
of their parents. Two other homes have been established for delin- 
quents who require special care or treatment and who have been 
ordered to the Juvenile Court. The six others comprise a school for 
boys, a school for girls, and four schools for handicapped children. 
These institutions provide domiciliary care and environment for a 
total of about 4,000 children a year. 

Noninstitutional care for children includes a comprehensive pro- 
gram of financial assistance to families when the need for it con- 
cerns a child, a program providing foster homes for dependent 
children, an adoption service, counseling and guidance clinics, and a 
variety of recreation services and facilities. Financial assistance is 
usually available when it is required to keep a child in school and 
may be in the form of food, clothing, medical care, school necessi- 
ties, or minor repairs to a house. The foster home program gives 
dependent children an opportunity to grow up in a family atmo- 
sphere while relieving their own parents of the financial burden of 
caring for them. If foster parents are under thirty years of age and 
the child’s natural parents agree, the government will arrange for 
their legal adoption. 

Counseling and guidance service is available to help needy families 
understand the proper approach to child care and to prevent chil- 
dren from leaving their homes. Much of this is performed by social 
workers of the Department of Public Welfare during the course of 
their daily work. When more extensive services, including psycho- 
logical testing and treatment of children who are suffering mental 
or emotional difficulties, are required, several hospitals of the Minis- 
try of Public Health have established child guidance clinics for the 
purpose. 

Recreational activities for children and young people have be- 
come a major program of the Department of Public Welfare. In 
addition to providing and equipping playgrounds in villages and 
urban communities, authorities in Bangkok have vigorously pro- 
moted and encouraged the formation of youth clubs in all sections 
of the country. These clubs arrange recreational programs of games, 
sports, arts, and crafts, cooking, and camping for youngsters from 
seven to fifteen years of age. In 1970 the government was sup- 
porting twenty municipal youth centers, at least one of which was 
in every geographic region of the nation. 

Government assistance and facilities for needy persons include 
disaster relief; homes for the aged, disabled, beggars, drug addicts, 
and prostitutes; and an important program to enable the landless, 
homeless, or unemployed to settle down in new and fertile land. 
The latter program, known officially as Self-Help Land Settlement, 
provides a small piece of virgin land and a financial loan for seeds, 
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livestock, building construction, and equipment to any Thai willing 
to work the land. If after five years the land has been made produc- 
tive, the settler is given title to his land. In connection with this 
program, the government arranges for the provision of community 
services, such as electricity, stores, and water supplies, for the com- 
munities thus created. 

Apart from the Self-Help Land Settlement program, the govern- 
ment in rural areas is engaged in a concerted program of public 
works, rural health service, school welfare, and community develop- 
ment. Public works are projects by which the government funds are 
used to help needy persons obtain employment. The rural health 
program involves demonstrations to assist villagers in improving 
their living conditions through better personal hygiene and environ- 
mental sanitation. The school welfare program provides free lodging 
and facilities for children who live far away from home. The com- 
munity development effort aims at getting villagers to improve their 
lot through their own attempts. They are encouraged and guided in 
the construction of roads, wells, bridges, sewage systems, and irriga- 
tion measures; in improving agricultural and handicraft practices; 
and in developing cultural and recreational facilities. 

Private Welfare Agencies and Services 

Although government welfare services are extensive, they are not 
adequate to fulfill all needs of the people. Accordingly, official 
encouragement is given to promote the establishment of pnvate, 
voluntary groups, organizations, and foundations, even though the 
successful operation of some of them often requires occasional or 
partial subsidy from government funds. In 1970 there was a myriad 
of these welfare agencies engaged in providing educational services 
for the blind, the crippled, and the deaf; custodial care for orphans 
and dependent children; youth services; and general emergency re- 
lief. With the exception of some medical care facilities throughout 
the nation supported by religious organizations and the Thai Red 
Cross Society and limited assistance provided by women’s clubs in 
every province, about one-half of the existing voluntary agencies 
were located in Bangkok. 

Without any form of centralized guidance, the activities or so 
many private groups would be overlapping, confusing, and ineffi- 
dent, so in 1960 the Council of Social Welfare of Thailand was 
formed to provide this service. The council is a nongovernment 
or gan ization tiiat serves as a central coordinating body for a major- 
ity of private welfare agencies. In addition to providing a forum for 
the exchange of ideas and experiences among its 167 members, the 
councU conducU research on social problems and raises funds for 
general welfare work. It has nine committees drawn from member 
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organizations that consider problems and solutions concerning ac- 
tivities in family welfare, child welfare, youth activities, community 
service, volunteer service, and rehabilitation and occupational pro- 
motion of the disabled. Its findings are then turned over to member 
organizations for implementation. The council does not render serv- 
ices directly to the public, but sometimes it develops pilot projects 
and tests them in the field before they are permanently assigned to 
an appropriate member agency. 

The National Council of Women of Thailand is a second coordi- 
nating agency designed to unify and improve welfare activities of 
worn’s organizations. Its members are primarily professional, 
social, and philanthropic associations of women or of those engaged 
in work among females. Most of its work consists of sponsoring 
conferences, seminars, and workshops where members meet and 
exchange ideas and experiences concerning social problems and 
services. 

The Thai Red Cross Society is the oldest and best known private 
welfare agency in the country. Organized in 1883 to provide medi- 
cal service, food, clothing, and other necessities to the armed forces, 
it affiliated with the International Red Cross in 1921 and adopted 
the full program of the world organization. It now has a chapter or 
a unit in each of the nation’s seventy-one provinces. These elements 
provide health education and services, medicines, medical treat- 
ment, and other emergency needs to the people of their areas. The 
society owns and operates two hospitals, one convalescent home, 
and nine local health centers and Ls responsible for the production 
of vaccines and serums for general hospital use. Its volunteers serve 
a variety of duties in hospitals and make and distribute clothes and 
food to victims of natural disasters. 

The Hua Kiaw Poh Teck Sieng Tung Foundation is another non- 
government welfare agency of long standing. It was established in 
1936 for social work within the Chinese community. It is particu- 
larly well known for its disaster relief services where it makes assist- 
ance in the form of cash and kind available to victims. The founda- 
tion also maintains a hospital in Bangkok for the poor, provides 
funeral services for the indigent, and contributes money to a num- 
ber of other private organizations. 

Other major private welfare organizations, representing a cross 
section of those in ThaUand, are the Foundation for the Welfare of 
the Crippled, the Foundation for the Welfare of the Blind, the 
Foundation for the Salesian Society of Thailand, the Poor Chil- 
dren’s Home Foundation, Pierra’s Foundation, the Foundation for 
the Welfare of Needy School Children, the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association day care centers, and the Rajaprajanugroh Founda- 
tion. 

The Foundation for the Welfare of the Crippled provides advice 
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care and aid to crippled children. It provides braces cmtches, arti- 
ficial limbs, and splints when needed; transport ^pp 
to hospitals for treatment; and supplies teachers for those under 
going prolonged treatment in hospitals. In Bangkok it operates a 
hostel where physical therapy is available 

School, which offers primary education and v^ational training for 
children who are severely handicapped. The 

ducU educational sessions for parents and guardians of cnppled 

“^Foundation for the Welfare of the Blind operates two schools 
for blind children between six and fourteen years of age-o'ie in 
Bangkok and the other in Chiengmai. It also runs the 
Training Center for blind youngsters and young adults at Pak Kret, 

"^Thf Poor°C^ Home Foundation maintains a home for chil- 

dren up to ten years of age. Regardless of nationality or relipous 
affiliation, any child who is an orphan or lacks proper care is eligi- 
ble for admission. hut it«s 

Pierra’s Foundation also operates a home for children, but lU 

facilities are designed primarily tor those bom to unmam^ 
Luiers. The home usually has about seventy residents ranging in 

afiG frorn birth to as old as sixteen • 

^The Foundation for the Welfare of Needy School 
centrates on aiding those who are in the compulsory education age 
group It provides school uniforms, textbooks, and other nrcessi- 
S including noontime meals, to those rvho othemnse might not 
be able to receive an education. 

The Young Women’s Christian Association operates two day care 
centers in B^gkok. These facilities provide full day care for about 

1 50 children of working mothers. 

The Rajaprajanugroh Foundation was formed as an ad hoc agency 
after the iiolent tropical storm that caused such d^^e ‘^outhem 
Thailand in 1962. When that disaster over, it 
tributions to continue its disaster work. The /ou^aUon in 1970 
provided educational assistance to children of aid victims of any 
natural catastrophe in Thailand. 
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CHAPTER 6 

EDUCATION, CULTURE, AND 
PUBLIC INFORMATION 



Overall government policies, such as strengthening nation^ unity, 
integrating the rural population and non-Thai ethnic groups into the 
national life, and modernizing society, had strong influence on 
Thailand’s educational, cultural, and public information activities in 
1970. Such traditions as reverence for royalty, acceptance of gov- 
ernment authority, and the widespread belief and practice of Thera- 
vada Buddhism contributed to the homogeneity of Thai culture. 

' Following the tradition of centuries, Thai have accepted freely. ^ 

selectively, those aspects of foreign cultures that they considered 
compatible with their own. In 1970 the urban population, about 10 
percent of the total, was adopting Western values and life style at a 
faster pace than ever before. 

The advancement of education was a principal concern of the 
government during the 1960s. Substantial public investment, sup- 
plemented by foreign assistance, improved educational programs at 
all levels, but the goal of full implementaUon of a seven-yrar com- 
pulsory education plan by 1971 was, by all indications in 1970, not 
likely to be met. Some success was achieved in making education 
functional and practical, but there was still widespread emphasis on 
such traditional methods as memorization and rote learning. 
Learning and knowledge, and the attendant acquisition of Buddhist 
merit, are respected for their religious value. Traditionally, s^lar 
education was valued mainly for the social prestige it provided, but 
in 1970 more importance was being pven to its value for profes- 
sional advancement. . - » • 

The arts and sciences have emerged from a synthesw of vanous 
foreign influences and native creativity, ^fore the middle of the 
nineteenth *century the predominant foreign influences came from 
Asian neighbors, especially China and India. The impact of W«tern 
civilizations became increasii^ly greater in the late nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. By 1970 Western influences were the pnmary 

forces modifying Thai culture. . . , 

After a long period of stagnation in the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries in nearly every aspect of cultural actmty, a 
renewed vigor became apparent after World War II and still vras 
beine felt in 1970. This rejuvenation brought forth new art works, 
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sculpture, and architecture reflecting a combination of traditional 
and modem influences. Most artistic expression as reflected in Thii 
classical forms has been, and continues to be. confined to a rela- 
tively small element of the population, including royalty and the 
urban elite. The rural and working population tended to follow 
other long-established patterns. Among these are various forms of 
folk dance drama and declamations sung to musical accompani- 
ment. 

Largely as a result of the government's efforts to exparxl interna- 
tional cultural contacts, the appreciation and influence of Thai cul- 
ture have expanded considerably throughout the world. 

The public information nredia in 1970 served the primary purpose 
of publicizing government policies and the support of government 
programs for political unity and economic development. Radio and 
television were largely in the hands of the government, despite lim- 
ited private ownership; the press, mostly privately operated, was, in 
accordance with custom, subject to government controls. The trend 
in 1970 appeared to be toward a greater regulation of the press, as 
well as other media, urrder the stress of the external and internal 
Communist threat. 

Programs, many of them begun in the 1 960s or earlier, placed 
special emphasis on increasing the dissemination of public informa- 
tion to more remote areas of the northern, northeastern, and south- 
ern regions. In 1970 substantial progress was being made in ex- 
tending radio and television coverages, films, arxl periodicals to the 
countryside, but most of the rural population depended on word- 
of-mouth sources for the news. 




EDUCATION 

Background of Modem Education 

The b^nnings of itK>dem education are found in the efforts of 
King Mongkut (1851—68) and Kii^ Chulalongkom (1868—1910) 
to train people to deal with Western nations and to better perform 
government tasks. Western teachers were engaged to teach officials, 
and English tutors were appointed for the royal children. Tradition- 
ally the bulk of formal education was provided by the Buddhist 
monks in the wat (Buddhist temple complex) schools. During the 
customary period of temple service, most young men received some 
learning by memorizing or copying scripture. Other children, with 
the exception of the sons of wealthy persons, had little or no for- 
mal schooling. Those who had the advantage of training in the wat 
school were accorded respect for the rest of their lives in their 
communities, reflecting the widespread deference customarily 
shown to persons who had superior knowledge. 
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The govemnwnt l>egan to take a wider interest in education in the 
late 1880s. The Ministry of Education, founded in 1892, took the 
lead in developing schools patterned largely after those of England. 
The Japanese sy.stem was studied, and from it came the concept of 
relating moral training and the duties of citizenship. Compulsojy 
education was initiated in 1921. but it was not until the mid l930s 
that serious attempts were made to implement the requirement. 

Another major step to encourage a minimum level of popular 
education was included in the Coastitution of 1932. Provision was 
made that the parliament would be fully elected, instead of ap- 
pointed. when half the population had completed four years of 
elementary education or within ten years, whichever was sooner. 
Despite some progress, after ten years the national leaders made the 
determination agaiasl popular elections. In 1957 fourteen of the 
seventy-one provinces had reached the level where 50 percent of 
their populations had had four years of education. Provisions of the 
1952 amended Constitution, calling for popular elections after five 
years in provinces where educational requirements had been met, 
were not fully implemented by the time Saril Thanarat placed the 
nation under martial law in 1958. Nevertheless, Sarit incre^ed the 
allocation for e^lucalion and promoted programs to improve 
schools, particularly at the elementary level. By the mid-1960s over 
50 percent of persons above fifteen years of age had had four or 
more years of schooling, and by 1970 the literacy rate among per- 
sons over ten years of age was about 70 percent. 

A national scheme of education developed in 1960 set the basic 
pattern and objectives for the Six- Year Plan in Educational Devel- 
opment, 1967—71. In general, the scheme gave greater recognition 
to child development and the principle of equality of opportunity, 
setting as its fundamental goal the full implementaliori of seven 
years of compulsory education within ten years. The Regional Edu- 
cation Development Plan Including Higher Education (REDPHE), a 
comprehensive program for all educational operations adopted in 
1958, was continued under the plans that implemented the 1960 
scheme. 

A fundamental aim of educational pre^rams was to increase paln- 
otism and thereby strengthen national unity and counteract Com- 
munist insurgency and propaganda. A concomitant objective was to 
develop the skills required to modernize the economy and thereby 
increase national strength. Special emphasis was given in the 1960s 
to the training of people in the outlying regions in order to inte- 
grate them more closely into the national life. 

Educational rights and obligations in 1970 were based on vanous 
sections of the 1968 Constitution. These included the following: 
every person enjoys full liberty of education in consonance with his 
civic duties and the laws on education; attendance at an elementary 
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school is compulsory for every child until the age of fourteen, 
unless the seventh-year level or equivalent credit is achieved before 
that age; the state is to promote and advance education and control 
and supervise all educational institutions; the Ministry of Education 
has the authority to control all schools and hold examinations at all 
levels except those under the Office of the Prime Minister; and the 
state is to permit institutions at the higher education level to man- 
age their osvn affairs svithin the limits provided by law. 



Control and Administration 

Control over education is highly centralized, and the trend after 
the mid l930s was toward greater responsibility and authority for 
the national government. Direction comes primarily from the Minis- 
try of Education, but the Office of the Prime Minister exercises 
direct supervision over the National Education Council and nine of 
the institutions of higher learning. Separate departments of the Min- 
istry of Education exercised control over: elementary and adult 
education, secondary education and private schools, vocational edu- 
cation, teacher training, physical education, educational techniques, 
religious affairs, and fine arts. Ministry authority over academic 
matters extended downward through the twelve regions to the prov- 
inces, districts, communes, and villages. In October 1966 the Pro- 
vincial Administration Authority of the Ministry of the Interior 
received responsibility for certain nonacademic operations — 
personnel administration, finance, and physical plants and equip- 
ment of elementary schools throughout the country. 

Communist control of mainland China and subversive activity by 
Communists were major factors that led to restrictions placed on 
Chinese schools in Thailand after World War II. Chinese education 
was limited to four years of elementary school; a ban was placed on 
Chinese-language instruction in secondary schools, and subjects and 
activities that tended to stimulate Chinese patriotism were re- 
stricted. These actions were taken despite the fact that persons of 
Chinese ethnic origin, numbering in 1970 about 4.5 million, were in 
most respects more fully integrated into the national life than the 
Chinese of other Southeast Asian countries. In 1967 the ban on 
Chinese-language instruction in secondary schools was lifted. In 
1970^ government officials continued to maintain close scrutiny 
over instruction in Chinese schools, which were maintained largely 
by funds contributed by^rivate Chinese voluntary associations in 
Thailand (see ch. 4, Social Systems and Values). 

A substantial percentage of the national budget was allocated to 
educational services in the 1960s, but the total resources available, 
including foreign assistance, were not adequate to meet rapidly in- 
creasing demands. Rapid population growth in the 1960s and the 
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low level of development when the 1960 scheme of education \vas 
initiated were basic factors. Planned expenditure for education as a 
percentage of the national budget for the late 1960s was 17.2 per- 
cent, and for 1971 it was 18 percent. Actual expenditure in 1967, 
the latest year for which deliiled data were available, was 2,798.6 
million baht (20.8 baht equal approximately US$l-see Glossary), 
or 15.2 percent of the total budget. The approximate percentages 
of this amount spent on the various facets of education were: ad- 
ministration, 6.6; elementary, 51.78; secondary, 10.0; technical, 
14.5; higher, 15.5; adult education, libraries, and museums, 1.0; and 
educational service.s, 0.1. 

Resources for educational use were contributed also by local com- 
munities and private sources in addition to those included in the 
national budget. Data on these contributions were no', ivailable in 
published form. 



System of Education 

The great bulk of schools are under the authority of the central 
government (see table 1). In 1967 over one-sixth of the students in 
regular elementary and secondary classes were in private schools 

(see table 2). i j 

Kindergarten and preschool education was noncompulsory and 

largely in private hands. In order to improve the quality of pre- 
school education, one state-owned kindergarten, to serve as a 
model, was authorized for each province. 

Elementary school consists of grades one through seven and is 
subdivided into lower grades— one through four— and upper 
grades— five through seven. Attention was focused in the 1960s on 
expanding facilities and obtaining a sufficient number of properly 
qualified teachers, but in 1970 there were still shortages. 

Of 24,000 government and municipal elementary schools in 1966, 
42.78 percent were in permanent buildings, 10.62 percent were in 
semipermanent structures, and 46.6 percent were in temporary fa- 
cilities. 

In the mid-1960s less than two-thirds of all teachers held certifi- 
cates or diplomas. Poor teacher qualification, in part, accounted for 
the failure of from 20 to 25 percent of students at the lower ele- 
mentary level to pass to the next grade each year. Authorities ac- 
knowledged that quality of education was still low despite efforts 
to introduce new teaching methods and make education more func- 
tional. The practice of lumping grades together and repeating the 
same material in successive years was often followed, even up to the 
tenth grade level. Attendance in many areas was poor, and the drop- 
out rate was high, as was evidenced by the disproportion between 
enrollment in the lower level and higher level in 1967. 
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Table 1. Sumber of School* and Teacher* in Thailard by Type of School, 1967 



Type of school 


Number of schools 


Number of teachers 


Kindergarten* 


64 


819 


Lower elementary* 


23,048 


84,685 


Upper elementary* 


2,090 


26,196 


Municipal (elementary and below) 


478 


7,550 


Secondary* 


478 


10,285 


Private (secondary and below) .... 


2,356 


39,316 


Vocational 


238 


7,643 


Teacher training 


32 


2,098 


Private special 


932 


3,694 


Adult education 


381 


1,019 


Total 


30,097 


183,305 



^Statistics for central Rovemmenl schools only. 



Source: Adapted from Stati*tical Yearbook: Thailand, 1967—1969 (No. 28), 
Bangkok, 1970, p. 107. 



Table 2. Enrollment in Gcvemment and Private Schools of Thailand, 1967 



School 



Enrollment 



Kindergarten and preschool 90,199 

Government ( 34,123 

Private ( 56,076 

Lower elementary 4,380,335 

Government (3,935,707 

Private ( 444,628 

Upper elementary 602,758 

Government ( 334,108 

Private ( 268,650 

Secondary 358,221 

Government ( 171,175 

Private ( 187,046 



Total (secondary and below) 5,431,513 

Vocational 70,647 

Teacher training 27,810 

Private special 99,549 

Adult education 21,477 



Source: Adapted from Statistical Yearbook: Thailand, 1967—1969 (No. 28), 
Bangkok, 1970, pp. 108—110. 



The first three years of secondary school, grades eight to ten, 
considered as lower secondary, are a foundation for students who 
plan to enter the academic or general stream at the next higher 
level, as well as for those who will enter the vocational stream. At 
the higher secondary level the academic or general course of study 
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consists of grades eleven and twelve and the vocational allcrnative, 
grades eleven to thirteen. 

The growing demand for secondary education as an increasingly 
necessary step to more advanced training and education greatly 
intensified competition for admission to the limited facilities avail- 
able. Many adolescents also could not attend secondary schools 
because they did not have adequate finances to pay for books and 
supplies or, in some instances, tuition or room and board. 

Despite improvements in the quality of secondary education 
during the 1960s, those who completed the training were in most 
cases not yet qualified for the positions they sought to fill. Further 
education could be obtained, resources permitting, at an advanced 
vocational school, such as a technical institute or a teacher-training 
establishment, or at a college or university. 

The advancement of vocational education in schools required that 
the strong traditional emphasis on academic studies be decreased. In 
the 1960s special attention was given to expanding vocational edu- 
cation at all levels, particularly to the training of teachers. Ad- 
vanced training, beyond the secondary level, is offered at several 
technical institutes. Usually programs require one to three years. 
The Bangkok Technical Institute, with branches at Songkhla, 
Nakhon Ratchasima, and Chiengmai, is among the best and has the 
widest course offerings. Programs in the domestic arts, mechanics, 
business, commerce, and vocational teaching are available. Other 
technical institutes are the Thon Buri Technical Institute, the Col- 
lie of Design and Construction, the Nonthaburi Institute of Tele- 
communications, the Thai-German Technical Institute at Bang 
Sawn, the Thai-German Technical Institute at Khon Kaen, and the 
Thewes Vocational School. 

Facilities for collie- and university-level education in 1970 were 
inadequate to fulfill the demands for admission. Only about 2 per- 
cent of all students were enrolled at this level. A large percentage of 
secondary graduates (more than 40 percent in the late 1960s) were 
not admitted to colleges and universities because applicants were 
not adequately prepared. 

Government support for higher education began in earnest with 
the founding of Chulalongkom University in 1917, the first of sev- 
eral state institutions of higher learning. Although the government 
has in most instances supported private schools at the elementary 
and secondary levels, it has not favored their establishment at the 
college or university level. With the exception of two Buddhist 
ecclesiastical colleges under royal patronage but religious supervi- 
sion, the government administered all institutions at this level. 

Of the ten institutions of higher education in 1970, one (the 
College of Education) was under the Ministry of Education, and 
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nine were under the Office of the Prime Minister. The latter in- 
cluded: Chulalongkom University, reportedly the highest in aca- 
demic standards; Thammasart University, also called the University 
of Moral and Political Sciences, with the largest enrollment; the 
University of Medical Sciences, with its schools of medicine, dentis- 
try, and public health; Kasetsart University, or the University of 
Agriculture; Silpakorn University, or University of Fine Arts; the 
National Institute of Development Administration; Chiengmai Uni- 
versity; Khon Kaen University; and Songkhla University. The last 
four of these, all founded in the 1960s, were begun largely to 
further regional development and national unity. Total enrollment 
in eight govern ment-operaled colleges and universities in 1966 was 
45,465, and 4,531 degrees were granted that year. Data were not 
available for enrollment in the several new colleges and universities 
established in the late 1960s. 

Other institutions frequently worked closely with schools for ad- 
vanced learning. The National Research Council coordinated and 
encouraged research in many fields, and the Bangkok Institute for 
Child Study sponsored various educational programs, working with 
the College of Education on matters pertaining to training. 

Teacher T.*aining and Supply 

The provision of adequate numbers ctnd of properly qualified 
teachers at all levels was a continuing problem in 1970. The govern- 
ment s efforts to exploit all possible sources, including the employ- j 

ment of monks, and to increase enrollment in teacher-training insti- j 

tutions did not keep pace with requirements. In 1961 there were ‘ 

14,367 students in teacher-training schools; in 1967 enrollment had ! 

increased to 27,810. | 

The failure of teachers’ salaries to keep up with the rising cost of \ 

living in the 1960s was also a handicap. The shortage of qualified I 

teachers was especially critical in rural areas. Most teachers were I 

trained in Bangkok, where they learned to appreciate the amenities ] 

of city life. Many had strong preferences for employment in the j 

larger cities, which tended to perpetuate a condition that found the | 

quality of rural education considerably below that of the cities. i 

There are several programs and activities to aid teachers and to 
improve the quality of instruction. The Collie of Education, estab- 
lished in 1954, serves as a model for other teacher-training schools. 

Inservice courses are offered in every province, and self-improve- | 

ment is encouraged and stimulated by a system of examinations 
sponsored by the Department of Teacher Training. The Teachers’ 

Institute, a government-sponsored organization to which all 
teachers must belong, handles personnel actions, selects persons for 
study opportunities, and holds special classes for teachers. Hun- 
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dreds of persons in the field of education went abroad for training 
in the 1960s. principally to the United States. 

International Cooperation 

Educational assistance in the form of aid, grants, and cooperation 
from international agencies and individual foreign countries was 
substantial and covered nearly every facet of education, including 
planning, research, evaluation, instruction, museum development, 
book production, scholarships, and nutrition. Extensive programs 
wore carried on by the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Oigairization (UNESCO), the United Natiorrs Children's 
Fund (UNICEF), and the Food and Agriculture Oiganization of the 
United Nations. The contributions of governmental and private or* 
ganizatioas of the United States were on a considerably larger .scale 
than those of the several other countries participating, including 
Great Britain, Australia, New Zealand, and Japan. Thousands of 
students and officials, some aided by foreign scholarships and 
grants, studied abroad in the 1960s. Most persons studying abroad 
were subsidized, many through the civil service career development 
programs. In 1966 there were approximately 4,000 Thai students 
abroad, of whom about 1,700 were in the United States. 

ARTISTIC AND INTELLECTUAL EXPRESSION 
Origins and Stages of Development 

The predominant sources of modem Thai culture— Hinduism, and 
Buddhism— came originally from India and were transmitted mainly 
through Buima, Ceylon, and Cambodia. Chinese influence, also con- 
siderable, was derived from direct contacts, including a substantial 
Chinese ethnic minority, as well as indirectly through neighboring 
countries (see ch. 3, Historical Setting; ch. 8, Religion). 

The golden age of Thai arts, when the best examples of architec- 
ture, sculpture, and painting were created, was from the fourteenth 
to the eighteenth centuries. From the middle of the eighteenth to 
the early twentieth century, Thai cultural activity was generally 
stagnant. The art of the pwriod was characterized by prolific orna- 
mentation. Western influences became important in the late nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries. The rejuvenation in most fields of 
Thai art after World War II strongly reflected not only modem 
Western influences but also renewed native creativity. Patronage of 
the arts before the 1930s came primarily from the royal family. 
After constitutional rule was instituted, government agencies and 
the elite played a major role. The royal house, however, continued 
to be active in cultural affairs. 

For purposes of historical study, Thai artistic expression may be 
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divided into six schools or stages of development: Chiengsaen (or 
Chiengmai) 1050—1550; Sukhothai, 1250—1450; Uthong. 
1250—1450; Ayutthaya, 1350-1767; Ratanakosin (National or 
Bangkok), 1782—1868; and Modem Revival, twentieth century. 
Some of these were identified with particular areas or kingdoms, 
and therefore before 1550 some schools ran concurrently. 

The period of synthesis in Thai culture extended from 1350 to 
the mid*ei^teenth century. The linear elegance of Thai architec- 
ture, painting, and .sculpture was at its height from 1550 to 1650 
and then after 1700 declined rapidiy. 

The Chiengsaen school spans the period from the migration out of 
southern China into the area of the kingdom of Chiengmai. The 
works of this school are frequently described as “northern art” (sec 
ch. 3, Historical Setting). In the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
Chiengsaen pottery and metalwork were closely akin to Chinese 
Nanchao art. Thai of the northern area accepted some features of 
the Dvaravati art of the Mon and also of the art of the Khmers, but 
the Chinese influence predominated until 1250. In the Chiengsaen 
period the first efforts toward a uniquely Thai cultural expression 
became apparent. 

The Sukhothai school (1250—1450), taking its name from the 
kingdom of Sukhothai (antecedent of Thailand), developed 
uniquely Thai styles and concepts of expression that became largely 
the patterns of later Thai artistic development. Ceylonese, CTiinese, 
Indian, and Khmer influeixres were utilized, but a distiiKtly Thai 
character was developed in art, sculpture, and architecture. The 
Buddha image, the most commonly depicted object of sculpture in 
all periods, became elongated, graceful, and contemplative, with an 
oval face and aquiline features. 

The Uthong school (1250 — 1450), of the lower Chao Phtaya val- 
ley, was greatly affected by Khmer influences. It was essentially a 
Thai phase of Khmer art. 

The Ayutthaya school (1350-1767) takes its name from the city 
that was the capital of the Thai kingdom at that time. It repre- 
sented a synthesis of the whole of Thai artistic expression. The 
sacking and destruction of the city hj Burmese conquerors in 1767 
was a setback to Thai art. 

The Ratanakosin school (1782—1868) constituted little or noth- 
ing new, and the period was generally one of relative inertia in the 
world of the arts. Nevertheless, a few fine pieces of art and architec- 
ture, largely modifications of previously developed types, were pro- 
dt’ced. 

The Modem Revival school in the twentieth century reflected a 
combination of Western influences and classical Thai concepts. Art 
works, especially after World War II, showed greater originality and 
individuality than had been demonstrated for more than a century. 
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Sculpture 



Buddhism has been the dominant influence in sculpture, and the 
Thai gained wide recognition for their depictions of Buddha, espe- 
cially those produced in the period from the thirteenth to the fif- 
teenth centuries. Buddha images of the Sukhothai school, in 
bron2e, are considered the finest examples of pure Thai sculpture. 
The most common Buddha images were of stucco: stone, popular in 
neighboring countries, was not cjmmonly used. Poses were fairly 
standard: seated, with legs folded and in a mood of contempla- 
tion, reclining, or walking. Because Buddha was sacred, he was usu- 
ally represented in idealized form. The only realistic statues are 
those that show him in search of enlightenment through asceticism 
and fasting. The idealized and contemplative conception character- 
istic of Thai representations of Buddha distinguish their works from 
the more realistic and humanized Khmer versions. There are strict 
Buddhist rules for depiction of religious subjects, which explains 
why images of Buddlu, although produced in great numbers, are 
confined to a relatively few highly conventionalized portrayals. 

What many critics consider to be a decline in the quality of Thai 
Buddhist sculpture came later than it did in other art forms. The 
critics’ evaluation resulted from the great interest in adornment, 
reaching a point where unrefined sculptures were completely en- 
crusted with gems and colored glass. 

The period after World War II brought renewed interest in sculp- 
ture and experimentation with traditional concepts and modem 
media and techniques. The best known sculptors of the postwar 
period were: Paitum Muangsomboon, who gained much acclaim in 
Europe and Bangkok for his work in which he used Western forms, 
methods, and media; Sitthidet Sanghiran, Sawang Songmangree, 
and Khien Yimsiri, all of whom used Western media; and Piman 
Moolpramook and Vichitr Chaosanket, who experimented with 
Buddha images and religious works. 

Silpakom University and the Fine Arts Department of the Minis- 
try of Education are training personnel and supporting efforts to 
develop new concepts in the field of sculpture. 



Thai architecture shows evidences of Indian and Chinese influ- 
ences, as well as modifications of these basic types derived by other 
neighboring countries, but it nevertheless has a distinctive style. For 
example, the stupa, of which there are several types, was given new 
perspectives; one, a rounded type called the phra chedi, is con- 
sidered the most inspired Thai architectural achievement. 

The basic forms of architecture, except the stupa, remained virtu- 
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ally unchanged after the thirteenth centui-y. Buildings usually fol- 
lowed the pattern of the rural wooden, thatched-roof house. The 
earlier structures, rectangular in pattern, had rigid horizontal lines, 
with the walls low in relation to length. A step-like progi'ession of 
roofs, usually three, was superimposed, but the number depended 
upon the length of the building. The attempt to achieve ideal linear 
contrast in the arrangement of a group of buildings was clearly 
evident, particularly in the buildings of the wat. The Chakkri Grand 
Palace in Bangkok, finished about 1840, is generally regarded as one 
of the finest examples of Thai style. 

Architectui'e, like other ai-ts, went through a period of deteriora- 
tion, caused mainly by excessive embellishment. In the early period 
ornamentation was used effectively to give contrast and graceful- 
ness, but in the eighteenth centui-y it became more gaudy. 

Until reinforced concrete structures and Western architectural 
styles came into wide use in the twentieth century, especially in 
urban areas, nearly all buildings were made of wood. Efforts to 
harmonize traditional Thai and modern Western architectui-e, begun 
in the 1930s, were continuing in 1970. Thai architectural concepts 
were being experimented with constantly. In order to avert ex- 
cesses, characteristic of the nineteenth century, builders were giving 
attention to .overall appearance and to the combination of basic 
structures, furnishings, and appended art objects. 



Painting 

Painting in Thailand was usually for religious purposes, to deco- 
rate temples and sacred manuscripts, particularly before the twen- 
tieth century. Classical works reflect a predominant Ceylonese in- 
fluence. 

The paintings of the early period included monochrome linear 
compositions, which relied upon the location and size of figures to 
give perspective. Although forms and techniques were borrowed 
from other cultui'es, these early examples have some distinctive 
Thai characteristics. A further development in Thai painting came 
in the late Ayutthaya period, when a subtle polychromatic effect 
was achieved by the careful blending of earth colors and natural 
pigments and gold leaf was discreetly applied to provide vivid con- 
trast. 

The classical style prevalent in the seventeenth to nineteenth cen- 
turies reflected the distinctive features of the Chiengsaen and Suk- 
hothai periods. Paintings of the classical period combined idealized 
and realistic representations. Episodes from the life of Buddha and 
other religious scenes, royalty, and the daily life of the people were 
most commonly portrayed. Gestures, similar to those in the classi- 



cal dance, were used to indicate emotions and moods of subjects. 
Royal persons and celestial beings were given conventionalized 
forms and gestures, with tranquil and expressionless countenances 
and great refinement of line and harmony of color. 

The destruction of many art objects in 1767 in the sacking of 
Ayutthaya and the loss by deterioration of earth-colored murals 
from the Sukhothai period led to a scarcity of examples of tradi- 
tional art and contributed to a decline in painting in the eighteenth 
century that was felt for two centuries. In the late 1940s a revival 
began. After that time there was also a strong Western influence. 
Chitr Buabusaya became one of the best known of the postwar 
Western-oriented artists; others included Amnat Puang Samniang, 
Samit Distaphundu, and Chalerm Makeerah. Apai Saratani was one 
of the few who attempted to revive subdued colors and linear com- 
position. Silpakorn University and the Fine Arts Department of the 
Ministry of Education have been attempting to develop interest in 
painting through the sponsorship of programs and by offering in- 
struction. In the 1960s there was increased interest in traditional 
painting and drawing. A relatively new form, multicolored rubbings 
of ancient stone bas-reliefs, also became popular in the 1960s. 
These found a widespread market among foreign visitors and art 
collectors. 



The dance drama in various forms has enjoyed wide popularity. 
Some of the more elaborate traditional dramas, before 1932 per- 
formed only for the court, ai*e costly and survive only because of 
the efforts of interested students, the elite, and the Fine Arts De- 
partment of the Ministry of Education. The most formalized of all 
Thai dance dramas, the khon, based on the Sanskrit epic poem, the 
Ramayana, is narrated in verse and includes choral singing. Early 
versions took as many as twenty horns, but contemporary adapters 
have cut performances to as few as three hours. A less formalized 
and more popular dance drama is the lakhornram, or lakhorn. A 
third traditional type, nang, the shadow play, is performed by 
casting the shadows of cowhide figures on a screen. The figures 
dance the roles, and the narration is provided by the chorus and 
orchestral background. The classic marionette show, the hun, has 
given way to the hun krabok, a less elaborate, lighter, and more 
humorous show. 

The most popular form of the dance drama, the like, is usually 
performed in the villages and provincial towns. The plot is mainly 
historical, and the dialogue is spontaneous, witty, and risque, with 
emphasis on word play. Its appeal in the 1960s was mainly to the 
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older generation and lower income groups. Since the mid-1950s the 
government has encouraged the use of anti-Com;nunist material in 
the like. Versions of the like have also been televised. 

Other popular entertainment includes the tnolatn, a declamation 
sung to accompaniment of an oversized, seven-tone panpipe. Per- 
formances are improvised and may cover any subject; national 
events and local gossip are frequently included. The molam is a 
popular entertainment for the rural people in the central, northern, 
and northeastern regions. The circle dance, ram wong, a modified 
folk dance, is widely performed. IL places primary emphasis on 
hand and arm movements, and the steps are simple and repetitious. 
Large groups join in as couples, but the couples touch only finger- 
tips. The fon lep, the temple dance of the north, retains its popular- 
ity and is performed frequently, particularly in Chiengmai. The 
tnanohra, the popular dance in the south, reflects Malayan and 
Indonesian influences. In Bangkok and other large urban areas West- 
ern-style dancing is popular-, especially among the younger genera- 
tion. 



Music 

Thai music before the nineteenth century had several distinctive 
characteristics, some of which have been retained or modified. The 
scale of seven notes has the same spread as the Western octave. 
Harmony was unknown; a certain variation was achieved by coun- 
terpoint. No compound meters existed; all music was either two- 
four or four-four time. 

Melodies were passed from generation to generation by wandering 
minstrels and were not written down. About 1,200 songs, all by 
anonymous composers, have been preserved. They are categorized 

according to the emotion they express. 

There are perhaps fifty kinds of musical instruments, and many 
Thai play one or more of them. The most commonly found are 
flutes of various types, stringed instruments, drums, percussion- 
melody pieces, and gongs. Thepiphat, an ensemble comprising wind 
and percussion instruments, provides accompaniment for the khon 
and nang dance dramas. 

Song festivals and folk dancing are common in the rural areas. 
Songs frequently are risque and humorous and make use of plays on 
words. Itinerant minstrel troupes visit the wat and village and 
family festivals, providing entertainment in the form of narrative 
dance and song. 

Since the late nineteenth century. Western music has gained rap- 
idly in popularity. The Western musical notation has been used to 
record Thai music, both traditional and modern. Thai and Western 
melodies are sometimes blended, and harmony has been introduced. 
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Popular tunes were made a part of plays, particularly after 1920, 
when Wichit Watthakan, the playwi'ight, was active and his produc- 
tions were being performed all over the country. In 1970 Western 
music enjoyed considerable popularity in urban areas, and music 
produced in Thailand strongly reflected Western influences. 

The Fine Arts Department of the Ministry of Education has been 
instrumental in preserving and reviving traditional music. It spon- 
sors progi'ams that feature native music and trains and supports a 
piphat orchestra, to record and to play in concerts of traditional 
music. 



Crafts 

Excellence in handicrafts is revealed in several media. Of the Thai 
crafts, perhaps the best known abroad is the etched patterns on 
nielloware or silver holloww'are. The craftsmen of Chiengmai are 
famous for their Buddha images, bells, and dragons cast in brass. 
Painted lacquer works and carved teakwood are popular and reflect 
excellent workmanship. 

Weaving and embroidery by hand methods are still practiced in 
rural areas and in some aristocratic households. Silk weaving was 
revived on a commercial scale in the 1950s, and silk material, fre- 
quently imprinted with typical Thai designs, has been in great de- 
mand, particularly by foreign purchasers. 

Literature 

Thai literature for the most part consists of tales depicting the life 
of the people and the nation’s history. Tales have been passed from 
generation to generation orally; consequently, different versions of 
a story are common. Modern scholarly and popular literature has 
drawn heavily on oral narratives. The appreciation of wit and 
humor and the love of life and nature have had an important place 
in all periods Written literature did not develop until the thirteenth 
century, when King Rama Thibodi I created a distinctively Thai 
script. 

Thai literature, particularly its classical form, reflects the Mon and 
Khmer cultures, as well as the basic influences of Buddhism and 
Hinduism. Sacred Buddhist texts in Pali, iheJataka tales, the Ram- 
ayana, and several secular Sanskrit writings \vere the basis for early 
Thai works and much of the later literature. 

Royalty played an important role during the long period of classi- 
cal literature (1293—1850) by providing the subject matter for 
many historical tales and also by fostering literary efforts. Several 
rulers, notably King Narai (1657-88) and Rama II (1809-24), 
were themselves noted poets. It was during the reign of King Narai 
that Siprat, recognized for his wit, scintillating humor, and pene- 
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trating observations, wi-ote his long poem Kamsuan (Lamentation), 

which is considered a masterpiece. 

The first major Thai work in prose, a book entitled Sam Kok, 
appeared in 1802. It was adapted fronrthe Chinese classic San Cuo 
Chih Yen I (Romance of the Three Kingdoms). 

Western literary forms have exerted a strong influence since the 
early 1900s, and prost became the main means of literary expres- 
sion in the twentieth century. King Rama VI (1910—25), a prolific 
writer translated Romeo and Juliet, The Merchant of Venice, and 
yls You Like It into poetic Thai. His greatest works include the 
dramatic poems Phra Ruang, Matthanapatha, and Huachai Nakrop. 
Other writers in the early twentieth century transcribed Thai classi- 
cal works into simple prose, and translations of Western literary 
works became increasingly popular. In 1970 many books and peri- 
odicals in foreign languages were available, particularly in Bangkok, 
and the press regulai-ly published translations of Western stories and 
books in Thai-language newspapers. Although prose was the favorite 
style of most readers in the 1960s, some classical forms were being 

revived. , j .i. 

Works by Thai writers after World War II for the most part dealt 

with themes pertinent to modern life. Among the better known 
works published after 1940 is Yellow Race, White Race, by Prince 
Akat Damakoeng. It deals with problems of a European-educated 
Thai who returns to his country. Other writers who wrote on realis- 
tic subjects were Dokmai Sot, Kukrit Pramoj, Luang Vichitr Vad- 
hakarn, and Chot Phraphan. 

Recent Trends 

Elements of Western aii, science, and technology have brought 
modifications to every aspect of Thai intellectual expression. Never- 
theless, artistic works continue to reflect primary concern with 
everyday life and contentment and the enjoyment and appreciation 
of life by the individual. In artistic works the system of merit and 
the doctrine of karma (see Glossary) serve as basic guidelines for 
depicting moral values. Buddhist religious and philosophical con- 
cepts ai-e being reexamined with a view to applying them to con- 
temporary life. 



PUBLIC INFORMATION 
Media and Their Control 

The channels that provide the broadest dissemination of informa- 
tion are radio, films, and the informal network of person-to-person 
contacts. Newspapers, books, magazines, and television were before 
the late 1960s confined to the central region and principally to the 
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educated elite of the urban areas. Improvements in transportation 
and the expansion of television networks in the late 1960s were 
beginning to extend the infuence of the press and television to the 
larger towns of the northern, northeastern, and southern regions. 

Wide latitude is permitted in reporting public information of a 
nonpolitical nature, and within the framework established by law 
there is lively criticism of government policies. Heavy reliance is 
placed on the media to follow established guidelines, and generally 
there is no prepublication censorship of information released by 
privately owned media. Laws and regulations providing restrictions 
on the media are vigorously enforced. 

Regulation of the press, initiated during the reign of King Chula- 
longkorn, rests on the provisions of the Printing Act of 1941, the 
Anti-Communist Act of 1952, Announcement Number 17 of the 
Revolutionary Pai-ty (1958), and Section 33 of the 1968 Constitu- 
tion. The Printing Act, sometimes called the Press Act, includes 
provisions to silence criticism of the government. Announcement 
Number 17 is more specific and severe; it provides punishment for 
statements that offend the king, discredit the government, or con- 
tribute to the gi'owth of communism and subversion and others 
relating to morals and national security. The 1968 Constitution 
provides that every person enjoys full liberty of speech, writing, 
printing, and publication. Restrictions on these rights may only be 
imposed by specific laws enacted to safeguard individual liberties, 
to avoid creation of emergencies, and to meet various other contin- 
gencies. The Constitution forbids subsidies to private newspaper's. 
In mid-1970 the government’s proposed revision of the Printing Act 
was strongly opposed by representatives of the press who claimed 
that it would result in even greater restrictions. The Public Rela- 
tions Department in the Office of the Prime Minister has responsi- 
bility for the enforcement of regulations pertaining to public in- 
formation, both domestic and foreign. 



The Press 

The press, largely privately owned and read mostly by a relatively 
small percentage of the population, the better educated element, is 
influential in political and economic affairs. Major daily newspapa's 
were printed in Thai, Chinese, and English. Distribution of news- 
papers was primarily through sales outlets rather than subscription. 
Circulation fluctuated greatly, the demand for a particular day 
often depending on the competing headlines. The lottery, a sporting 
event, or unusual happening can result in heavy sales. Intense com- 
petition for readers has contributed to a marked editorial prefer- 
ence for sensational news, often with reliability in reporting being a 
lesser consideration for some newspapers. Estimates of newspaper 
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circulation are known to be imprecise partly because of fluctuat ng 
sales making it difficult to establish a meaningful average, and also 
because such data are considered to be a trade secret. There were in 
addition to the dailies, a number of newspapers that appeared less 
frequently. Periodicals covering a wide variety of subjects are pub- 
lished by government, church, professional, and other organiza- 

*^n^l968 only two daily newspapers were published outside of 
Bangkok. These were in Chiengmai and Hat Yai and deyel^oped froin 
less frequently published provincial newspapers. The leading 
Bangkok dailies in 1968 included eleven in the Thai language, three 
in English, and eight in Chinese. All but one 

and total circulation was estimated at about 700,000 (see table 3). 

Of the nondailies published in the Bangkok-Thon Buri ® 

IVeefe/y Bangkok Times, concerned mainly with religious and 1 hai 
culture, is one of the most widely read. Most of the magazines have 

relatively small circulations. 

Provincial newspapers, numbering forty-nine in 1968, were usu- 
ally published every ten days to coincide with lottery I'esults and 
relied heavily on reprints from the metropolitan press or broadcasts 
from Bangkok. In the 1960s there was increased emphasis on local 
and regional events in the provincial papers because Bangkok publi- 
cations were reaching the provincial towns over new or improved 

transportation networks. . 

The composition of newspapers varies, but the average journal 
usually gives a large proportion of space to cunent exciting events 
human interest stories, and serialized fiction, such as translated 
stories of the Old West of the United States. Routine items of 
national and local political or civic interest are given less attentmn. 
International news usually occupies no more than one page, the 
attention to entertainment and sports differs considerably. Adver- 
tisements may take from 30 to 50 percent of total space. 

The number of mechanical typesetters in 1970 was small because 
the complexity of the Thai alphabet made equipment costs high. 
Only the largest publishers could afford to purchase mechan^a 
typesetters. A large number of skilled workmen were required, or 
example, an eight-page daily in Bangkok with a press run estimated 
to average 20,000 in the late 1960s employed a staff of about 400 
typesetters. The importation of technical equipment, including 
rotary presses, from Japan markedly improved the printing industp 
in Bangkok in the 1960s. Improvements were slow in coming to 

other areas. . , ^ 

There are no Thai press agencies comparable to the state oi pri- 
vate news services of many large countries. A host of foreign news 
agencies or organizations, public and private, are represented in 
Bangkok. Among the countries represented in 1968 were c e 
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UnitGd StatGs, thG UnitGd Kingdom, FvancG, WGst GGvmany, thG 
Soviet Union, India, Japan, and Nationalist China. Some Bangkok 
newspapers subscribe to the sources of foreign organizations, and 
sometimes items are adapted from foreign sources. Coverage of cur- 
rent foreign events in the Thai press is generally scanty, and there is 
small loss of prestige in printing such items a few days late. 

Radio ' 

Executive authority over all radio broadcasting is vested in an 
agency under the Office of the Prime Minister, which in 1967 was 
called the Executive Committee for Coordination of Radio Broad- 
casting. Control over frequencies is exercised by the Post and Tele- 
graph Department under the Radio Communications Act. Some 
stations are government owned and operated; others are privately 
owned and independently operated; and others are privately owned 
but affiliated with a government station. Authority over broadcast 
programs is vested in the Public Relations Department under the 
Radio Broadcasting Act. Radio broadcasting is implicitly regarded 
as subsei*ving the policy of the government. 

The Public Relations Department directs Radio Thailand-National 
Broadcasting Service. Other agencies that operate stations are: the 
Post and Telegi'aph Department, the army, the navy, the air force, 
the police, Kasetsart University, Chulalongkorn University, the 
Royal Household Bureau, and the Ministry of Education. With the 
exception of the Royal Household Bureau and the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, all had affiliated privately owned stations. Before 1966 
many government stations had a large percentage of programs spon- 
sored by paid advertising as a means of financing their operations. 
Action was initiated in October 1966 by the prime minister to ban 
commercial advertising. Some government stations in the late 
1960s, nevertheless, were continuing the practice. 

Radio Thailand-National Broadcasting Service, operating under 
the Public Relations Department, is a major network for dissemina- 
tion of information and education as well as entertainment. In 1969 
there were tvyenty-five AM (amplitude modulation) stations in 
Bangkok and in several outlying towns (see table 4). Over thirty 
VHF-FM (very high frequency-frequency modulation) radio sta- 
tions were operating in 1968. Two FM stations operated by the 
Thai Television Company and one operated by Chulalongkorn Uni- 
versity were especially popular with the cultural elite in Bangkok. 

Radio Thailand has several services, including domestic, overseas, 
and lural broadcasting. Its facilities included eight studios and seven 
experimental stations. 

Many of the radio stations in the Bangkok area and in the north- 
ern areas operate during the day until midnight or later; others 
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operate on briefer schedules. There is great variation in programs. 
On the average, about 8 percent of broadcasting time is devoted to 
news. Daytime serialized dramas are highly popular. Most of the 
Chinese in the Bangkok area receive piped programs in their lan- 
guage through the facilities of the Thai Rediffusion Company, 
which operates on two channels one in Thai and one in Chinese. 
Ownership of this company is shared by the Thai government and 
private Chinese interests. Selected Chinese programs are rebroadcast 
over the Chinese channel. 

In 1968 the number of radio sets was estimated to be over 3 
million. The number was increasing at an accelerated rate in the late 
1960s; domestic production of transistor sets was initiated, and 
foreign grants to purchase radios needed for schools and villages 
were received. 



Table 4. Radio Broadcasting Stations of Thailand, 1969* 



Location 



Power Frequency 

(in kilowatts) (in kilocycles) 



Radio Thailand-National Broadcasting 
Service Stations: 

Khon Kaen 

Bangkok 

Bangkok 

Bangkok 

Regional Stations: 

Khon Kaen 

Nakhon Ratchasima 

Sal ay a 

Sabon Nakhon 

Ban Tak 

Bangkok 

Chiengmai 

Surat Thani 

Muang Ubon 

Shortwave Stations: 

Bangkok 

Bangkok 

Bangkok 

Bangkok 

Bangkok 

Ministry of Education Stations: 

Bangkok 

Bangkok 

Bangkok 

Thai Television Company Stations: 

Bangkok 

Bangkok 

Bangkok 

Bangkok 



10 

100 

10 

10 

55 

55 

100 

50 

10 

1 

10 

10 

10 

5 

1 

1 

2.5 

2.5 



10 

2 

2 

10 

10 

10 

1 



»AU AM (amplitude modulation) stations. Call-sign allocations for 
were HSA through HSZ. 



810 

830 

856 

923 

660 

725 

830 

843 

880 

910 

1130 

1210 

1345 

4830 

6070 

6160 

7115 

7303 

1180 

3202 

6062 

1146 

1500 

6010 

7105 

Thailand 



Television 



The Thai Television Company (Thai TV), which is under Televi- 
sion of Thailand and the Public Relations Department, and Army 
Television (Army TV) operate stations in the Bangkok area known 
as Channel 4 and Channel 7, respectively. In 1968 Thai TV and 
Army TV, with the use of relay stations, reached thirty-two of the 
seventy-one provinces; they were available to about half the total 
population. Thai TV in 1970 was developing a national network 
that would establish sixteen transmitting stations. In addition to 
Bangkok, there were stations in operation at Chiengmai, Khon 
Kaen, Hat Yai, and Nakhon Ratchasima. Army TV also was extend- 
ing its services and had a station at Sara Buri, in addition to 
Bangkok. At the end of 1967 it was estimated that there were at 
least 350,000 television sets in operation. 

Broadcasts from the Bangkok stations usually ran from 5:00 P.M. 
to 11:30 P.M. on Monday through Friday and from 9:00 A.M. to 
11:30 P.M. on Saturday and Sunday. A majority of the programs 
are live, but extensive use is made of videotapes, especially those 
from the United States, depicting Western and crime themes. Al- 
most all foreign programs have instantaneous dubbing by Thai 
speakers. A variety of programs is offered. Sporting events and 
scenes featuring the royal family are especially popular. 

Telephones and telegraph services were used extensively in sup- 
port of television, the press, and radio. The number of telephones in 
1968 exceeded 98,000, and the total length of telegraph lines was 
about 13,250 miles. 



Films 

Films, particularly foreign motion pictures, are popular and at- 
tract increasingly large audiences as equipment and facilities be- 
come available in the countryside. In the late 1960s over two-thirds 
of the people in Bangkok and half the provincial population at- 
tended motion picture shows at least once a week. The influence of 
foreign films is evident in the modes of dress and behavior of urban 
youth and in the wide interest in literature dealing with European 
and United States screen stars. 

Most films are imported, the majority coming from the United 
States. The domestic film production industry was still in a 
fledgling state in 1970. 

Foreign films, except Chinese, are seldom dubbed. In rural areas 
commentary is frequently provided after the film is completed or 
during intermissions.i For performances in the cities and in the pro- 
vincial towns one or two professional performers accompany the 
film and provide simultaneous translation of selected scenes after 
turning off the sound track. Slapstick and action pictures are most 
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popular, especially in the rural areas, partly because they are more 
fully understood by visual interpretation. About six of the motion 
picture theaters in Bangkok regularly show Chinese motion Pictures 
filmed in Hong Kong and Singapore. Most of the films are dubbed 
in Teochiu, the dialect spoken by most Chinese in Bangko . 

Informal Methods of Communication 

Person-to-person contacts, especially in the rural areas, in 1970 
continued to be the most important means for disseminating and 
exchanging information. The farmer, through long-established cus- 
tom, learns much of what he knows 

the village headman, local teachers, and peddlers. In the dis 
tribution of radios, especially battery-powered transistor sets, the 
wider distribution of newspapers, made possible by improved t^ns- 
portation, and the expansion of government field services were 
breaking down the barriers that traditionally isolated the vil ag r. 



Government Information Activities 

Public information activities, both domestic and foreign, are cen- 
tered in the Public Relations Department. Its service includes daily 
news bulletins and briefings in Thai and English. The venous gov- 
ernment agencies also provide a mass of information re a ing o 
their functions that is of interest to particular elements of the gen- 

^oremLnt publications include the Royal Thai Government 
Gazette, periodicals issued by the various ministries, posters and 
pamphlets on cultural or educational subjects, and textbooks pub- 
lished by the Ministry of Education. Except for schoo textbooks, 
the publications contain domestic and international news and 
policy statements by various government officials, and all stress 
themes concerning anticommunism, Thai national interest, and cur- 
rent economic and social developments. r t--i- -V 1 

Since 1963 the government has published a number of bilingual 
(Thai-English) books and pamphlets. The most comprehensive of 
these is the Thailand Official Yearbook, published in English by the 
Office of the Prime Minister. A publication of some 700 pages, it 
contains sections on Thai history, government, economics, commu- 
nications, living conditions, education, religion, sports, and tourism. 

There are various programs designed to counter Commumst sub- 
version, particularly in the northeastern region. These have placed 
heavy emphasis on information and education. Mobile information 
teams use films and various forms of popular entertainment to gam 
and maintain loyalty, and many other aspects of national develop- 
ment programs, which aim to further economic growth, also pro- 
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vide information. The response, especially when information pro- 
grams are linked to entertainment, has been good. 

The Overseas Broadcasting Division of Radio Thailand-National 
Broadcasting Service broadcasts programs to foreign audiences in 
English, French, Cambodian, Chinese, Laotian, Malay, and Viet- 
namese. In 1968 these broadcasts included programs broadcast 
twice daily and beamed to the United States and Europe. 

Foreign Government Information Activities 

Information programs by foreign governments include those of 
the non-Communist countries, operating mainly witbm Thailand 
and through international broadcasts, and those of Communist 
countries, relying on clandestine means within Thailand or broad- 
casts from outside. The United States, Great Britain, France, West 
Germany, Japan, India, and Nationalist China maintained offices 
and provided information services in Thailand in 1970. 

The most active foreign information programs were conducted by 
the United States Information Service (USIS) and its radio branch, 
the Voice of America (VGA). USIS programs included the opera- 
tion of fixed and mobile lending libraries, the distribution of news 
and feature material about the United States, the showing of docu- 
mentary films, educational exchange activities, and the broadcasts 
of VO A. Branch offices of various other United States organizations 
in Bangkok provided information services through USIS. 

Broadcasts designed to further communism and subvert Thai 
unity, begun in 1962 by a clandestine station, came from mainland 
China in 1970. These programs and the propaganda disseminated by 
Communist agents and small bands of armed guerrillas in the north- 
eastern and northern regions stressed the theme of a “national liber- 
ation war” against the United States and in the late 1960s the “guilt 
of the Thai government" in its support of the South Vietnamese. 
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In 1970 more than 90 percent of the population spoke either 
Thai or the Lao dialect of Thai. Both have many dialects and sub- 
dialects; some are similar, but others vary enough so that persons 
from different sectors of the country find it difficult at first to 
understand one another. Notwithstanding distinctive variations be- 
tween Thai and Lao, they are closely related, and mutual under- 
standing between native speakers of the two tongues is possible. 
Central Thai, the variant spoken by the inhabitants of Bangkok and 
the Central Region, is the official national language. 

Thai or Lao speakers include not only the more than 32 million 
ethnic Thai but also large numbers of ethnic Chinese, most of the 
Vietnamese, and a few representatives of other ethnolinguistic mi- 
norities. The Chinese-speaking community comprises more than 4.5 
million persons, concentrated in the Central Lowland Regnon and in 
the peninsula. Malay, with more than 1 million speakers, is the next 
most important language. Other minority languages are encountered 
among the hill peoples along the borders with Burma and Laos, the 
scattered Mon communities of the central region, the Khmer com- 
munities of the northeast, and the several small linguistic groups in 
the peninsula. Many of these languages are themselves divided in„o 
dialects spoken by groups of various sizes. 

English predominates among the Western languages spoken by 
transient alien residents, and it has long been taught in the govern- 
ment school system as a required or optional subject. The languages 
of neighboring Southeast Asian countries and of the Indian sub- 
continent are spoken by immigrant communities, many of whose 
members are in trade and service occupations. The 40,000 to 
46,000 Vietnamese concentrated in the northeast continue to use 

their native language. r mu • • n 

The government is actively promoting the spread of lhai in all 

sections of the country through the compulsory education law that 
makes Central Thai the language of instruction in all schools, public 
or private. Central Thai is also employed by government officials in 
dealing with each other and, when possible, with ordinary citizens. 
Earlier efforts to end instruction in the language of the ethnic mi- 
norities met with considerable resistance from the Malays and Chi- 
nese; compromise has permitted instruction in their languages for a 
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certain number of hours a week in the schools of these two minor- 
ity groups. Thus, although the various minorities may continue to 
use their own languages among themselves, the government is en- 
suring that present and future generations of schoolchildren will be 
at least nominally bilingual. 



THAI 

Not all linguists agree as to w'here Thai should be assigned among 
language families. Some assign it to a Chinese-Tai branch of the 
larger Sino-Tibetan language family. One recent study, however, 
places it in a family of Tai-Kadai languages. 

Central Thai, spoken in Bangkok and in the central region and 
used in official communications throughout the country, is the 
standard spoken and literary language. It is spoken with distinct 
mannerisms among the Thai Khorat around Nakhon Ratchasima. 
Indigenous Thai speakers of the northern region, particularly in the 
Chiengmai area, are known locally as Thai Yuan (or Thai Nuea) and 
by the Central Thai as Lanatai. Scholars generally associated Yuan 
with a dialect cluster made up of such gi'oups as the Lu and Khua 
and sometimes extended to include the Lao. These groups are dis- 
tributed within the Mekong River valley, from southern Yunnan 
Province to southwestern China, through northern Burma and 
northwestern Laos, and into northeastern Thailand. The Thai Pak 
Tai, Thai speakers in the extreme southern provinces, use a patois 
termed tamprue. 

Central Thai is the language of government, education, the press, 
motion pictures, and radio. The influence of Central Thai, as it is 
spoken in Bangkok, has increased significantly in all of the dialect 
areas outside the central region. Although in these areas its common 
use is still largely restricted to official and semiofficial situations or 
to conversations with foreigners and persons from other dialect 
areas, words from Central Thai are frequently borrowed to express 
concepts for which the local dialect has no satisfactory words. The 
dialects are mutually intelligible for the most part, and young 
people in all parts of the country have received instruction in Cen- 
tral Thai and can understand and speak it with varying degrees of 
fluency. In other dialect areas, real fluency is more common among 
urban dwellers than it is among the rural villagers, who have less 
exposure to Central Thai and also less need to know it well. Al- 
though regional and local dialects are by no means vanishing, more 
and more persons are becoming acquainted with Central Thai. 

Thai (Tai), in various forms, has more speakers than any other 
language of mainland Southeast Asia and is spoken over an extensive 
geographical area, including Assam in India, Burma, Laos, North 
Vietnam, and pai'ts of Southern China. This linguistic affinity with 
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peoples outside the borders of the country has been an element in 
in-edentist movements, such as that sponsored during the first ad- 
ministration of Phibul Songgram (1934—38) with respect to por- 
tions of Laos and Cambodia. Since the early 1950s another such 
movement has been sponsored by Communist China. 

The Thai language is tonal, uninflected and predominantly mono- 
syllabic. Each syllable has an inherent tone that, no less than the 
consonants and vowels, determines the meaning of the syllable or 
word In Central Thai there are five tones. Many Thai dialects are 
distinguished primarily by the number and distribution of tones 
they possess and secondarily by vocabulary differences. Thus, the 
word rice (khaw) is pronounced with a rising tone in Central Thai 
and with a high tone in northern Thai. Even within a single dialect 
many words are distinguished only by their tone; thus tno may 
mean horse, dog, or come, depending on the tone used. 

Since Thai words are uninflected (that is, do not indicate gram- 
matical function by changes in the word itself as in many European 
languages), grammatical functions are shown by the word order oi 
the sentence, much as ii; English, and by words whose meanings are 
primarily or solely granmatical. Most of the multisyllabic words in 
the vocabulary either are compounds of simpler one-syllable words 
or have been borrowed from Khmer, Sanskrit, or Pali, along with 
the elements of culture they identify. The government has also 
coined words from these languages to translate concepts and in- 
novations borrowed from other cultures for which the Thai 1^- 
guage had no terms, rather than to make new compounds of the 
simpler monosyllabic words. 

Status Usages 

! 

In all dialects a complex vocabulary is used to express the fine 
gradations of deference, intimacy, condescension, or^ humi ity 
; appropriate to conversations between persons of differing status. 

Personal pronouns indicate the relative status of the speaker, the 
person spoken to, or the person spoken about. Status particles of 
varying degrees of formality, corresponding somewhat to “yes sir 
or “no ma’am ’’ are added at the end of sentences to indicate vary- 
ing degrees of courtesy and respect. There are synonyms for many 
common nouns and verbs; the particular synonym used depends on 
the relative ranks of the person involved in the conversation. Thus, 
kin (to eat) is used by common people among themselves or by an 
‘ upper class person in speaking to or referring to his servant; rap- 

prathan (also meaning to eat) is more formal and polite and is 
generally used by, and in reference to, people of higher social rank. 

' In writing, even for a popular audience, and in public^ speaking, 

■ formal language is invariably used, so that a foreigner with a good 
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knowledge of colloquial Thai may have difficulty in understanding 
publications or radio broadcasts. When there are two or more 
synonyms, the one of Khmer or Sanskrit origin usually has more 
prestige than the word of Thai origin. 

A still more formal vocabulary is used in addressing members of 
the Buddtiist priesthood. For royalty, what almost amounts to a 
different language is used; this royal language is used when speaking 
to or, to a lesser degree, about the king and the highest nobility. In 
ordinary conversations, commoners would use respect terms in re- 
ferring to royalty rather than speak entirely in the royal language, 
which they would probably know only imperfectly. This royal lan- 
guage is based on Sanskrit with strong Khmer and Pali influences. It 
was never formall 3 ' taught but was acquired through study of the 
literary classics dealing with royalty and through use in court 
circles. Today, most people learn some of the forms and vocabulary 
from reading the classics, or stories derived from them, at school 
and from newspaper articles about royalty, but the royal language is 
spoken only on very formal occasions and within the king’s house- 
hold. The imperfect knowledge of the royal language leads to cir- 
cumlocutions and sometimes to improvisations when the use of 
ordinary polite Thai might be conoidered inappropriate or dis- 
respectful. 

Respect and affection may be expressed in colloquial Thai by the 
use of kinship terms in speaidng to nonrelatives. For example, 
someone may address an elderly man as “uncle” or “grandfather,” 
or friends may call each other phi imd nong, the terms for older and 
younger sibling. These terms illustrate another feature of Thai social 
relations: the emphasis on age rather than on sex. 

Foreign Influences 

The earliest historic mention of the Thai language occurs in the 
Chinese annals of more than 2,000 years ago which preserve a few 
words, mainly names and titles of kings, that are still recognizably 
Thai. During the second millennium B.C. eight words of the lan- 
guage of the Pang people were recorded, of which five are recog- 
nizably Thai. In A,D. 1172 a Chinese scholar gave a list of nine 
words, three of which are recognizable as Shan, three as Annamite, 
and three as Thai. Another scholar lists nineteen words, of which 
twelve are found to be Thai and the remainder Annamite. Little else 
is known of the language until the Thai kingdom of Sukliothai arose 
in the area of present-day Thailand. Earlier they had settled in the 
Mon and Khmer kingdoms, and the Thai language was influenc>?d 
by this association (see ch. 3, Historical Setting). 

The Indian character of Mon-Khmer culture accounts for the fact 
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that many of the words taken over by the Thai were of Sanskrit 
origin and were borrowed along with Mahayana Buddhisin. Pali 
words were introduced with the conversion of the Thai, during the 
Sukhothai era to Theravada Buddhism. Later direct contact with 
Ceylon and India by religious missions further facilitated the intro- 
duction of Pali and Sanskrit words. 

More recently, when contact with the West and other Asian coun- 
tries increased, the introduction of new concepts and objects led to 
the incorporation of Chinese, Malay, and European words into 
Thai. This tendency was particularly strong during the latter half of 
the nineteenth century, when Western educational, scientific, and 
administrative methods were being accepted enthusasticplly in 
Thailand. 

Till: upsurge of nationalism that marked the reign of King Vajira- 
vudh (Rama VI, 1910-26) led to attempts to replace Western terms 
with Thai equivalents formed either from native Thai elements or 
from Sanskrit or Pali roots. Again during the Phibul administration. 
Western terms were in disfavor, and Thai, Pali, or Sanskrit transla- 
tions were found for many European scientific and technical ex- 
pressions. Language purity has become less of an issue, although 
committees are maintained in certain government ministries to fiiid 
words for new concepts, usually taking them from Pali or Sanskrit. 

Foreign words taken into Thai conform to the Thai language 
structure. The inflectional endings of words adopted from Pali or 
Sanskrit have often been dropped or, if retained, do not serve the 
grammatical function they had in their original language. Many 
foreign polysyllabic words are abbreviated in pronunciation in order 
to make them conform more closely to the monosyllabic pattern of 
Thai. Pronunciation of foreign words, moreover, is adapted to Thai 
sound patterns, which vary in a number of ways from the sound 
patterns of Indo-European languages. Thus, hotel becomes hoten; 
tennis, tennit; whiskey, witsake; and beer, bia. 



Although the origin of the Thai script is not clear, its character- 
istics definitely align it with early Mon or Khmer scripts of South 
Indian origin, which were used extensively throughout the mainland 
of Southeast Asia. The first known instances of the use of such a 
script for Thai are in inscriptions dating from the reign of King 
Rama Khamhaeng (1277 — 1317), to whom the adaptation of the 
Mon-Khmer script to the Thai language is attributed. This alpha^t 
was further modified in the reign of King Lu Thai, the son of King 
Rama Khamhaeng, and it is this modification that is used today. 

The modern alphabet consists of forty-four consonant symbols 
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Writing Systems 
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and twenty-eight vowel and diphthong forms. The vowel and diph- 
thong symbols are written as in other Indian-derived scripts— that is, 
above, below, before, or after the consonants that, in pronuncia- 
tion, they follow. Vowel symbols indicate both short and long 
vowels as well as diphthongs. The number of consonant symbols in 
the Thai alphabet is greater than the number of consonant sounds, 
some being paired duplicates for a set of consonant sounds. Al- 
though these duplicate symbols have the same consonant sounds, 
each symbol has its own effect on the tone Oi the syllable in which 
it occurs, thus creating another element of difficulty for the for- 
eigner in learning to read and write the language. 

Tones are also indicated by special tone markers, or diacritics, in 
some but not all cases. There are four of these tone markers, and 
the absence of a diacritic or one of the paired duplicate consonants 
also indicates a tone. In addition, there is a special diacritical mark 
to indicate that a written syllable should not be pronounced. This is 
used frequently in writing words of Sanskrit or Pali origin, which 
are shortened in spoken Thai. 

In writing Thai, words are not separated by spaces, which serve 
instead to indicate the ends of phrases and sentences. The use of 
question marks, exclamation points, and quotation marks has been 
borrowed from Western languages, probably from English, and their 
use is now common, although not absolutely essential for under- 
standing. 

Most of the early writing was religious and was used princip.dly in 
monasteries. Except for some inscriptions on stone, writing was 
usually incised on palm leaves with a sharp instrument; ink was 
applied to the leaf and then rubbed off, leaving the scratches filled; 
the leaves were then strung together to make a kind of book. These 
early writing materials, as well as the first printing press, set up 
early in the nineteenth century, and the Thai typewriter, developed 
by missionaries from the United States in 1891, have been im- 
portant in determi'nng the evolution of Thai letters to their present 
form. 

Aside from the transcription of the actual sounds of spoken Thai, 
the method used by linguists and authors of modern textbooks on 
spoken Thai, there are two main systems for writing Thai in Roman 
letters. In one, each Thai letter is replaced with a Roman alphabet 
equivalent. Unlike Thai notation, this method does not indicate 
which syllables are not pronounced. Moreover, since Thai has some 
sounds not indicated by special symbols in Western languages, their 
representation in this method is often somewhat ambiguous. The 
other method ignores both Thai spelling and pronunciation and 
transliterates the borrowed Sanskrit and Pali words in their original 
form, as found in those languages. In transliterating words of purely 
Thai origin, this method is not different from the other. 
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These factors have created considerable confusion in the use of 
Thai words in foreign languages. Place names, v/hich v^y >s 

spelling from map to map, for example, have not been y 

standardized. The Royal Institute of the government has a special 
committee that is responsible for standardizing and rom^izing the 
spelling of geographic names in accordance with official transcnp- 
tfon rules. The purpose of the standardization is to enable speakers 
of foreign languages to pronounce the names as closely as possible 

to the Thai sound. 

Names and Naming Patterns 

Family names have come into use only since 1916, when King 
Vajiravudh decreed that every family must have a name. He be- 
stowed surnames on the minor royalty and officials, but village 
were obligated to choose a surname from a list prepared by the 
king In some cases surnames indicate the district of origin of e 
family or past connections with royalty (see ch 4, Social Systems 
and Values). It is not uncommon to find several families in a m 
village bearing the same surname, although they may disclaim blood 
relaHonship. In other villages, however, the lack of family records 
and the disinterest in tracing ancestry (unless the family is de- 
scended from nobility) have resulted in the possession of a cominon 
surname being considered sufficient evidence for putative if un- 

^'^WRhin the family, infants are sometimes not given proper names 
until they are several months old; in the mean tune, ey are re 
ferred to as “little one,” the sex being inaicated by the use of 
modifiers. In the Central Lowland Region they tnay be given animal 
nicknames, for example, ‘‘little pig” or ‘‘little mouse, or they may 
be called “Red,” a v/ord implying rawness. Originally, this was an 
attem7to contuse malicious spirits that were believed to cau.. the 
deaths of very young children. Proper names are selected oy the 
village abbot after careful considerations of the astrological por- 
tents, although some younger parents may choose the name them- 
selves. In either case, care is taken to ensure that tbe «ame be 
auspicious. Proper names sometimes reflect the parents hopes fo 
the^child’s future, although they are usually just lucky n^^. 
Boys’ names are not distinguished from those ^irls by 
matickl endings (which are lacking in Thai) but can be distinguished 
only, if at all, by common usage. In the schools the use ^ terms 
cor^^^sponding roughly to “Miss” and “Mister” must be used m the 
records in order to distinguish the sex of some students, who have 
names that may be given to either sex. Children ^e often «um^ 
an alliterative basis; that is, the names of all the brothers ^d sisteis 
may begin with the same syllable, often the same one with which a 

parent’s name begins. 



Conventions and Proverbs 



The people have always been fond of using poetry to express their 
thoughts and emotions in speech and writing. The simplest of all 
poetical forms is the like (see Glossary) poem, which even the il- 
literate know how to compose. Poetry, however, is not limited to 
this formal expression. Even in everyday conversation poetic lan- 
guage is frequently used (see ch. 6, Education, Culture, and Public 
Information). Thai lends itself well to alliteration, and words are 
frequently chosen to obtain a pleasing and rhythmic sound pattern; 
syllables may be repeated, changing the vowel on repetition, partly 
for emphasis and partly to make the words more pleasant to the 
ear. People who speak well in rhyme and rhythm are much admired 
and are called “masters of poetry.” Similes are frequently used in 
both the spoken and written language, and parables are popular, 
especially in the training of children. 

The Thai have a great appreciation for the humor in subtleties of 
language. Play on words and puns are achieved by exchanging 
vowels or consonants between two words or shifting tones. Double 
meaning and vulgarity are often expressed in this way, particularly 
by the clowns of the like drama, and are regarded as extremely 
funny. Skill at puns and other word games is rated highly; clumsi- 
ness brings ridicule. Mispronunciations by announcers and public 
speakers bring considerable laughter, even when the result is mean- 
ingless. 

Proverbs are common, and their generally cautionary character 
suggests that the Thai are less carefree and ingenuous than might 
appear from superficial observation of their outward behavior. 
Some proverbs are: “Face like a doe— heart like a tiger”; “Pretty 
outside but not inside”; “The ancients said, if someone tells you of 
a fortune in a faraway land you should not go according to his 
word”; and “He who spits toward the sky gets it back in his own 
face.” 



LAO 

Lao dialects are more similar to each other than to Central Thai, 
which has borrowed more heavily from Khmer, Pali, and Sanskrit. 
The Lao dialects and Central Thai remain mutually intelligible, 
however; although the Khmer, Pali, and Sanskrit borrowings in Cen- 
tral Thai have greater prestige than the original Thai terms they 
replaced, the older words for the most part are still known and are 
only dialectally different from modem Lao usages. 

The scripts of the Lao of the northeast and of the north are 
somewhat different from that used by the Central Thai, but all 
seem to derive from the same Indian sources. The script of the 
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northern Thai dialect, showing some Burmese influence, has forty- 
five consonants plus a letter sometimes classed as a nasal vowel and 
vowel and diphthong symbols. Only half the consonant letters Me 
needed to represent all the consonant sounds; the others as in the 
northeast, are paired duplicates that indicate different tones. The 
northeastern Thai script appears to be identical with, or ve^ simi ar 
to, that used in Laos; at least northeasterns who know this script 

have no difficulty in reading Laotian. 

Neither of the local scripts is taught in the schools. They are stil 
taught in the local wat (temple complex), which usually has collec- 
tions of the Buddhist scriptures, iheJataka stories (legends of prev- 
ious incarnations of Buddha that teach a moral lesson as well as 
provide entertainment), and other works in these scripts. As a re- 
sult, only men with extensive temple service are able to read these 
scripts with any fluency. Laymen who have learned one of them in 
the course of temple service enjoy special prestige as learned men. 



CHINESE 

Several dialects of southern China, reflecting the places of origin 
of the Chinese immigrants, are spoken. Like Thai, they Me 
monosyllabic and tonal, but they and Thai are mutually unintelli- 
cible. The Chinese system of ideographs is also completely differen 
from the alphabetic writing system of the Thai. Although Taochiu, 
Hakka, Hainanese, Hokkien, and Cantonese, the mam dialects 
found in Thailand, use substantially the same system of writing, the 
spoken forms Me as different from one another as are European 
iLiguages, and the community tends to be compartmentalized along 
dialect lines. Since the Chinese have virtually preempt^ the role ol 
the trading middle class and since business is dominated by speakers 
of Teochiu, this dialect has become the language of trade and the 

lingua franca of the Chinese minority. , • j • 

Although many of the Chinese, especially those born and raised in 
Thailand, know Thai weU and use it outside ^heir °wn ethnic 
community, Thai businessmen find it expedient to have at a 
some knowledge of Teochiu if their business dealings bring them in 
frequent contact with Chinese businessmen. In Meas of heavy 
Chinese concentration, such as Bangkok, most Thai Pick up a few 
words of Teochiu— enough to bargain with Chmese peddlers and 
merchants-and many of the common Teochiu expressions tend to 

become absorbed into the Thai language as slang. 

Mandarin, off icially the national language of China, is increasingly 
used for communication among educated Ciimese of deferent 
dialect groups and, as the national language, is taught m all Chmese 
schools The regional languages, however, retain their importance as 
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the primary means of communication within the Chinese com- 
munity and as a major basis for social and occupational alignments. 

Each major dialect group maintains a regional association for social 
purposes and for mutual aid. The regional associations maintain 
private schools and aid members in time of crisis; they may publish 
newspapers and provide recreational facilities. Above all, they serve 
as official representatives in dealings with the authorities. For the 
majority of the Chinese, who have no occasion for close contact 
with the Thai, these linguistic associations, rather than the family, 
the labor union, or the nation in which they live, are the largest I 

functional unit of the social community. | 

In the Chinese community there is also a distinct correlation I 

between speech group and occupation. Thus, Teochiu speakers [ 

dominate banking, the rice trade, insurance, rubber manufacture, 
and many other occupations. The great majority of tobacco I 

manufacturers and leather workshop proprietors are Hakka; sawmill | 

operators are chiefly Hainanese; Hokkien dominate the tea and 
rubber trades; Cantonese are prominent as restaurant owners. This 
traditional occupational specialization on the basis of regional and 
linguistic origin has begun to break down, however. The Teochiu, 
especially, are gradually expanding into other occupations, and the 
more successful find it possible to become associated with and 
assimilated to the Westernized Thai of the Bangkok elite. 

MALAY 

The Malay language is spoken mostly by Thai nationals living in I 

the southernmost provinces of Narathiwat, Pattani, Yala, and i 

Satun. Malay, the native tongue of about 70 percent of the 
population in these provinces, belongs to the MaJayo-Polynesian ; 

language family. It is a nontonal language and different in structure | 

from Thai and Chinese. The Malay spoken in Thailand differs little ■ 

from that of Malaysia. There is some admixture of Thai words, but I 

the people on both sides of the border can readily communicate. In I 

Thailand, Malay is written in Arabic script. i 

Although Thai is used by the provincieil and local governments, by | 

the courts of law in most types of disputes, and in the schools, 
many Malays have only a slight knowledge of it. This largely reflects 
the opposition among the Malay- speaking Islamic people to learning 
a language that they consider to be associated with Buddhism— a 
religion other than their own. Malay is still the predominant 
language of trade in the southern region, and Chinese and Thai 
businessmen in that area need a basic knowledge of it in their daily 
work. Area specialists estimate that as of late 1965 no more than 25 
percent of the Malay population as a whole spoke Thai, and in the 
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same group, no more than 40 percent of those in the ten to 
nineteen-year-old bracket. 



ENGLISH 
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English is the only European language widely known. In many 
private schools it is taught from the elementary grades on; in pub ic 
Lcondary schools it is usually chosen to fulfill the cornpulsory 
foreign-language requirement. In practice, English is often the only 
foreign language taught, especially in government schools Almost 
all high school graduates have had at least su; years of g 
languLe courses. Since aptitude and motivation vary from student 
to student, however, this does not meairthat most of them know 

English well. . , , 

English is used particularly in Thai elite circles; it is the 8 

of cosmopolitan Bangkok society and of Thai international teade. 
Well-educated Thai, both in Bangkok and the provinces, know 
English and use it with foreigners. In the provinces even people 
without a secondary-school education may know ^ /ew/vv°rds of 
English, acquired from friends and advertisements of United States 
and British products. The lack of adequate modem technical 
terminology in the Thai language and the limited number of 
textbooks in Thai have made the use of EngUsh almost unavoidable 
in the universities, especially for higher technical education. The 
opportunities for students to receive part of their education in the 
United States or Great Britain have brought about an increasuig 
awareness among students of the desirabUity for fluency in English 

There is thus an increased demand for training in En^ish at all 
levels of society because of its prestige value and its importance as a 
channel to modern ideas and techniques, and this demand is shown 
in the enthusiastic response to the opportunities that are available 
for learning English. The classes in EngUsh offered ^^e 
University Alumni Association Binational Language Center and by 
the British Information Service are crowded, and waitmg Usts for 
enrollmGnt arG long. 

Although EngUsh is, and long has been, the most widely know 
foreign language, the government, for a period before and during 
World War II, when it was pursuing a strongly nationalistic course, 
attempted to purify the language of European influences Offici^^^^ 
publications were no longer printed in both Thai and ng is , 

Thai numerals were used in preference to Arabic numera s. ince 
then English has returned to favor as the principal second l^guage, 
and the government is actively promoting knowledge of it among 
teachers and students. Many official documents are a^in being 
published in Thai and in EngUsh versions, which may be bound 
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separately or as one volume. The Ministry of Education publishes 
Public Education, a magazine for schoolteachers that contains brief 
readings, questions, and exercises in English. 

OTHER LANGUAGES 

Pali, related to Vedic Sanskrit, is not a spoken language, but it is 
important in Thailand (as it is in Burma and Cambodia) as the 
written medium of Theravada Buddhism, which all ordained monks 
must study. Along with Sanskrit, Pali is the source of many 
linguistic borrowings and innovations, especially in Central Thai. 
Borrowed words in common speech dealing with religion generally 
derive from Pali, whereas those referring to the secular realm are apt 
to be of Sanskrit origin. 

The Karen, the largest group of Thailand’s mountain peoples, 
speak a Sino-Tibetan language whose position among the language 
families of the world is still uncertain. Some linguists say tliat it is 
closely related to the Tibeto-Burman group of languages, whereas 
others assert that it constitutes a separate major division (Karenic) 
within the Sino-Tibetan group. Thailand had about 75,000 Karen, 
among a total of approximately 1.5 million in southeastern Asia as 
a whole in 1970. The most important of the Karen dialects in 
Thailand are Skaw and P’wo. 

The Miao-Yao peoples, numbering collectively about 60,000 in 
Thailand in 1970, have close Chinese affinities. Scholars have not 
agreed on the linguistic position of their languages, but they are 
sometimes represented as a separate major division within the 
Sino-Tibetan group. Rather wide linguistic differences distinguish 
Thailand’s main groups of Miao: the White Meo (Meo Khao) and 
the Blue Meo, who in turn subdivide themselves into Black Meo 
(Meo Dam), the Striped Meo (Meo Lai), and the Flowery Meo (Meo 
Dawk). These dialects are to some extent mutually intelligible, but 
Lao, the language of the northeast, is used as a lingua franca, and 
some of the older men speak Yunnanese. The Yao, whose tongue is 
closely related to that of the Miao, are a far smaller group and are 
concentrated in Chiengmai Province. 

The Lisu, Lahu, and Akha mountain peoples, the bulk of whom 
still live in southern Yunnan Province of mainland China, speak 
languages belonging to the Tibeto-Burman branch of the Sino- 
Tibetan family. The Lisu and Akha each constitute a single dialect 
gk'oup, but the Lahu are subdivided into two major and two minor 
subgroups. Lahu, a monosyllabic language with three tonal varia- 
tions, has similarities with Akha and Lisu, with additional borrow- 
ings from Chinese, Burmese, and Thai. 

Other small linguistic groups found in Thailand include the Lawa, 
a Mon-Khmer-speaking group long established in the area, and the 
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Haw, recent Chinese immigrants who live in the border areas of the 
northern region. In addition, small but significant groups speaking 
Mon, Khmer, and Vietnamese are represented in the lowlands. 

LINGUISTIC POLICY 

The government’s linguistic policy is twofold. It promotes the 
knowledge of English as a technical and scientific tool in the 
development of Thailand, and it is attempting to establish Central 
Thai as the standard national language used by all citizens. In both 
cases, concern for the nation and its development and unification is 
at the basis of the policy. The objective of the government’s policy 
is to eliminate minority problems by absorbing the minority 
populations into the national culture. 

Education is viewed as an important instrument in the assimilation 
process. Schooling is both free and compulsory for seven years, 
though in many rural areas the children in fact attend for only four 
years (see ch. 6, Education, Culture, and Public Information). The 
law requires that this education be given in the Thai language in all 
schools, regardless of the ethnic background of the children 
enrolled. In Chinese schools, this requirement is relaxed to the 
extent that ten hours of a thirty-hour weekly curriculum may be 
taught in the Chinese medium. 

Among the Chinese, the education process provides sc^t impedi- 
ment to assimilation. Not only is instruction in Chinese limited to a 
few hours per week, but no child may attend a Chinese school for 
more than four years beyond kindergarten. Thus, secondary 
education is exclusively Thai. Overall, more than 95 percent of 
ethnic Chinese children attend Thai government schools rather than 
those operated by their own community. 

Among the Malays, completion of the basic course of religious 
instruction offered at the local mosque is expected of every village 
child, but only a minority attend the village schools. In these 
schools some teachers comply with government regulations re- 
quiring that instruction be in Thai, but others, recognizing the 
difficulties this presents to the Malay-speaking children, continue to 
teach in Malay. The Thai government is trying to develop better 
language instruction programs in the Malay-speaking area. Efforts 
toward this goal include the introduction of experimental pro^ams 
in which Malay teachers are given intensive seminar courses in the 
national language, with prizes for the outstanding students offered 
as incentives. Despite this and other endeavors in the direction of 
meeting the special needs of the Malays, there is still strong 
resistance to government education. 

The government maintains two types of schools for children from 
remote areas who cannot attend the regular government schools in 
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the villages and towns. One type of school is established locally and 
staffed by the Border Patrol Police in the areas they patrol. The 
other type is composed of several boarding schools to which certain 
young people from the ethnic minorities are brought to study. In 
either type the objective is to introduce the Thai language and 
culture and other useful information to the ethnic minorities in 
order to increase their participation in national life and to 
encourage their assimilation. The government hopes to accomplish 
much through these students, who are expected to become of 
increased importance in their home communities as contact 
between the minorities and the Thai increases. 
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CHAPTER 8 



REIJGION 



Theravada Buddhism is the established religion of Thailand and in 
1970 was professed by almost 94 percent of the country’s 
popplace. Similar to the forms of Buddhism found in Burma, 
Cambodia, Laos, and Ceylon, it is sometimes called Hinayana 
(Exclusive Way or Lesser Vehicle) Buddhism. According to the 
Constitution, the king is the protector of all faiths, and he 
participates in the ceremonies of different religions. The Constitu- 
tion does, however, require that he be a Buddhist, and the 
involvement of the throne in Buddhist affairs extends to his 
appointment of the supreme patriarch of the Buddhist order. 

Buddhism is a vital force permeating the daily lives of the people, 
and the number of omnipresent Buddhist monks in the country has 
led to its description as the “land of the yellow robes.” Instruction 
in Buddhist morals must be given in all schools except those in 
Muslim areas, where local officials may exercise an option to omit 
it. Buddhist observances usually accompany the celebration of 
national holidays and other official occasions. 

The importance of the wat (Buddhist temple complex— see 
Glossary) in the life of the people is suggested by the magnitude of 
contributions in cash, gifts, and volunteer labor. In addition to 
private contributions, villages are called upon at irregular mtervals 
to make sizable offerings of money or labor for repairs or for 
erecting new buildings. When the support needed is greater than the 
community’s resources, word is sent to neighboring villages, which 
usually send help. People do not feel imposed upon when asked to 
contribute to the building fund of a wat in another village because 
this gives them an opportunity to acquire spiritual merit, essential 
to the Buddhist belief, and the assurance of reciprocated help in the 
future. 

Buddhism in Thailand has absorbed many beliefs and practices 
from other religious systems. Pre-Buddhist Hindu philosophies held 
that the universe was eternal, self-creating, cyclical, and in a 
constant state of change. Life itself was seen as an expression of this 
transitory reality. The individual was bom and reborn in a series of 
incarnations that were higher or lower, depending upon the moral 
quality of his actions in his previous existences. Buddha neither 
denied nor affirmed these concepts because his primary concern 
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was winning freedom from frustration and pain rather than offering 
metaphysical explanations of the universe. 

Like other scriptural religions, Buddhism’s formal doctrine is 
intertwined with customs, attitudes, traditions, and daily actions 
that are not sanctioned in writing. Some of these derive from the 
Indian milieu in which Buddhism developed; others were added 
after Buddhism reached the mainland of Southeast Asia. The result 
has been a complex of belief and practice that is in many ways 
uniquely Thai and that penetrates virtually every phase of the 
nation’s life. Cosmological and astrological concepts influence not 
only religious ritual but also many aspects of political and economic 
life. Popular religious beliefs and institutions are changing, but in a 
society that has taken so much of its character from them they do 
so slowly. Beliefs about the supernatural continue to affect human 

relations, work, recreation, and the arts. 

Buddhist tolerance for the expression of other forms of religion 
has led to coexistence rather than conversion to other religious 
traditions. Many Thai hold the precepts of other reUgions along 
with their practice of Buddhism. Few have become total converts, 
and most associate the Buddhist faith not only with their cultural 
tradition but also with their national identity. Other Thai religious 
groups, constituting an estimated 7 percent of the population in the 
late 1960s, include Brahamism, Christianity, Confucian ethical 
teaching, and animism. None of these groups has shown any si^ of 
rapid expansion. Separatist movements among some of the Chinese 
and Malay minorities are in part reflective of religious exclusiveness 
by some of the adherents, but deeper political and social roots are 
also involved. 

Besides its formal division between laymen and religious officials. 
Buddhism in Thailand has an elaborate ecclesi^tical structure. The 
structure comprises a hierarchical organization of the Sangha 
(brotherhood of Buddhist monks-see Glossary) and a large number 
of wats, some of which are subsidized or maintained by the state. 
Ideally, every man aspires to enter the Sangha, at least temporarily, 
sometime during his life. The ordinary rural wat is both the 
religious and social focus of the vUlage. The urban wat occupies an 
important but less central position in the community. 

The special role played by the government in Buddhist affairs in 
accordance with constitutional and legislative provisions concerns 
certain areas of administrative as well as financial support. The nnost 
recent official government statistics available in 1970 for religious 
groups were in most cases projections based on the 1960 census or 
on partial surveys in the early and middle 1960s. 



Thai Buddhism is based on the religious movement founded in the 
sixth century B.C. by Buddha in the city of Benares, India, later 
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HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 




renamed Varanasi. Buddha, who had been born Siddhartha 
Gautama Sakyamuni, gave up royal status to admonish the world to 
give up the opposite extremes of sensuality and self-mortification 
and to follow the enlightened Middle Way. By following the 
eightfold provisions of Buddha’s Middle Way, one could achieve the 
realization of the Four Noble Truths. Knowledge of, and action in 
accordance with, these truths would lead the practitioner first to 
insight, then knowledge, tranquility, higher knowledge, enlighten- 
ment and, finally, nirvana (release from the cycle of reincarnation- 
see Glossary). 

During the reign of Asoka (ca. 269—232 B.C.), Buddhism spread 
throughout India and Ceylon. Under Asoka’s son, religious centers 
were established in Ceylon that, during the first century B.C., 
committed to final written form the teachings of Buddha, which 
previously had been only partially written or transmitted orally. 
Written in Pali, these writings were called the Three Baskets 
(Tipitaka— see Glossary) after the three baskets in which were 
stored the palm leaves on which the text was written. 

The Pali canon was composed of three parts. The Vinaya Pitaka 
provided a list of 227 rules of discipline to be followed by all 
monks. The Sutta Pitaka contained five doctrinal discourses. The 
Abhidamma Pitaka was a deeper doctrinal discussion of the first 
two sections. It seems to have been a later tradition than the others 
and reflected the Ceylonese Buddhist interpretation of the teaching 
of Buddha. Fragmentary forms of other Buddhist versions of 
Buddha’s teachings transcribed by other sects exist, but the Pali 
canon is the only complete version and is recognized as the 
authoritative scripture ofTheravada Buddhism. 

The exact time in history when Buddhism first anived in Thailand 
is uncertain. Some scholars maintain that the introduction of 
Buddhism occurred during the reign of Asoka. Archaeological 
findings of the Wheel of Law and figures of deer, both used by 
Buddhists between 300 and 100 B.C. before the use of Buddha’s 
image became acceptable, as well as religious tradition would 
support this claim. The evidence is inconclusive, however, and the 
best that can be said on the basis of the oldest Pali texts found in 
the country is that by the sixth century A.D. Buddhism had been 
established under the Dvaravati Kingdom of the Mons. 

Within 100 years after the death of Buddha, divergent interpreta- 
tions of his teachings in India had led to the establishment of 
several sects. By the first century A.D.., Mahayana Buddhism (see 
Glossary), whose adherents followed texts written in Sanskrit, had 
become one of the dominant sects. Mahayana Buddhists revised the 
basic teachings of Buddha on two points. Instead of upholding 
individual salvation through individual effort, the new form 
declared that the moral ideal was the happiness of all living 
creatures and that living beings as a whole are aided m their struggle 
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toward nirvana by the actions of the individuals who have achieved 
enlightenment but have deferred entering into nirvana in order to 
help others achieve the same goal. Such a redeemer is called a 
bodhisattva. 

To the followers of the Mahayana school Gautama was one oi 
many buddhas (persons who have reached enlightenment) who had 
been, and were to be, incarnated. Moreover, buddhas and some of 
the bodhisattvas acquired the status of supernatural beings, who 
were conscious of human needs and responsive to prayers and 
offerings. Salvation was not restricted to the few who could 
maintain the strict Eightfold Path of the Theravada doctrine; it was 
available to many through devotion to a buddha or a bodhisattva. 

Mahayana Buddhism was brought to the peninsular south region 
of Thailand with the expansion of the Srivijaya Empire of Sumatra. 
Contact with the Khmer Empire of twentieth-century Cambodia 
also brought Mahayana Buddhism to the eastern and central 
sections of Thailand. After the establishment of the Thai kingdom 
of Sukothai in about 1238, Theravada Buddhism was made the 
state religion. The subsequent fall of the Khmer and Srivijaya 
empires resulted in the final erosion of Mahayana Buddhism and led 
the way for the intrusion of Islam into the peninsular section of the 
country. 

The history of Buddhism between the thirteenth and nineteenth 
centuries is obscure. Few historical records or religious texts 
survived the sacking and burning of the capital city of Ayutthaya in 
the mid-eighteenth century. Since few records were inscribed on 
stone, the most that is definitely known about the period before 
that of contemporary Buddhism in Thailand is that Buddhism 
entered the nineteenth century with limited resources, a depleted 
clei^y, and few sacred scriptures intact. 

Before ascending the Thai throne in 1851, King Mongkut had 
served for nearly thirty years as a member of the Buddhist order. In 
1837 he had been named abbot of a new monastery founded by his 
brother, Rama III, who was then king (see ch. 3, Historical Setting). 
Having achieved a proficient knowledge of Pali, Mongkut read the 
original Pali texts and began a reform movement that later became 
the Dhammayuttika sect. All practices having no authority other 
than custom were to be abandoned. Canonical regulations were to 
be followed not merely mechanically but in spirit as well, and 
meaningless acts of merit having no social value were also rejected. 
In 1970 only about 5 percent of all monasteries in the country 
followed the Dhammayuttika tradition, but the influence of the 
sect extended beyond itself to the other monasteries, which 
belonged to the Mahanikaya sect. The Dhammayuttika is the more 
intellectual and conservative of the two sects, 
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KARMA, SOUL, AND REINCARNATION 

Central to the structure of Buddhist beliefs is the doctrine of 
karma, which asserts that every act, word, and thought has its 
consequences. These consequences are the result not of the 
intervention by any supernatural being but of the operation of 
cosmic principle. Evil acts have evil consequences for the doer, such 
as suffering misfortune in this world or being reincarnated in hell or 
as an animal in some future existence. Good acts yield good 
consequences, such as prosperity in this world, birth in heaven, or a 
high position in the world in some future life. The concept was 
accepted with little question by Buddha’s early disciples and 
became a central doctrine of all schools of Buddhism. 

Each higher incarnation brings one closer to nirvana, but probably 
most persons aspire to a less elevated reward, such as rebirth in this 
world with happiness, wealth, or honors, or rebirth in a lower 
heaven with the luxury of many wives and retainers. 

A concomitant of the belief in karma is the view that all forms of 
existence are related because every form originates in a previous 
one. The entity that undergoes reincarnation is not, however, the 
soul in the sense of personality minus body but an involving 
complex of attributes, merits, and demerits. It is this complex that 
seeks and may achieve perfection as it passes from existence to 
existence. 

The three components of a human being are kai (a material 
body), khuxm (the body-spirit or life-soul), and winyan (an “ego” 
soul). The two souls are often not distinguished. The khwan can 
reside either inside or outside the body. When it is inside it acts as a 
life-soul bestowing life, health, success, wealth, and prosperity. 
Usually, it resides in the head, but it may reside in other parts of 
the body. If it leaves the body, wanders away, or becomes lost or 
injured, the individual sickens or dies. A timid and easily frightened 
person is said to have a tender and delicate khwan. Gifts are things 
for khwan. When one is greatly frightened, he says his khwan is lost. 
When a baby cries out in sleep or fright, the mother pats its breast 
gently saying, “Oh dear khwan, please stay with the body.” Sick 
children have their wrists tied with a piece of unspun thread to 
“bind in the khwan.” 

The winyan, which is a more abstract concept, is the soul that 
endows an individual with thought, will, perception, and conscious- 
ness. It represents the individual’s share of the universal or cosmic 
intelligence. 

The Thai theory of the soul plays an important part in the beliefs 
about disease and the afterlife. Disease is believed to be the loss of 
the khwan, the intrusion of a foreign spirit in the victim’s body or 
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an imbalance of the body’s components. A foreign spirit can enter 
the body either by its own volition or by being projected into it by 
a witch; the common treatment in either case is exorcism. In the 
imbalance of the body’s components, the element that most 
commonly causes difficulty is “wind” (see ch. 5, Living Con- 



Nirvana is the ultimate and complete state of contentment and 
fulfillment. It can be achieved at the end of a final incarnation by 
recognizing the Four Noble Truths and by following the Eightfold 
Path. 

The Four Noble Truths are that all life is sorrow, sorrow is the 
result of desire, cessation of desire ends sorrow, and cessation of 
desire is attained by following the Eightfold Path. The Eightfold 
Path, which is known as the Middle Way, comprises right 
understanding, right purpose, right speech, right action, right 
livelihood, right effort, right attentiveness, and right concentration. 

Those seeking perfection must abstain from eight actions, taking 
a life, taking what is not given, indulging in improper sexual 
pleasure, speaking a falsehood, drinking intoxicants, eating after the 
noon hour, attending entertainments and using bodily adornments, 
and sleeping or lying on a comfortable, cotton-filled rnattress. The 
first five are commonly accepted as the minirnd requisites of social 
ethics and religious morality. People may explicitly promise to keep 
all eight on Wan Phra, which is the Buddhist “duty day” that occurs 
forty-eight times in the lunar year. Monks observe all these precepts 
as part of the 227 rules of the Patimokkha, which is translated as 
“that which should be made binding.” For the monks, however, the 
third rule requires chastity and not merely the avoidance of 
improper pleasures. 



Membership in the Sangha offers the best way for a devout man 
to follow the Eightfold Path to nirvana. It does not guarantee his 
success, but it provides him the best environment in which to seek 
his salvation. Women may not join the Sangha, but a son who 
belongs may earn merit for his mother. Women may also acquire 
merit by following the precepts, attending religious services, and 
giving offerings and donations. The more devout may become nuns 
in order to observe greater moral and spiritual discipline than would 
be possible in a secular environment. Buddhist nuns numbering 
about 30,000 in the late 1960s were found largely in urban areas. 

The head of the Sangha is the supreme patriarch, who is officially 
known as sakala sanghaparinayaka somdech phra sangharaja and 
who is appointed by the king in consultation with the leaders of the 
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order of monks. Until the Sangha Act of 1962, which came into 
effect in January 1963, Sangha organization was a tripartite system 
composed of the executive council, legislature, and the judiciary. 
Members of the executive council were appointed by the supreme 
patriarch and were subject to government approval. Members of the 
legislative branch, which had a maximum of forty-five members 
were appointed by the supreme patriarch on the basis of seniority 
and eligibility. This group was chiefly concerned with admini- 
strative regulations and monastic duties and discipline, but it also 
made recommendations to the supreme patriarch about appoint- 
ments to the judiciary. 

After the reorganization of the Sangha in January 1963, the 
tripartite system was replaced by a single administrative body, the 
Supreme Council, which was presided over by the supreme 
patriarch. The council includes all dignitaries in the Sangha holding 
the rank of somdech phra raja gam, which is next in order to the 
supreme patriarch, and selected officials holding the next lower 
rank of phra raja gam. Those whom the supreme patriarch 
appoints have a two-year term of office, but they may be 
reappointed. The Supreme Council has legislative and judicial 
powers and functions because it enacts laws governing the Sangha; 
it is empowered to reorganize the national administration of the 
Sangha; and it is authorized to prescribe punishments and try 
infractions of ecclesiastical law. 

Below the Supreme Council the organization of the Sangha 
corresponds to the major administrative units of the national 
government. In the late 1960s there were regional, provincial, 
district, and precinct levels of ecclesiastical administration. The 
more than 24,000 monasteries are the basis for this hierarchical 
system. In the late 1960s only about half of these monasteries had 
uposatha (halls of ecclesiastical rites) in which ordination cere- 
monies could be held. In the remainder only ordinary religious 
services were conducted for the monks and laity. All but 18 of 
these monasteries followed the Theravada tradition. About 23,000 
were monasteries of the Mahanikaya sect, and 161 were royal 
monasteries. Estimates placed the total number of monks in 
residence at these monasteries between 250,000 and 280,000. At 
least 87,000 of these were novices. An exact figure varies from 
week to week since many of those included in these figures return 
to their secular lives after a few months or years in the Sangha. 

The organizational structure of the Sangha is important to the 
strength of Buddhism. Its hierarchical system permits the main- 
tenance of close supervision and good discipline according to the 
rules of the Vinaya Pitaka, one of the books of the Buddhist 
scriptures. It also facilitates the flow of information and instmction 
between the levels of the hierarchy. 

Authority within the Sangha is not excessively heavyhanded and, 
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within the limits of monastic discipline, monks and novices enjoy a 
freedom of choice in the exercise of their vocation. Some may 
specialize in certain non-Buddhist activities, such as spirit healing or 
fortunetelling; others may devote themselves to personal projects, 
such as raising money to build a road. If a monk wants to go to 
another wat, he tells his abbot and leaves. Villagers whose wat has 
no monk may invite a man of their choice without consulting his 

abbot. j j 4 -u 

Many villages have no resident monks and depend upon the 

services of monks from wats in neighboring communities. Others 
have only one or two monks or novices in their wat compound. 
Such wats are supervised by the abbot of the nearest residential wat 
in the community. When a full complement is required for certain 
ceremonies and religious functions, other monks come from a 
nearby wat 



I 

I 



CEREMONIES 
State Ceremonies 



Both before and after the establishment of constitutional mle in 
1932, some of the traditional state ceremonies, in which Theravada 
Buddhism played a permanent part, fell into disuse. After World 
War II however, official interest in the old observances revived, and 
some new ones have been instituted. Among the most important 
celebrations are the memorial day of the Chakkri dynasty (Apia 6); 
Chatra Mongkhon, or Coronation Anniversary (May 5); Pued 
Mongkhon, or Plowing Day (May 11); the Queen s Birthday 
(August 12); King Chulalongkom Memorial Day (October 16), the 
King’s Birthday and National Day (December 5); and Constitution 
Day (December 10). 

In the past, state ceremonial occasions were confined to Bangkok, 
but the government has now extended their observance to 
provincial capitals, district seats, and village schools. Every progr^n 
follows a common pattern. Schools within a short distance of the 
administrative centers must send their classes to the observances. A 
government officer reads the proclamation of the day, which is 
followed by speeches, a brief religious service, and the singing of 
patriotic songs. Schools some distance from a town hold their own 
observances and report on them to the district office. On some 
holidays commune headmen (kamnan) and village headmen {phu 
yai ban) as well as schoolchUdren, are required to attend the 
ceremonies at the district headquarters. These official holidays are 
designed to increase national consciousness and patriotism. 



Agricultural Ceremonies 



The farmer traditionally marks the growth of the rice crop by 
ceremonies propitiating the spirits of the grain and the soil and any 
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other supernatural beings that may be involved. Only remnants of 
these elaborate rites remain, but most peasants still make simple 
offerings to the spirits during seeding, transplanting, and threshing. 
The government has revived some of the old Brahamanic cere- 
monies and sponsors a Buddhist ceremony of blessing seed rice. 

An important rurd celebration is the winter fair, which opens 
around December 5 and lasts for approximately a week. These fairs 
were originally local agricultural festivals held at the village wat 
after the harvest season. The authorities have adopted the idea and 
have inaugurated annual provincial fairs. Each district is invited to 
display its agricultural produce and handicrafts. Prizes are awarded 
for the best stalls and for the best displays of rice by individual 
farmers. Patriotism and national unity are stressed in the cere- 
monies. 



Family-Centered Ceremonies 

Buddha prescribed no ceremonies for birth, death, and marriage; 
but the Hindu rites, which were retained and adopted by the 
people, involve the participation of Buddhist monks. The resulting 
ceremonies, which are held in the house rather than in the wat, have 
no scriptural sanction. The monks participate only to chant the 
appropriate Buddhist sutms (scriptural texts) or to provide holy 
water. 

The propitiation of an individual’s khwan is a basic feature of 
Thai family rites. Any ceremony for the welfare of a person, 
animal, or plant is referred to as the making of khwan. On 
important occasions, such as birth, ordination into the presthood, 
marriage, return from a long journey, or the reception of an 
honored guest, a khwan ceremony is performed. 

Of all the life-cycle and family-centered ceremonies, funeral rites 
are the most elaborate. When a person is dying he is made to fix his 
mind upon the Buddhist scriptures or to repeat some of the names 
of Buddha. If the last thoughts of the dying person are directed 
toward Buddha and his precepts, the fruits of this meritorious act 
will be reaped by the deceased in the next incarnation. After death 
other meritorious acts are performed for his benefit, such as 
attendance at the wake and giving food to the officiating monks. 
Every effort is made to banish sorrow, loneliness, and the fear of 
spirits by means of music and fellowship. 

Confirmation is a modern ceremony first introduced by King 
Chulalongkorn, who feared that boys going to Europe for an 
education before they had entered the Sangha might be lost to 
Buddhism. The ceremony involves taking an oath of reverence to 
Buddhism, and it includes rites derived from those performed at the 
ordination of novices. 



Wat-Centered Ceremonies 

The wat \s a walled compound containing both small and large 
buildings. Its principal axis runs east to west, and the entrance is on 
the east. The number and arrangement of the buiWings vary. A large 
mt may have a temple for lay worshippers ^ 

monks (boty, a dormitory for monks, novices, and temple boys, a 
library; a number of public halls (sa/a); a stupa i^he^ 
Glossary); and, frequently, the local public pnm^ 
rated from the rest of the village by tall coconut palms and fruit 
trees, the luat is surrounded by a grove and is shaded 
betal palm, and sacred bodhi trees. Wats 

edge of the larger villages and towns, but m small villages the mt is 

adiacGnt to thG cGntGr of thG villas©* 

Lremonies in the wat consist of those that benefit the entire 
community and those that primarily affect the ^^^ha. The first 
type includes the rites held on such occasions as Nakha Buja (an 
important February holiday that marks the beginning of the season 
for making pilgrimages to Phra Buddha Baht, or Bud 
Shrine), Wisakha Bucha (a festival commemorating Buddha s birth, 
enlightenment, and death), Khao Phansa (the holiday 
beginning of a three-month Buddhist Lent), and Thot Kathin (a 
festival during which robes and other items are f 
by the laity). Ceremonies of the second type include ordination 
cLfession, recitation of the 227 monastic rules, and distribution of 

new robes after Thot Kathin. x- • fu^^no 

Of all the ceremonies affecting the Sangha, ordination is the o 
that most involves the laity, in both physical 
spiritual benefit. Frequently, before a young man makes his initial 
entry into the Sangha a ceremony is held m the of the 

aspirant (naga) that prepares him for the ordination. His khwan is 
invited to enter the Sangha with him; otherwise, evil and illness may 
befall him. He is informed of his 

decision, of the sacrifices they have made for him, and of the life of 
austerity and discipline he is to begin, f 

dressed in clothing that symbolizes the garments of Siddhar 
Gautama Sakyamuni, who became the Buddha. After receiving 
blessing he is led on horseback to the temple as a r^al prince 
wearing a crown, shaded by an umbrella and escort^ by fl^- 
bearers musicians, and others. The escort carries the g fte of 
flowers, cloth, candles, incense, and food for the naga and for 
monks who will ordain him. In the villages this phase of the 
ceremony, although still colorful, is abbreviated and simplified in 

comparison to its elaborate urban version. , • „i ,; 4 ^oo 

At the wat the procession circles the hall of ecclesiastic 1 , 

three times in clockwise direction, which symbolizes a joyous 
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occasion. The aspirant is presented to the monks, exchanges his 
princely garments for simple white ones, and takes his place before 
a validating quorum of monks for the ordination. The aspirant asks 
three times in Pali to take refuge in the Buddha, in his teachings, 
and in the Semgha. After a brief sermon the officiating monk hands 
him the yellow robes. Having donned them, the aspirant bows and 
presents gifts to two monks {achan, or instructors); he then asks 
again for refuge and to be given the precepts. An instructor leads 
him in the proper Pali responses, which include recitation of the ten 
precepts that govern novices. The ceremony ends at this point if the 
novice expects to remain only for a few days in the Sangha; if he 
wishes to become a regular novice he bows to the officiating monk 
and asks him to become his mentor. His acknowledgment of his 
acceptance ends the ceremony, unless he is ordained as a monk on 
the same day. 

If a youth, after a period of service as a novice, wishes to become 
a monk, his ordination will be marked only with simple festivities 
by friends and relatives of the family. Before the day of ordination 
villagers will eissemble to prepare the personal items needed by a 
monk and the offerings of candles, flowers, and money. Food is 
provided by the novice’s family, and work is accompanied by 
conversation and pleasantries. On the day of ordination relatives 
and friends travel by foot or bus to the hall of ecclesiastical rites of 
th. wat, where the ceremony is held. 

The ordination ceremony is a simple one. The novice is 
questioned about his eligibility by one of the monks, after which 
the novice asks to be admitted to the Sangha. His mentor then 
formally sponsors him and invites further interrogation of the 
novice, who is questioned twice more by the assembled monks. 
They are asked three times to voice any objections they may have 
to admitting the novice or to show their consent by silence, and the 
ceremony is concluded. 



COSMOLOGY 

Traditional Thai beliefs about the cosmos were derived from 
ancient Indian sources and were acquired primarily from the 
Khmer. Among them was the belief that mankind was constantly 
influenced by forces that emanated from the stars and planets and 
that could produce either prosperity or havoc. It was necessary, 
therefore, that individuals, social groups and, especially, the state 
act in harmony with these astral forces. Individuals followed the 
signs offered by astrology, the lore of lucky and unlucky days, and 
many other rules. Harmony between the kingdom and the imiverse 
was achieved by organizing the state as a microimage of the 
universe. Brahman priests or astrologers were the intermediaries 
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between the court and the forces of the cosmos. An essential 
component of traditional belief was this concept of the kingdom as 
the i|nage of the universe. 

' The Kingdom as the Image of the Universe 

The royal palace formed the magical center of the traditional Thai 
kingdom. Around the palace lay the city that was known as the 
Heavenly Royal City or the City of the Thewa and that in its 
physical plan both copied and symbolized the universe. The palace 
was the residence of the sacrosanct Thai monarch, his queens, and 
court officials, who bore titles that corresponded to those of their 
celestial counterparts. The king was regarded as an incarnation of 
one or sometimes two gods— usually Siva or Vishnu^ho flew 
down from their heavens at the time of his coronation and entered 
his body. After the death of the king his corpse was covered by a 
cloth that symbolized Siva’s death shroud. 

The king’s throne faced the east, and a division arose between 
right-hand (southern) and left-hand (northern) positions. There 
were queens, administrative divisions, departments and offices, and 
provinces of the right and left. During the Sukhothai and the early 
Ayutthaya periods the kingdom had five divisions: the capital city 
and four principalities of the north, south, east, and west. When the 
kingdom expanded, the system of organization became more 
complex, but the division of the country into right-hand and 
left-hand sections continued. 

King Mongkut was the first monarch to criticaUy examine the 
Thai concept of the monarchy. It was during the reign of his son 
King Chulalongkom (1868 1910), however, that the monarchy 
was secularized. The state was modernized and remodeled upon a 
European pattern (see ch. 3, Historical Setting). Many of the 
ancient ceremonies and festivals were maintained for a number of 
years, and the government has recently revived a number of th^e 
festivals and rituals in a reaffirmation of the values and continuity 
of Thai civilization. The popular conception of the monarchy is 
difficult to measure but still contains many traditional elements. 

Astrology 

In modem Thai society the harmony desired between the 
individual and the cosmos is still sought through the use of 
astrology. The timing of many important occasions, such as 
houcewarmings, marriages, and cremations, is seldom set without 
consulting an astrologer or a monk who will make lunar calculations 
to ensure an auspicious date. Lucky and unlucky dates vary 
according to the year, month, and birthday of each person. In 
November, March, and July, Tuesday is considered an unlucky day 
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on which to start an important undertaking. Certain specific dates, 
such as the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth of every lunar 
month, are lucky or auspicious. Most religious ceremonies are held 
on the eighth day of the waxing moon, the day of the full moon, or 
the eighth and fifteenth days of the waning moon. Much of this old 
belief is declining, but elements of it, especially in the villages, still 
persist. 



Supernatural beings are also subject to the laws of karma. Their 
attributes and relative positions are determined by their merits or 
demerits in previous incarnations. They can be categorized as 
thewada (gods of various grades who inhabit the heavens), chao 
(guardian spirits), and phi (goblins and ghosts), which may be good 
or evil. Most of the deities of the Hindu pantheon have declined in 
importance among the whole population, although Indra (Phra In, 
in Thai), believed to be the protector of the earth and everything on 
it, and a few others are sometimes invoked in fortunetelling and 
prayers. 

The abode of the thewada is in the heavens above Phra Meru. They 
are beings who may at one time have been human and who have 
risen to their exalted state through accumulated merit. Each of the 
six heavens inhabited by ordinary thewada and the nine heavens 
inhabited by Brahmanic thewada is ruled by a king. The most im- 
portant kings are versions of the Indian deities Siva, Brahma, 
Vishnu and, particularly, Indra. Other deities include the Master of 
Heavenly Spirits and the Lord of Death, who, assisted by minor 
demons, presides over hell. Active belief in this pantheon appears to 
be dying out, and young people are increasingly vague in their 
knowledge of it. 

The most important chao are those of the house compounds. 
Fixed on a post in the compound of most houses in the central 
region is a small spirit dwelling. Food offerings are made to the phra 
phum (the spirit of the place) on the anniversary of his installation 
in the house. New Year’s Day, and other special days. The spirit is 
told of the arrival of guests who are to stay any length of time, of 
projected journeys by members of the family, and of births and 
deaths. Its help is also sought during illness and misfortune. 

Other spirits protect gardens, the ricefields, and the wats. The 
spirit of the ricefield is worshiped only once a year at the beginning 
of the rice planting; the Rice Goddess receives offerings when the 
seedbed is to be prepared and when the harvest is due. The Mother 
Earth Goddess often receives offerings at transplanting time. 

The Lao villagers of the northeastern and northern regions do not 
have phra phum shrines in their house compounds, but they may 
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have a community spirit house where the spirits of the founders of 
the vUlage are honored annually in the sixth lunar 
family in the village and the representatives of any offshoot hamlets 
take In offering, which is usually a parboUed chicken, to the village 

shrine in the sacred grove. There the ^ 

of births, deaths, animals owned, trips planned, and other matters, 
and the spirits’ protection from illness, ghosts, and evil spirits and 
their help in bringing on the rains are sought. The ancestral spirits 
are remembered only as a group, and 

other spirits besides the actual “founding fathers are included^The 
spirit house, which is big enough to hold a seated ^an, is made in 
tL form of a dwelling rather than in the form of a Buddhist temple 
like the phra phum shrines. Most of these spirit houses are quite 
old- and they will probably not be rebuUt. Many villages have al- 
ready discontinued the custom and have cut down the sacred grove 

to make additional farmland. • * ^ 

One class of p/ii-mostly jungle dwell ers-consKt of such malev- 
olent beings as vampires, and weretigers as well as benevolent beings 
such as tree spirits. A ve^ large tree is thought to harbor 
spirit, and passers-by will make token offenngs River and ^ountmn 
spirits are important locally. The river spirits often receive elaborate 

offerings during Loi Kathong, the Festival of Floating ig s. 

The ghosts of persons who died violently under mysterious cir- 
oumstlc^ or whose funeral rites were unwerly P-fomed are 
another class of phi-, almost all of these 
contrast, the ghosts of notable people, 
along the roads and who are referred to as ®P“'* 
netitioned in prayers and can enter and possess the bodies of me 
^ums to give oracles. Among the more important of 
ghosts is the phi bop (ghoul spirit), which is a disembodied evil 
spirit that may enter human beings at the instigation of a witch and 
cLsume their internal organs. Although it is usually regmd^ 
having a human collaborator, it is believed to be found sometimes 

roaming loose near slaughterhouses. upK^f in 

Although the government actively seeks to discredit 
spirits and refuses to hear sorcery cases in the law courts, most 
farmers apparently stUl partially believe in them. The spri^ 
an explanation for iUness, accidents, and bad >uck, and ‘be ntuals 
designed to placate them give the farm® the feeling “>at be b 
taking active steps against troubles with which he could not other- 

wise be able to cope. 



BUDDfflSM AND SOCIETY 



As would be expected 
people live in rural area_s 



in a society in which the majority of 
and follow traditional social patterns, the 
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role of religion in the legitimization of social structure and values 
and as a base from which individual existence acquires meaning 
cannot be discounted. Although it is difficult to project the exact 
dimensions and extent Buddhism plays in the practical lives of the 
laity, the social role of members of the Buddhist order can be more 
clearly seen. 

In the country the social life of the community revolves around 
the wat, which is in contrast to the situation in urban areas, where 
the wat is only one among many institutions. Besides its religious 
activities, a village wat may function as a charitable agency, recrea- 
tion center, dispensary, school, community center, place of safe 
deposit, community warehouse, home for the psychotic and the 
aged, employment agency, news agency, public guesthouse, and in- 
formation center. 

Monks and novices play a major role in both the religious life and 
the secular affairs of the village. Their services are indispensable to 
the observation of marriage and funeral rites. In addition, they help 
to preserve the social stability of the community by their example 
of patience and serenity. They may give free medical diagnosis and 
treatment, act as arbiters in personal quarrels, or serve as bankers in 
the safekeeping of a villager’s savings. Many monks and novices 
participate actively in construction works around the village, such 
as helping to build a bridge or a primary school. Many of the more 
progressive and successful attempts at modernization, especially in 
the area of health, would not have been possible without the sup- 
; port and aid of the Sangha. 

; Members of the Sangha are denied structured political roles or 

j activity by both tradition and legislation. Secularization of the bu- 
reaucracy in the late nineteenth and twentieth centuries has also 
I reduced the direct effect Buddhism has on policy formation and 
1 administration. Although some authorities would maintain that bu- 
■ reaucratic reluctance to accept responsibility or other attributes is 
; reflective of lay Buddhist values of tolerance and merit, insufficient 
I research exists for any conclusive comments. 

^ The concept of merit held by the laity does have certain eco- 

i nomic consequences. It seldom serves as an incentive for the accu- 

j mulation of productive wealth, but its greatest consequence is in 
the way in which income is dispersed. Traditionally, religious ex- 
I penditures have consumed 5 to 10 percent of the annual cash in- 

I come of the average rural family. Daily food offerings have also 

(. been one of the contributions of most rural families to the support 
i of the local wat and its residents. The financing of meritorious acts 

1 still continues to be an important item in the family budget, but 

j there is an increasingly greater emphasis on material comfort and 

i consumptive satisfaction from commercially produced goods and 

I services (see ch. 14, Trade and Transportation). 
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The Buddhist Association of Thailand, formed m 1934, is a lay 
group originally organized to advance the cause of Buddhism 
mairdy within the country. During the mid-1960’s 
onstrated a growing interest in the propagation of the Buddhist 
faith abroad. Aided by government funds, it set about training mis- 
sionaries and was arranging for the establishment of a few temp e 
sites abroad. The total membership of the organization in the late 
1960s was estimated at just under 3,000. 

THE ROLE OF GOVERNMENT 

The government has demonstrated a longstanding interest in the 
country’s religious affairs. Since the mid-nineteenth century the 
monarchy itself has advanced, or given support to, purification 
of Buddhism and has sought progressive involvement ^ the Sangha 
in national development. Starting with the Buddhist Order Act of 
1902 and including other afcts as recent as the Sangha Act of 1962, 
alternately called the Buddhist Order Act of 1962, the government 
has placed various dimensions of religious activity under its direct 
jurisdiction. Heretical and dysfunctional dissent by rnemhexs of the 
Sangha is controlled through the state’s requirement that all monks 
be registered with a monastery and through the state s administra- 
tion of religious examinations determining one’s eligiMity for clas- 
sification as a monk. Legislation also exists for the Christian and 
Islamic faiths. Government control of the Sangha is further 
strengthened by the fact that, although private contributions 
play an important role, the present financial solvency of Buddhism 

is largely dependent upon state support. . r, u 

The government is the legal owner, in the name of the Sangha, of 
all wat lands. Wat grounds are considered sacred and cannot be used 
for secular purposes unless a ceremonial act of annulinent is per 
formed. The wats control nonsacred income-earning land, which i 
administered for the Sangha by a government agency. Public 
schools in which monks teach are operated with wot grounds. Wat 
aid to the indigent is an important channel for public welfare. 

The major point of liaison between the government and the 
Sangha is maintained through the Department of Religi^s Affairs 
in tL Ministry of Education. The department keeps records of such 
matters as ecclesiastical property and membership. L also opej^tes 
large publishing office that prints textbooks, which written by 
monks, and books about Buddhism for the 

the department the government supervises the 115 roy^ wats 
which it has supported since the inauguration of the constitutional 
government in 1932. There are two ecclesiastical colleges, under 
royal patronage in Bangkok, that grant an equivalent of the bache- 
lor of arts degree and that train r:onks in languages, comparative 
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religions, philosophy, science, and Buddhist studies. Graduates are 
expected to become teachers in the wat schools. 

Government involvement in religious affairs is one of the interests 
of certain other ministries as well. The Ministry of the Interior is 
concerned with the administration of government, religious policy, 
and the registration of religious shrines and centers of worship. The 
Ministry of Public Health runs the Buddhist hospital in Bangkok 
and also provides health services for Buddhist monks. 



The religious affiliation of the large ethnic Chinese minority, 
which in 1970 represented about 12 percent of the population, is 
difficult to identify. Some have adopted the Theravada beliefs of 
the Thai, and many participate in the activities of the local wats. 
Most Chinese, however, consciously retain the mixture of Confu- 
cian social ethics, formal veneration of ancestors, Mahayana Bud- 
dhist doctrines, and Taoist supernaturalism that is characteristic of 
the popular religious tradition in China. To the Chinese community 
as a whole, neither organized religion nor theological speculation 
has a strong appeal. Besides the monks, most large Chinese temples 
have lay associations attached to them. 

Chinese monks are distinct in many respects from Thai Buddhist 
monks, who dress in saffron-colored robes, beg for their food each 
morning, are free to leave the Buddhist order at any time they 
choose, and participate fully in the lives of those around them. In 
contrast, Chinese monks wear loose-fitting, long-sleeved jackets and 
trousers; receive their food from the temples to which they are 
attached; and, upon entering the priesthood, must take a vov/ of 
celibacy and lifetime service. Chinese monks play a minor role in 
the lives of those who attend wat services and are usually consulted 
only at times of misfortune or death. 

The influence of Islam is confined chiefly to the southernmost 
provinces, where the vast majority of the country’s Muslim believers 
are found. Numbering about 1 million persons in 1970, they are 
predominantly ethnic Malay. The remainder are Pakistani immi- 
grants in the urban centers and ethnic Thai in the rural areas of the 
central region. Education and maintenance of cultural traditions 
not indigenous to the country are vital interests of these groups. 

Except in the small circle of theologically trained believers, the 
Islamic faith in Thailand, like Buddhism, has become integrated 
with many elements of Brahman and animistic beliefs and practices. 
It would be impossible to draw a line between the shamanistic 
superstitions that are found in the' Malay culture and those elements 
that are Islamic. Shamanistic exercises, which are intended to drive 
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off evil spirits, exhibit many Islamic influences, and Islamic cere- 
monies invariably contain aspects of superstitious belief. 

In the mid-1960s the country had over 1,400 mosques, and the 
national Islamic Center was being built. All but 5 of the mosques 
were associated with the Sunni branch of Islam; the remainder were 
of the Shia branch. These mosques were attended by 20,000 reli- 
gious dignitaries. Each mosque had three formally appointed offi- 
cials: the imam (vicar), its chief figure; the katib (preacher); and the 
muezzin or bilal (the Muslim crier). 

One of the duties of the imam is to provide religious instruction 
to the Muslim children of the village. The instruction is available 
early in the morning before classes begin in the village school. Those 
who want to continue their religious education may attend a 
pondok (religious secondary school), of which there were about 
190 officially listed in 1968, with an enrollment of about 10,800 
students. 

The Hindu population of the country reflecting various nationali- 
ties was estimated in the mid-1960s at 7,000. There were three 
centers of worship, which were located in Bangkok and which had a 
combined attendance on religious holy days of about 200 persons. 
Hindus also maintained a public library, a cemetery of their own, 
and a school for over 200 pupils. 

The Sikh population of the country in the mid-1960s was esti- 
mated at about 10,000. The two religious centers in Bangkok, rep- 
resenting two different sects, provided services for a total of about 
250 to 300 persons on holy days. The Sikhs maintain a coeduca- 
tional secondary school with about 700 students as well as a health 
center. 

Christian missions have had only modest success in winning con- 
verts among the Thai, and the Christian community in 1970, which 
estimates based on projections from the early 1960s placed at 
150,000 or less, was the smallest of any Asian country in propor- 
tion to population. The missions have, however, played an ’mpor- 
tant role as agents for the transmission of Western ideas to the Thai. 
They have opened hospitals, introduced Western medical knowl- 
edge, and sponsored some excellent private elementary and second- 
ary schools. Through their schools, the missions have been able to 
reach many of the Thai urban elite who plan to have their children 
complete their studies abroad in English or American universities. 

A high percentage of the Christian community is Chinese, al- 
though there are several Catholic Lao as well as Catholic Viet- 
namese communities in southeastern Thailand. About half the total 
Christian population lives in the central region of the country, the 
remainder being almost equally located in the northern and north- 
eastern regions. 



Christianity was first introduced to Thailand by Portuguese 
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Roman Catholic priests in about 1511 during the Ayutthaya period 
(1350-1767). Catholics in the country in the late 1960s repre- 
sented over half of the total Christian community. The Catholic 
church operated six hospitals and about 125 schools. There were 
seven major official Catholic organizations, and four periodicals 
were being published by the Roman Catholic Church in Thailand. 

Protestant missionaries first arrived in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. One of the more prominent early missionaries, Dan B. 
Bradley, was an important source of Western influence during the 
reign of King Mongkut (see ch. 3, Historical Setting). In 1934 sev- 
eral Protestant groups joined together to form the Church of Christ 
in Thailand, which in the late 1960s had 134 congregations. Congre- 
gations affiliated with independent Protestant groups numbered 
more than 180. The Church of Christ in Thailand operated five 
hospitals, thirty-six schools, and six special education centers. It 
also published a monthly periodical. 
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SECTION II. POLITICAL 

CHAPTER 9 

POLITICAL SYSTEM AND VALUES 

The 1970 form of Thailand’s government was established by the 
Constitution of 1968. Under it there is executive primacy, popular 
participation in a bicameral legislature, and a king designate as 
head of state. The king constitutes a strong and unifying national 
symbol but exercise.' only limited powers through the executive, 
legislative, and judicial branches into which the government is di- 
vided. In practice, the executive branch dominated all levels of the 
government, made and administered policy, dominated the legisla- 
ture, and exercised considerable power over the judiciary. The 
prime minister heads the executive branch, assisted by the bureau- 
cratic elite, which in 1970 was composed mainly of military and 
police officers and a cadre of professional civil servants. 

Traditionally a unitary state with a highly centralized govern- 
ment, the country has not yet developed a tradition of strong local 
government institutions. All important agencies of power and 
policy are concentrated in Bangkok. Government direction has 
flowed from the center outward and from the top down through an 
established network of officials in the provinces, districts, com- 
munes, and vUlages. These territorial divisions are subordinate to 
the central government, but efforts to stimulate the development of 
local self-government, however, have also ^en initiated. , _ , 

Although active participation in the political process is limited, in 
comparison with countries having a background of parliamentary 
democracy, there is a high degree of popular agreement with deci- 
sions of the government. This is largely the product of the powerful 
Buddhist faith and traditional culture, with its respect for authonty 
and strong sense of national identity, as well as traditional politi^ 
apathy and socioeconomic complacency rooted in at least tolerable 
economic conditions. 

There has been selective adoption of Western political and legal 
institutions and practices, but the Thai political system is oriented 
primarily toward stabUity and preservation of traditioiml values. 
The government, for its part, continues to regard its mission as a 
paternal one of leading the people and generally attempts to exer- 
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cise its authority without being oppressive and without seriously 
disturbing the traditional basis for stability. 

THE TRADITIONAL PATTERN OF RULE 

Ancient Siam was ruled by a paternalistic monarch called pho 
khun, which means father-lord or father-ruler. During the fifteenth 
century Khmer influence in the Thai monarchy brought with it the 
Khmer doctrine of the divinity or near-divinity of the king, and he 
was thereafter regarded as c in (universal sovereign) and 



bodhisattva (one destined to oecome) Buddha). He personified all 
virtue as well as being the symbol oil authority, and his actions or 
commands were not questioned (see cn. 8, Religion). 



The king, who was both sacred and remote, stood alone above the 
law. He appointed all officials and held the power of life and death 
over all his subjects. In theory, he owned all land and was the 
recipient of all state revenues; there was no distinction between his 
personal and public funds. 

Certain theoretical limitations, however, were inherent in the con- 
cept of the kingship. Under the ancient Hindu-Buddhist code of 
law, called the Thammasat, the king was bound to uphold the four 
principles of justice: to assess the right and wrong of all services or 
disservice rendered to him, to uphold the righteous and the truth- 
ful, to acquire riches only through just means, and to maintain the 
prosperity of the state only through just means. In addition, the 
Thammasai required him to abide by the ten “kingly” virtues (alms- 
giving, morality, liberality, straightforwardness, gentleness, self-re- 
striction, nonanger, nonviolence, forbearance, and rectitude) as well 
as the five moral precepts (not to kill, not to steal, not to commit 
adultery, not to tell an untruth, and not to take intoxicating 
drinks). If the king did not nile justly, tradition sanctioned his 
overthrow. 

In the nineteenth century the old absolutist rule was altered in 
form by the impact of Western ideas, particularly after the reign of 
King Mongkut (1851 — 68). Missionaries, traders, journalists, and ad- 
visers to the government had gradually introduced new concepts of 
freedom and equality. Furthermore, young Thai who had been sent 
abroad in increasing numbers to learn the ways of the West brou£^t 
back European concepts of parliamentary democracy. King Chula- 
longkom (1868—1910) modified a number of the more extreme 
features of monarchical rule, but the old system itself remained 
untouched. Althou^ there were few indications of popular dissatis- 
faction with the prevailing order, it was not until the early 1930s 
that a small group of European-educated ofHcials and intellectuals 
began to seriously question the absolute monarchical rule (see ch. 3, 
Historical Setting). 
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EVOLUTION OF CONSTITUTIONALISM 

Since the coup of 1932, which replaced the absolute njon^chy 
with a bureaucratic regime, Thailand has had 
the most recent having been promulgated in June 1968. 
first constitution, promulgated in June 1932, sovereign power theo- 
retically was vested in the people and was to be ®*®>^®‘®®d 
behalf by the king and by the legislative, executive, and judicial 
branches of the government. In practice, all effective power was 
retained and exercised by the small group of coup leadere. Exercise 
of power by a ruling group outside the constitutional framework 
has continued as part of the political system. 

The Constitution of June 1932 was succeeded within two decades 
by five other versions: December 1932, May 1946, November 1947, 
March 1949, and March 1952. In 1959 the Interim Constitution^ 
which was promulgated in that year, abrogated the 1952 Consti- 
tution and remained the fundamental basis of the structure of the 
government until it was replaced by the 1968 Constitution. Al- 
though there were variations in defining the structere of the govern- 
ment and in prescribing the powers and responsibilities of govern- 
mental agencies, certain themes remained unchanged. The king was 
placed “above politics” and was vested with only nominal powers. 
The principle of a separation of powers was upheld, but the govern- 
ment was dominated by an oligarchical, executive leadership. Al- 
though the coup of 1932 introduced forms of constitutionalisin, 
much of the spirit and many of the techniques of absolute rule 
continued to underlie subsequent governments. 

The 1968 Constitution 

. The 1968 Constitution was drafted by the government-appointed 
Constituent Assembly over a period of seven years. The instebility 
of previous regimes, the need for a centralized government to pro- 
mote development, and the threat from external and mdigenous 
communism were reasons offered by the government for the delay 
in drafting the new constitution. . 

Unlike the Interim Constitution of 1959, which is a short docu- 
ment containing only 20 articles, the 1968 Constitution was made 
up of 183 articles. Under it the executive branch is led by the 
chairman of the CouncU of Ministers, who is appomted by the 1^, 
who also appoints other members of the cabinet, or Council or 

Ministers (see fig. 2). , Ac 

The legislative branch, consisting of a bicameral National As- 
sembly, is similar to the one provided in the 1949 Constitution. The 
upper house, which is the Senate, is composed of approximately 
three-fourths of the number of the popularly elected lower houa^ 

the House of Representatives-and is appointed by the king on the 
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recommendation of the government in power. As a means of sepa- 
rating the executive from the legislative body, the prime minister 
and other ministers are barred from membership in either house. 

The legislature, vested with broad but somewhat imprecisely de- 
fined supervisory powers over the Council of Ministers, may hold 
the latter collectively responsible to the National Assembly. The 
Constitution contains no provision, however, for the removal of the 
prime minister. Moreover, although the executive branch is given no 
express power to dissolve the lower house of the National As- 
sembly, it could presumably act through the king, who is vested 
with such aflthority. Because of the extraordinary discretionary 
powers that are conferred upon the king, the legislature may also be 
counterbalanced by the executive branch exercising a broad range 
of emergency powers in the name of the king. 




Th* kinQ it nomingl htod of tioii. Lt9itlotiv«, •sgcutlvt and Judicioi powtrt ort tufcit«d in tht nom« of kina. 

( 2 ) 

Logiilotivi body. Prttidtnt of tho Notional Atsombfy it alto pf otidonl of INo Sonoto. 

Appointod by tho kln9. 

^^^Oifoctly ilictid by pwputor fronchiti. 

Tha Council of Minlttort it olto tho cobinot, which it indopondant of tho Io9ltloiivo bfOnch,ond ito mombart 
ora anioinod from concurrontly boin9 o mombar of tho Notionol Attombly. All lo«t, royol rttcripto, ond royal 
commondt mutt b« countirtl9nod by tho prim# miniotor. 

( 6 ) 

Chotan by th# prim# minittor ond oppointid by tho king. 

Jud9ao chotan by th# Judicioi Sorvict CommittiOA ond oppointod by tho king. 

Figure 2. Constitutional Structure of Thailand in 1970 

In the chapter of the Constitution dealing with the “Ri^ts and 
Liberties of the Thai,” as many as twenty provisions have been 
incorporated asserting the basic liberties of the citizens of the 
country, their equality before the law, and their freedom of speech, 
writing, printing, and publication. These rights can be qualified, 
however, by a special law to safeguard good morals and public 
order. The freedom of assembly can be restricted only by a special 
law governing the right of access to public places or maintaining 
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Dublic order during a time of national emergency. The freedom of 
Lociation and the right to organize political parties are govern 

^h^Political Parties Act, which came into force on October 15, 
1968 required a difficult legal process for the organization of poll 
J"al pX Thirteen parties that were not known for Communist 

sympathies, however, were 

habeas corpus has been guaranteed, and Article 28 says In 
criminal c^ses. the accused or defendant shaU^ 
innocent.” The chapter, however, concludes with Article 44, whicn 
may be open to different interpretations: “Persons may not exer- 
cise the rights and liberties under this Constitution adversely against 
the Nation, Religion, King and Constitution.” 

The Constitution may be amended by votes of at 
of the total number of members of both houses ^d by » simple 
majority of votes in a popular referendum. Smce the adoption 
the CoLtitution, the political opposition has 
but has not been able to muster the necessary two-thirds vote in the 
lower house or the majority vote in the upper house. 



The Legal System 

The leeal system in 1970 was an amalgam of the traditional ^d 
the modem The traditional system evolved throughout a n- 
^ntury period embracing various legal systems 
of absolutism. The increasing impact of Western ^^®/^ut 

^ome o/ thl traditional practices have remamed un- 

°*The'fmnact of treaties with the Western nations, Western advisers, 
an^ Thai legai specialists educated in the West were the 
Senna the traditional legal system toward modem o°n«P‘= ^ 
oractices A major part of the modem legal system consists of c^e 
f^s Ttoe 1 the criminal, civil, commercial, and ^cal codes 
whteh r,! adopted from the British and European le^ syste^ 
Jth minor borrowings from India, Japan, China, md •*>« ^"'1^ 
SsT addition to code laws, there is a vast system of n - 
straUve law consisting of royal deaees, executive orders, and mini- 

"uffltand is essentially a civU law country, the common 
,.w *rfas a strong influence, particularly over several bhmo^a of 
Thai commercial law. Traditional laws and custom, however, form a 
large part of the Thai law concerning family and succeaion. More 
oZ Istnic laws and usages are still appUcable to ™tomon^ 
inheritance matters among the Muslim minority m the southern 

provinces. 



THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 



The government does not adhere to the principle of separation of 
powers. Nevertheless, executive, legislative, and judicial establish- 
ments are distinguishable. These three divisions, together with the 
constitutional monarch, compose the central government. 

The Monarchy 

Although all power is exercised in the name of the king, he has 
very little real power in his own right. Since the 1932 coup the 
monarch has generally been restricted to exerting limited influence 
behind the scenes, usually not decisive (see ch. 10, Political Dy- 
namics). Since the coronation in 1950 of King Bhumibol Adulya- 
dej, who reigned as the ninth in the Chakkriline of Thai monarchs, 
the prestige of the throne has been greatly enhanced. The relation- 
ship between the king and the government has also been most cor- 
dial. The real significance of the monarchy in national politics, 
nevertheless, has been in the king’s symbolic representation of na- 
tional unity and the need of the ruling group in any given period for 
the king to legitimize its rule through royal appointment to the 
major ministerial offices of the state. 

The king is aided by three agencies: the Privy Council, which 
advises the monarch and, under certain conditions, appoints a re- 
gency to exercise royal powers; the Office of the Royal Household, 
which organizes ceremonial functions and administers the finances 
and housekeeping of the royal court; and the Office of His Maj- 
esty’s Private Secretariat, which performs clerical and secretarid 
tasks for the king. 

The Executive Establishment 

The executive branch makes and implements policy and super- 
vises the operation of the judiciary. The branch is organized into 
twelve ministries, whose chiefs, known as ministers of state, col- 
lectively form the Council of Ministers. Their work is supervised 
and coordinated by the prime minister (see fig. 3). In addition to 
the Council of Ministers, there are a number of quasi-autonomous 
bodies that perform certain specialized functions under ministerial 
supervision. 

The Council of Ministers formulates policy, devises laws, directs 
and coordinates administration, and is the center around which the 
entire political system revolves. Besides the heads of the twelve 
ministries, it contains their under secretaries, the prime minister, 
and two deputy prime ministers. Ministers are chosen by the prime 
minister on the basis of loyalty and competence. 
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There is no legal requirement for the monarch to choose as prime 
minister the leader of the party that has the majority in the elected 
House of Representatives. As a practical matter, the prime minister 
needs the support of the so-called coup group, as well as the Senate, 
and must be certain to be able to win a vote of confidence in a joint 
session of the National Assembly (see ch. 10, Political Dynamics). 

Office of the Prime Minister 

The prime minister has been more than first among equals. He 
also has been the leader of the ruling group and the government. As 
the most important member of the Council of Ministers, he holds 
the ultimate powers of appointment, investigation, and review. He 
countersigns all royal decrees and appoints and dismisses other 
ministers and civil servants holding the ranks of permanent under 
secretary and head of department. He presides over cabinet meet- 
ings and controls their agenda. 

By virtue of the doctrine of emergency powers, which was prom- 
ulgated in 1959 and retained in 1970, the prime minister may take 
all steps necessary to maintain security and to aid economic prog- 
ress in a national emergency. He must inform the legislature of such 
measures, and the latter may approve or disapprove any emergency 
decree. The prime minister supervises the Office of the Royal 
Household and heads the National Economic Development Board, 
the National Security Council, and the National Research Council. 
In 1970 the incumbent prime minister, Thanom Kittikachom, who 
was also the supreme commander of the armed forces, announced 
plans to retire at the end of his term in 1972. 

Other duties and functions of the Office of the Prime Minister are 
complex and extensive. The concept of the prime minister as chief 
executive rather than as first minister has reinforced these qualities. 
Under the prime minister are various administrative units headed by 
a secretary general, who serves as the prime minister’s administra- 
tive assistant. Vested with responsibilities of policy formulation, 
coordination, and supervision, the office has become a major instru- 
ment through which the prime minister controls and supervises the 
national administrative system. 

Administrative Agencies 

Administrative bodies fall into two categories— ministries and 
quasi-autonomous agencies that are created by statute. All mini- 
stries are oiiganized within the same basic pattern (see fig. 4). In 
1970 there were twelve ministries: interior, defense, foreign affairs, 
national development, finance, industry, economic affairs, com- 
munications, public health, justice, education, and agriculture. The 
Ministry of the Interior, which includes the two extremely powerful 




departments of local administration and police, is politically the 
most powerful ministry after the Ministry of Defense. These two 
ministries, in addition to the prime ministership, have always been 
held by lead6rs of the ruling group, except for times when the 
ruling group was not in the cabinet. Such cabinets have been brief 

and, for the most part, unsuccessful. u- 4. j 

Each minister of state represents his ministry in the cabinet and 
transmits to the ministry the policy decisions and directives of the 
prime minister and the cabinet. He is responsible to the prime 

minister for the execution of such policy . 

Immediately below the minister and directly responsible to hirn is 
the permanent under secretary of state, who is the highest ranking 
career officer in the ministry. Aided by one or two deputy under 




Figure 4. Structure of a Typical Thai Uinittry 
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secretaries and a small staff, he advises the minister, handles non- 
political matters— largely administrative supervision— and represents 
the ministry on many boards and committees. Below the permanent 
under secretary are some sixty departments, usually three or more 
in each ministry. 

Each department is headed b}' a director general and one or more 
deputy directors general. The director general is appointed by the 
king with the approval of the prime minister. Although vested with 
specialized functions, many of the departments have no specifi- 
cation of their powers other than the act that created them and the 
granting of their annual budget. Departments vidth countrywide re- 
sponsibilities often maintain provincial and district staffs. Within 
each department are three or more divisions. Each division consists 
of several sections. 

Deputy ministers, under secretaries, and the directors general who 
head the departments assist the minister of state in the coordination 
of ministerial activities. The cabinet’s collective functions of ad- 
ministrative coordination, control, and supervision have tended, 
however, to be assumed increasingly by the Office of the Prime 
Minister. This tendency has in part been facilitated by the extent to 
which the ministries function as sub-bureaucracies within the sys- 
tem. Ministers tend to promote the special interests and programs 
of their respective ministries. As a result, the cabinet serves pri- 
marily as a senior committee for the reconciliation and compro- 
mising of administrative differences as well as for the formulation 
of national policy. 

Because cabinet posts, other than key ones, are not necessarily 
held by members of the ruling group, meetings are occasionally held 
by the latter outside the cabinet, either to formulate national policy 
or to consider possible challenges to the group’s ruling position. 
After such a meeting, those members of the group who hold minis- 
terial positions participate in an official cabinet meeting and trans- 
mit the ruling group’s wishes, which generally are implemented. 

Despite the fact that they are barred from membership in the 
National Assembly, ministers of state are permitted to participate, 
without vote, in debates and discussions of either house. The prime 
minister and individual cabinet members are, in principle, respon- 
sible to the National Assembly for the performance of their func- 
tions End collectively responsible for the general policy of the 
Council of Ministers. 

In practice, the executive branch has not been held responsible to 
the legislature. Whatever political responsibility exists has been to 
the civil and military bureaucracies, which in practical terms were 
regarded as the primary constitue nts of members of the legislature. 
Moreover, because of the constitutional provision that all votes of 
confidence must be passed by a majority of the joint houses of the 
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National Assembly, the executive branch can be assured of nearly 
unanimous support from the Senate and only needs the vote of a 
small minority of the House of Representatives to preclude a vote 
of no confidence. In addition, the prime minister has newly un- 
limited authority to declare martial law whenever he deems it neces- 
sary to maintain national security. 

Civil Service 

Employment in the civil service has traditionally been one *he 
major outlets for most ambitious and educated citizens. The other 
ma or outlet is to become a career officer in the military service (see 
ch 15 National Defense and Internal Security). Thai culture em- 
phasizes government service rather than private commercial and m- 
dustrial employment. Furthermore, the modem private enterpnse 
economy has been inadequate to absorb the labor force. Since they 
are considered to be in a prestigious occupation civil serv^ts we 
accorded great deference. This status is enhanced by the need of the 
ruling group to obtain the cooperation of the civU service in the 
administration of the country, and the absorption of the educated 
elite into the public service has contributed to the country s politi- 
The theory and practice of Western-style civil service were first 
introduced under the Civil Service Act of 1928 and have since been 
continually modified and improved. Western forms frequently were 
made to function on the basis of Thai custom and tradition^ be- 
havior. The number of regular civil servants in 1968 w w at lewt 
260 000. The civil service system covers the personnel of all minis- 
tries, provincial and district government officials, schoolteachers 
and university professors, members of the police estabhshrn^ent, and 
foreign service officials. The military personnel, judges, public pros- 
ecutors, municipal employees, and officials of loc^ administrative 
units in communes and villages we not included in the ^stem. Most 
civU servants are administered by the CivU Service Commission 
which is a statutory body headed by the prime minister and placed 
directly under him. Schoolteachers and university professore, how- 
ever, are administered separately by the National Education Council 
and by the University Personnel Commission, respectively (see ch. 
6 Education, Culture, and Public Information). In actual practice, 
the Civil Service Commission provides general guidance and super- 
vision rather than active leadership and control. . . u 

Since its creation in 1929, the Civil Service Commission h^ 
worked to build a modem, stand wdized personnel system. Al- 
though employment and promotion are based on public ^amma- 
tion, there is limited political patronage by members of the mlmg 
group. The ministries and departments have civil service ^bcom- 
mittees, which are responsible for personnel administration, in- 
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eluding the preparation and administration of entrance examina- 
tions. The senior officers on the subcommittee determine the final 
selection of new entrants into the service, assign duties, recommend 
promotions and pay increases, handle disciplinary matters, and 
transfer their subordinate personnel. Administrative officials within 
the Ministry of Defense, on the other hand, are officers under disci- 
pline, and political control has always been in the hands of a high- 
ranking military officer. In general, within the civil service sphere it 
is possible for a man to rise to a position of prominence and power 
from which he may be drawn into the top level. 

Officials are divided into five main grades: fourth grade, adminis- 
trative-clerical; third grade, administrative, including senior officers 
in districts or sections; second grade, executive, including the most 
important district officers, governors of small provinces, and divi- 
sion chiefs; first grade, executive, including governors of larger prov- 
inces and officials who have held second-grade offices for at least 
three years; and special grade, only the very highest officials, in- 
cluding directors general and under secretaries and their deputies. 

Under the provisions of the Civil Service Act of 1969, civil ser- 
vants may be transferred from one ministry to another in the class, 
grade, and salary step not hi^er than the one occupied at the time 
of transfer by ministerial agreement between tl.a ministries, public 
bodies, or departments concerned. 

Although 70 percent of the annual national budget goes to pay 
the civil service alone, government income has been sufficient to 
provide only relatively low wages and salaries. In 1967, however, 
the Civil Service Act that amended the one enacted in 1959 pro- 
vided substantial salary increases for career and politically ap- 
pointed officials. A similar act was also passed that provided similar 
benefits to judicial officials and public prosecution officials. 

Because the civil service has traditionally been barred from par- 
ticipating in politics, the bureaucracy, except for a handful of hi^- 
ranking officials, has been little affected by the internal shifts in 
power relations in Bangkok. Moreover, the common practice of 
appointing a senior civilian official (who is chosen for his expertise) 
to serve as deputy to the political minister provides for adminis- 
trative effectiveness and stability of the government. 

The Legislative Establi^ment 

The legislature in 1970 had in part sprung from the Council of 
State, a quasi legislative assembly created in 1874 and succeeded by 
the Assembly of State Councilors in 1894 and by the Privy Council 
in 1928. The major characteristic of the legislature since 1932, 
when it was established in its contemporary form, has been its 
weakness vis a vis the executive establishment. This is partly a result 
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of national political culture and tradition, which clearly define po - 
litical leadership in executive rather than legislative terms, and 
partly because of the bureaucratization of Thai politics (see ch. 10. 
Political Dynamics). 

Some elements of the society, principally the conservative ruling 
elite, maintain that the political traditions of the people call for 
something other than Western political democracy and that the 
critical nature of the current Communist threat to the country 
makes inadvisable experimentation that may produce political in- 
stability and chaos. This philosophy has been reflected in most of 
the changes in the structure and composition of the legislature that 
have been instituted by successive governments since 1932. 

Except from 1946 to 1949, the executive branch has always had 
the power to appoint at least half the legislature or to appoint all 
the members of the upper house, during the years when it was a 
bicameral body. The executive branch, therefore, has usually been 
assured of a parliamentary majority; hence, the legislature has been 
largely underdeveloped and without established authority as an ef- 
fective participant in the decisionmaking process. It has served 
miinly as an instrument of cabinet rule with little influence on the 
political process. 

Between 1934 and 1939 the National Assembly showed a con- 
siderable degree of independence. More than one cabinet was dis- 
solved by a vote of no confidence, and even during World War II the 
legislature occasionally refused to bow to the executive. After 
World War II the National Assembly found it difficult to preserve 
the initiative it had developed before the war. The return to power 
of the military faction in the November 1947 coup further weak- 
ened it as an active force in the nation’s politics and government 
and eventually resulted in its secondary position in relation to the 
executive branch. 

The 1968 Constitution provided for a bicameral legislature that 
comprised the Senate, the upper house, and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the lower house. The Senate is composed of 164 mem- 
bers. In 1970, 128 were army, navy, air force, and police officers, 
and the remaining 36 were civilians; all were chosen by Prime Minis- 
ter Thanom and appointed for a six-year term by the king. Sharing 
legislative powers with the House of Representatives, the Senate 
enjoys far more power than the upper chamber of most other coun- 
tries. The president of the Senate, who is concurrently the president 
of the National Assembly, countersigns the king’s j^pointment of 
the prime minister. During the interim between the enforcement of 
the Constitution and the elections for the lower house, the Senate 
had the powers and duties of both houses of the bicameral National 
Assembly and was given the responsibility of drafting the Election 



Law and the Political Parties Act. The Senate has occasionally dis- 
played its independence vis a vis the government. 

The House of Representatives consists of 219 members who are 
elected for a four-year term by citizens twenty years of aje or over. 
Each province forms an electoral constituency; lirger provinces 
elect one member for every 150,000 inhabitants. The House may be 
dissolved by royal decree. The president of the House of Repre- 
sentatives is the vice president of the National Assembly and is also 
appointed by the king on the advice of the p.ime minister. The first 
session of the National Assembly was opened by the king on Febr- 
uary 27, 1968. 

There are many provisions for joint sittings of the two houses, but 
one-third of the total membership of either house constitutes a 
quorum, of which a simple majority is required for the passage of 
most bills. Joint sittings of the two houses are required in the 
passage of money bills, important legislation, and no-confidence 
motions against the Council of Ministers. In the no-confidence mo- 
tions, members of both houses jointly or members of either house, 
constituting at least one-fifth of the total number of members of 
both houses (seventy-seven) may move to debate the passing of a 
vote of no confidence against an individual minister of state or 
against the Council of Ministers. After the debate, except when a 
resolution has been adopted to pass over the general debate, the 
National Assembly takes a vote of confidence or of no confidence. 

Althou^ bills may be initiated by either house, most bills, espe- 
cially important ones, are drafted in the ministries or in the Office 
of the Prime Minister. Money bills initiated by either house rieed 
the approval of the prime minister. Bills initiated by the Council of 
Ministers and those proposed by members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives are submitted to the House of Representatives. The latter 
refers the bill to the appropriate committee for its consideration. 
Unfavorable actions of the committee can be overruled by the gov- 
ernment so long as it remains in command of the majority in the 
house. For instance, in 1970 the House Budget Scrutiny Com- 
mittee, the majority of whose members were from the opfjosition 
parties, attempted to slash the government-proposed budget. \Vhen 
one house has passed a bill, it is submitted to the other for final 
passage or rejection. Either house ordinarily has sixty days to con- 
sider a bfll, but consideration of a money bill must be completed 
within thirty days. 




The Judicial System 

The Law for the Organization of Courts of Justice, which was 
promulgated in 1934, continues in its amended form to provide for 
three levels of courts: the courts of first instance, the Court of 
Appeal, and the Supreme Court. The independence of judges in 
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conducting trials and giving judgment is protected by the amended 
Judicial Service Act of 1954 and Article 161 of the 1968 Constitu* 
tion. 

The courts are supervised by two separate bodies, the Ministry of 
Justice and the Judicial Service Commission, whi:;h was established 
in 1954. The ministry appoints and supervises vhe administrative 
personnel of the courts and is responsible for reform in judicial 
practice and procedures. The commission is responsible for ensuring 
the independence of the court system. It appoints, removes, and 
transfers judges on the recommendation of the Council of Ministers, 
usually on the recommendation of the minister of justice. Judges 
may ^ removed only on grounds of misconduct or incapacity de- 
termined by a board of discipline and the Judicial Service Commis- 
sion. The compulsory retirement age is sixty, but it may be ex- 
tended to sixty-five. 

The Judicial Service Commission is an independent statutory 
body and is composed of eleven members. Three are ex officio, 
namely the president of the Supreme Court, who presides over its 
sessions, the chief judge of the Court of Appeal, and the under 

secretary of state for justice; four are elected from among the senior i 

judges of the Supreme Court; and the remaining four are selected 
from a list of retired judges. 

In 1970 there were 108 courts of first instance located in nine 
judicial regions. Ei^ty-three of these are provincial courts with 
unlimited jurisdiction in civil and criminal matters. Twenty are mag- 
istrates’ courts, which are situated at the district level in some of 
the larger provinces and deal with petty civil and criminal offenses 
to relieve the burden on the provincial courts. 

All provincial and magistrates’ courts within the region are placed 
under administrative control of the chief judge of the r^on. Of the 
five remaining courts, three are located in Bangkok: the Central 
Juvenile Court, the Civil Court, and the Criminal Court. The last 
two have unlimited original jurisdiction in their respective spheres 
of competence for Bangkok and the provinces. Criminal offenses 
committed on the high seas and outside the country by Thai citi- 
zens are tried by the Criminal Court. Two additional courts— the 
juvenile courts— are in Songkhla and Nakhon Ratchasima, respec- 
tively. 

In each of the five provincial courts in the south, where the great 
majority of the population are Muslims— that is, in Pattani, Yala, 

Betong, Satun, and Narathiwat— there are two Muslim judges 
(kadis). The Muslim judge is to sit with two trial judges in order to 
administer Islamic laws and usages in civil cases in matters involving 
famiy or inheritance where all parties concerned are Muslims. Ques- 
tions of Islamic laws and usages, which are interpreted by a Muslim 
judge, are final. 
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The Court of Appeal (Uthom Court), which is composed of a 
chief judge and fifty-one other judges, sits in Bangkok and hears 
appeals from all the courts of first instance throughout the country* 
It is divided into seventeen divisions dealing with civil, criminal, and 
bankruptcy matters. At least two judges must sit at each hearing. 
Cases of exceptional importance must be heard by the plenary ses- 
sions of the court. This court considers appeals on questions of 
both law and fact, and it may reverse, revise, or remand lower court 
decisions. 

The Supreme Court (Dika Court), which is also located in Bang- 
kok. is the highest court of appeal in all civil, criminal, and bank- 
ruptcy cases. In addition, it has jurisdiction over election disputes. 
This court consists of the president and twenty-one judges, and the 
appeals are heard by three judges. Although decisions of the court 
are final, l’*e king may be petitioned for clemency in criminal cases. 

Cases can be initiated either by the public prosecutors, who are 
officials of the Ministry of the Interior, or by the injured person. 
There is no provision for trial by jury. The judiciary as a whole 
enjoys a reputation for honesty and competence. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

The local government comprises administrative units at provincial, 
district, commune, and village levels, as well as at the municipal 
level. Although self-governing powers are exercised through elective 
bodies by some of these units, they are quite nominal. The local 
government bodies constitute an integral part of the national ad- 
ministrative system as instruments of policy and control for the 
central government. The government hierarchy, however, extends 
only to the district level, and the central government has no regular 
civil service officials working below that level. The Department of 
Local Administration in the Ministry of the Interior is responsible 
for the control and supervision of all field administrative affairs. 

In 1970 there were 71 provinces {changivat), 528 districts 
{amphur), 21 subdistricts {king amphur), 4,961 communes (tarn- 
bon), 42,021 villages (muban), and 120 municipalities (tesaban). 
The division of the country into nine administrative regions (phak) 
was discontinued in 1956. 



Province 

Each province, consisting of from six to eight districts, is headed 
by a governor {phuwarachakan or kha luang), who is appointed by, 
and responsible to, the minister of the interior. The governor carries 
out the policies of the central government, supervises the overall 
administration of the province, coordinates the work of the various 
ministry representatives from Bangkok, and maintains law and or- 
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der within his jurisdiction. He reviews the reports of district officers 
and gives final approval to the election of commune headmen. The 
Municipal Act of 1953 also empowers him with a supervisory re- 
sponsibility over municipal government. 

The governor's staff consists of officials representing the Depart- 
ment of Local Administration under the Ministry of the Interior, 
who are concerned with the general administration of the province; 
a deputy governor; a public prosecutor; a chief of police; a provin- 
cial clerk; a personnel and procurement officer; a local government 
inspector; and a private secretary. In addition, there are senior offi- 
cers from the central ministries, such as finance, education, agricul- 
ture, and public health, who are legal'v responsible to their respec- 
tive ministries in Bangkok but are required to coordinate their 
activities with the provincial governor. 

The governor also presides over a provincial board composed of 
the senior civil servants under his administration. The board has 
only advisory functions, and it serves as a channel for the transmis- 
sion of policy directives from the central govemhient to the district 
administrations and for coordinative purposes among the various 
ministry representatives. Formal meetings of the board are usually 
held once a month and are attended by the district officers. 

In the provinces self-governing powers are vested in an elective 
council, which is composed of a minimum of twenty-four popularly 
chosen representatives. The council elects its president from among 
its members. It exercises only a limited power of check and balance 
in relation to the provincial executive authority. The budget and 
the police of the provinces are directly controlled by the Ministry 
of the Interior. Similarly, provincial councils may be dissolved by 
the ministry. 



The district is a subdivision of the province and has no corporate 
status. Consisting of eight to twelve communes, it is under the 
general charge of a district officer (nai amphur), who is appointed 
by the minister of the interior and who reports directly to the 
governor of the province. The district officer stands on the lowest 
level of central government authority; hence, he is the most impor- 
tant link between the government and the people. Larger districts 
may be divided into two or more subdistricts, each of which is 
headed by an assistant district officer. 

The duties of the district officer are varied and extensive. He is 
the chief executive and chief magistrate in his district and is respon- 
sible for ensuring that the laws and policies of the central govern- 
ment are carried out. Assisted by three to ten officials, he supervises 
the collection of taxes; issues certificates of birth, marriage, divorce, 
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and death; registers schoolchildren, aliens, and buffaloes; arbitrates 
land disputes; and administers local elections. 

The district officer also convenes monthly meetings of the head- 
men of the communes and villages to inform them of government 
policies and to instruct them in the implemenUtion of these poli- 
cies. At these meetings commune and village leaders may discuss 
their various problems and exchange views. 

Because of the importance of these officials in effecting social 
changes at the village level, the Ministry of the Interior has insti- 
tuted a periodic training program in techniques of community de- 
velopment and human relations. In the early 1960s the central gov- 
ernment attempted to bring the government to the people and to 
improve public attitudes toward local authorities by enrolling dis- 
trict officers and some provincial governors in a short-term training 
program dealing with government j>olicy, human relations, national 
security, techniques of Communist insurgency, the organization of 
civil defense, and the responsibilities of leadership. 

Commune 

Each commune is headed by a chief called the kammn, who has 
quasi-official status. He is chosen by, and from among, the headmen 
of the villages that constitute the commune and is confirmed in 
office by the provincial governor. The duties of the kamnan ^ 
few, but his prestige is considerable. He is in charge of recording 
vitai statistics, assists the district officer in maintaining public 
peace, and helps him collect taxes. He supervises and coordinates 
the activities of village headmen and convenes a monthly meeting of 
the headmen before his monthly meeting with the district officer; 
thus, the kamnan serves as an intermediary between the district 

officer and village chiefs. ... . 

The kamnan is not a civil service official but, in addition to the 
right to wear an official uniform, he is paid a small monthly stipend 
by the central government. He is assisted by a small staff, a com- 
mune executive committee, which he heads, and by the commune 
council. The committee is composed of the commune doctor, all 
the village headmen, the irrigation headman, and from one to five 
other locally influential persons appointed by the district officer. 
The council consists of popularly elected members from each village 
and the village headmen, who are members ex officio. The council 
is vested with very limited self-governing powers, but in the niid* 
1960s fifty-nine councils were given official recog.iition as legiti- 
mate self-governing bodies. 



ViUage 



For administrative purposes the government defines a village as 
consisting of at least 5 households. Villages, however, usually vary 
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in size from 50 to 200 households. In 1968 there was a total of 
42,021 villages; each was in the charge of a headman, or phu yai 
ban (literally, the elder man of the village). 

The phu yai ban, who has traditionally been chosen by villagers, is 
elected by every resident at least twenty years of age (eighteen if 
married). The term of office is formally fixed at five years, but the 
headman tends to remain in office until death or retirement. Like 
the kamncn, he is entitled to wear an official uniform although he is 
not a regular government official; he also receives a small stipend 
for services rendered. 

Althou^ there are some formal prerequisites for the office— for 
example, the age qualification and a literacy requirement— villrge 
mores often impose other requirements. The office of the headman 
is declining in importance and, with the expansion of the power of 
the central government, he is becoming little more than an append- 
age of the district office. 



Municipality 

Before 1932 all towns and cities were governed by appointed 
officials. In 1933, however, the Municipality Act was passed that 
provided for self-government in urban areas. The act, which was 
amended in 1953, establishes three classes of municipalities; the 
commune, which consists of a group of continguous villages; the 
town, which includes the capitals of provincial governments and 
towns where the population exceeds 10,000 with an average density 
of not less than 3,000 people per square kilometer (1 square kilom- 
eter equals approximately 0.3861 square miles); and the city, which 
must have a population exceeding 50,000. There are thirty-five 
commune, eighty-two town and three city municipalities. 

Theoretically, municipal governments have legislative as well as 
executive functions, vriiich are carried out through municipal coun- 
cils and municipal executive committees. In practice, the executive 
organs have usually dominated the elective councils. Municipal 
council members are all {x>pularly elected, and the councils range in 
size from twelve to twenty-four, depending on the class of the 
municipality. 

The municipal executive committee headed by the mayor consists 
of two to four members, who are appointed by the provincial gov- 
ernor and subject to approval by the elected council; thus, in 
theory, the committee is responsible to th*j municipal council. The 
committee is required to resign collectively if the council rejects the 
annual budget proposal submitted by the mayor. The execution of 
this responsibility is often hampered by the intervention of the 
provincial and central authorities. 

Local taxation does not produce sufficient revenue to meet the 
expenses of the municipalities, and all of them rely on the central 




government for budgetary support. Accordingly, the central govern- 
ment exercises considerable control over municipal Tmances and 
administration through the Department of Local Administmtion, 
the Ministry of *he Interior, and the various provincial administra- 
tions. The Ministry of the Interior reviews public works proposals, 
checks financial reports, and conducts field inspections. The piwin- 
cial governor has the authority to review municipal budgets, 
appoint and impeach municipal officials and, under certain circum- 
stances, dissolve municipal councils and assemblies. Because the 
powers of the Ministry of the Interior have usually been exercis^ 
through the provincial authorities, this dual jurisdiction over munic- 
ipal affairs has occasionally produced administrative confusion and 
delay. 
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ELECTIONS 

Between 1932 and 1969 nine general elections were held. Elec- 
tions in 1948, 1952, and 1957 were held immediately after a coup 
d'etat to legitimize the new government. Elections also were held 
when the dominant polhical group needed support for its position. 

The concept of election is rooted in the ancient practice of choos- 
ing village headmen, who acted as Jie villagers’ spok«man. Other 
than the numerous elections for provincial and municipal assem- 
blies, however, a relatively small proportion of the people have 
participated in elections of any kind above the village level. The 
passage by the Senate in 1968 of the Electoral Law of 1969 and the 
Political Parties Act was the most recent in a series of electoral 
reforms that sought to secure broader popular participation in the 
electoral process. The new law liberalized the requirement for 
candidates for seats in the lower house and reduced the minimum 
voting age from twenty-one years to twenty. iqcq 

Accordingly, in the general elections held on Febraary 10, 1969, 
which spokesmen for both government and opposition parties con- 
ceded to be the freest in Thai history, 49 percent, or 7,285,832 of 
the 14,820,180 eligible voters, cast ballots for representatives in the 
National Assembly. The highest turnout was in Rangong and 
Phuket in the south with 73 and 71 percent, respectively, whereas 
those of the urban provinces of Bangkok and Thon Buri were only 
34 and 36 percent, respectively. 

National elections have not so far presen^ to the electorate 
''hoices of leadership or decisions on major issues, but they have 
provided leaders a limited outlet for their political ambition the 
opportunity to bind the nation into a closer political system. Most 
voters seemed guided in their choice by personal and local conwms 
-a feeling of obligation to a candidate, requests from.local leaders, 
or the dictates of status or position. 
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DETERMINANTS OF VALUES AND AITITUDES 



The great emotional attachment to the doctrines and rites of 
Buddhism that characterizes most Thai people influences their 
attitudes toward authority. Religious devotion and the attainment 
of merit are the central values and themes in Thai culture. The 
individual’s concept of religious merit is closely connected with his 
attitudes toward government and hierarchy. The people regard the 
entire universe as a hierarchy of living beings who are ranked within 
it according to the amount of merit they have acquired throuj^ the 
quality of their actions in this existence or in previous on*^. They 
regard those holding positions of power and influence as deserving 
such positions because of their individual merit. Deference is 
accorded to anyone who holds an accepted position of authority, 
whether he is a village elder, a monk, or a government official. 

On the other hand, the Thai also believe that a person elevated in 
a social hierarchy should behave in a manner befitting his high 
position. He is expected to be more benevolent, more benign, more 
honest, and more just than his subordinates if hew wishes to main- 
tain their acceptance of his superior status. 

The Thai also realize, however, that through the workings of 
secular power a person may acquire a status or position that is 
greater than is justified by the amount of merit he has accumulated. 
This imperfection in the justice of the universe permits evasion of 
the demands of authority and, in extreme cases, even rebellion 
against it. If a p>erson in a high position acts tyrannically or abu- 
sively, such action allows others to evade him or to transfer their 
allegiance to someone else whose conduct is more in line with 
Buddhist precepts. 

Much of the respect for authority and status that features Thai 
political values has its roots in the Thai tradition of an absolute 
king. To their own eariy paternalistic concept of the king as a 
father-lord {pho khm), the Thai added the Khmer concept of 
divine king (devaraja), which supplied the 'ationale for the absolut- 
ist rule of the kings of Ayutthaya (see ch. 3, Historical Setting). The 
king stood at the apex of the human pyramid of merit and, thus, of 
status. This status provided him with supreme civil and military 
authority and gave him an aura of the supernatural. He not only 
symbolized the order of society but also justified it. This heritage 
accounts in large measure for the continued popularity of the king 
as the most enduring symbol of national unity. 

Although nationalism is most developed among the ruling class, it 
has also reached all levels of society as a result of decades of na- 
tional education and widespread military service. That nationalism 
is for the most part neither militant nor revolutionary but conserva- 
tive, often taking the form of appeals for peace and tranquillity for 
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the sake of the nation. An attitude drawn from this concept is that 
Thailand is one of the civilized nations, "up-UMlate,” able to handle 
its own affaire, and the equal of all naUons. In addition, where 
nationalistic appeals have been made by the government, they have 
been directed mainly to the Thai majority. 

attitudes toward the government 

In the past few quesUoned Uie authority or actions of government 
officials. The notion of popular government did not e^end beyond 
the district level, and many Thai had only a limited knowledge of 
events in Bangkok. The people did not feel that affairs of state were 
the concern of anyone other than public officials, and they un- 
questioningly accepted official decrees. They were indiff^t to 
events that had no immediate bearing on their personal affaire. If 
any law or obligation was excessively abusive or demanding, it was 
simply ignored or evaded. Only in extreme cases have the people 
rebelled against the authorities. 

In general, the legiUmate role of government is concenred to be 
very limited. At the same time, government is expected to function 
without the people’s assistance, participation, or involvement. In 
seeking benefit from the government, the ordinary Thai does not 
approach it as an institution with procedures established for his use. 
Instead, he is more likely to approach an influential individual with 
whom he can establish a personal relationship of obligation. 

All governments since 1932 have acted on the assumption that 
their mission was to lead and guide the people. Those who govern, 
however, are expected under the traditional custom to behave nght- 
eously and to reflect that moral virtue with which rulers are pre- 
sumably endowed and to justify their dominance by effective per- 
formance of the political functions required. 

ATTITUDES TOWARD POLITICS 

Politics has been monopolized by a limited number of public 
officials and career politicians In Bangkok, just as the functions of 
government before 1932 were the exclusive domain of the king and 
court officials. Most of the people in late 1970 continued to be 
indifferent to the manner in which major political decisions were 
made in the capital as well as to organized politics, or the lack of it, 
V hin the country. This mass political apathy resulte partly from 
the failure of modern mass conimunications and political educaUon 
to reach the two-thirds of the people who are primarily engaged in 
agricultural and rural occupations (see ch. 1(), PoliUcal 
This communication gap was temporarily bridged during *he 1^9 
National Assembly elections District officials. National Assembly 
candidates, commune leaders, members of the village elite, cam- 
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paign managers, schoolteachers, and ordinary citizens interacted 
around the common election phenomenon. A far higher percentage 
of votes was cast in the rural than in the urban areas. 

The Western concept of political representation or accountability 
that the coup group of 1932 introduced into the country was alien 
to traditional Thai culture. The concept of equality or popular 
sovereignty was little understood by the people, who continued to 
believe that a person’s acce.ss to power was determined essentially 
by his moral or ethical excellence. Consequently, subject to the 
vagaries of politicians and aspirants to power, the new political 
concepts were not firmly institutionalized. 

The Thai are generally inclined to act less as joiners than as in- 
dependents. This predisposition is based on the Buddhist precept 
that an individual is answerable only to himself for his personal 
TOnduct. Many Thai are likely to see the path to self-perfection in 
individual rather than group action. Because of this cultural orienta- 
tion, organized political activities or official efforts to mobilize the 
people on the basis of abstract ideology or issues far removed from 
any given locality, have failed to enlist much popular response. The 
government itself has continued to maintain that the people were 
not yet fully prepared for participation in the Western form of 
democratic political processes. 
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ATTITUDES OF MINORITY GROUPS 

Mounting concern for national security in the face of Communist 
revolutionary warfare throughout Southeast Asia has produced a 
n^ Thai interest in minorities. The government has been faced 
with a continuing problem of integrating these minorities into the 
body politic of the nation. 

The attitudes of the minority groups differ somewhat from those 
of the ethnic Thai. The Chinese have been under the most pressure 
and have had the most reason to feel that they were being discrimi- 
nated against and that their problems were not receiving adequate 
attention. By and large, however, for a number of practical reasons, 
they have not expressed serious opposition to the government. 
First, the majority of ethnic Chinese are Thai nationals and thus are 
not directly affected by the government’s anti-Chinese measures. 
Second, even those Chinese who are not Thai citizens have been 
able, for the most part, to evade Thai restrictive actions by one 
means or another. Third, increasing numbers of Thai-born Chinese 
are able to seek careers not only in business but also in government 
service. 

Politic^ly, the majority of the Chinese tend to stay unattached to 
any outside political groupings. They are primarily concerned with 
keeping their shops open, maintaining their trades, avoiding govern- 
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ment officials, and evading official decrees. Their allegiance to ^ 
king and to Thailand has never become a serious political issue 
despite continuing reports of Chinese Communist in f Utration into 
the^Thai-Chinese community, particularly among urban workers 
and despite the fact that many Chinese have a great emotional and 

romantic attachment to mainland China. 

Malays in the Southern Peninsula Region express concern about 
Bangkok’s insufficient consideration for their religious, linpisjc, 
and ^cultural characteristics. Since World War II the Malays through 
teir relS^L leaders, have loudly voiced their coraplamts aga^t 
the policies of the central government. Some concessions have been 
made to them, and their dissatisfaction appears to have lessened In 
mid-1970, however, there was continued friction over som i ■ 
The Northeastern Khorat Plateau Region has a lo^g history of 
regional dissent. Regional identity was more firmly established after 
t?e creation of the National Assembly in 1932, which gave the 
region a voice in national politics. In recent years the region has 
become the focus of numerous accelerated mral development pr - 

fframs fseech. 10, Political Dynamics). 

^The Northern and Western Mountain Region is inhabited by 
people culturally distinct from the Central Lowl^d Region and 
Lngkok who share a feeling of fellowship with the Shan peoples of 
Bur^a. Among the most important northern groups are Jhose from 
Chiengmai Province. Although identifying themselves with the Thai 
nation^they have nevertheless sought to retain regional control of 
"ocal aitairs and to resist the political arrd cultural homogemzatoon 
of Thai government policy. Five of the six winning candidates in 
the 1969 election for the National Assembly from that province 

were either opposition or independents. 

There are also many Meo groups in the north who maintain rela- 
tively close and frequent contact with the government officials, but 
tl,e ,ubv«sre elements among them have damaged then tason 
with the government. Government attempts, on 
mppte- ^e growing of opium and to limit the "" 

CToS fhrrraraTth-rrirh.t ir^i^S^ms and 

Values). 

NATIONAL SYMBOLS 
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The King 

For centuries one of the important functions of the Sovernment 
was to conduct elaborate ceremonies, ntuals, ^ 
merit that were regarded as efficacious m bringing *° *he People no^ 
only spiritual benefits but also a host of material benefits. These 
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ceremonies, as well as other displays of power and wealth by the 
state, made it possible for the people to see in their king the living 
symbol of the hierarchy of respect that was operative throughout 
Thai society. The court and the capital represented to the people 
the highest realization of their cultural values. 

Before 1932 the monarch had held power and prestige by virtue 
of his representing both political powers and religious sanctions. 
When the 1932 coup separated the power from the absolute mon- 
arch, it failed to diminish the traditional royal prestige. Although 
the king was reduced to the position of being merely one of a 
number of national symbols, the people continued to respect their 
monarch much more than any other leader or emblem of the state. 

Popular respect for the king is enhanced in part through the play- 
ing of the royal anthem (“Sanrasorn Phra Barami”— literally. 
Anthem Eulogizing His Majesty) at all public functions attended by 
the king or the queen; it is also played at the end of public enter- 
tainments. Adopted in 1872, the royal anthem is translated into 
English roughly as follows: 

We, Your Majesty’s loyal subjects, 

With deep, heart-felt reverence, 

To the supreme Protector of the Land, 

The Highest of the House of Chakkri, 

Under his bene\olent rule, we his subjects. 

Receive protection and happiness. 

Prosperity and peace; 

And we pray that whatsoever He may wish. 

The same may be fulfilled; 

Thus we offer Him our Cha Yo [hurrah, cheer, or victory]. 

Other Symbols 

The official flag is a three-by five-foot rectangle. In the center is a 
dark-blue horizontal stripe that runs throughout its length and that 
is flanked on each side by white horizontal stripes, outside of which 
are red horizontal stripes. The flag is referred to as the Trairang 
(Tri-Color): the dark blue signifying kingship; the white, religion 
and purity; and the red, the nation. 

The state emblem is an immortal mythological bird with the fea- 
tures of a man. Known as the Garuda, this bird served as the mount 
of Phra Neurai (Vishnu), who in reincarnation became Phra Ram, the 
heroic king and conqueror in the Ramayana, the famous Hindu 
religious epic. 

The national anthem, adopted in 1934, is played on all cere- 
monial occasions of national importance and while the national flag 
is being raised or lowered. Its music was corr. posed shortly after the 
1932 coup; its words, as presently constituted, were written by 
Colonel Luang Saranuprabhandh (Nual Pacheenpyak) in 1939. The 
literally translated text of the anthem is roughly as follows; 

Thailand is the unity of Thai blood and body. 

The whole country belongs to the Thai p>eople. 
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maintaining thus far for the Thai. 

All the Thai intend to unite together. 

The Thai love peacefulness, but will not fear to fight. 

They will never let anyone tyrannize their independence. 

They will sacrifice every drop of their blood to 

contribute to the nation, will serve their country 
with pride and prestige— full of victory. Cha Yo. 

Most national holidays and festivals are of a religious nature. They 
serve to evoke the sense of devotion to the king, Buddhism, and the 
nation. Some are celebrated by the lunar calendar, and hence their 
dates vary from year to year. Others are observed by the solar 

calendar (seech. 8, Religion). . , , 

Important holidays celebrated in accordance with the lunar calen- 
dar include Nakha Buja (usually in February), the first day of the 
season for making pilgrimages to Phra Buddha 
Footprint Shrine), Phra Chai (Buddha’s Shadow on the Side of the 
Hill) Phra Tan Sila, and Phra Tan Dong Rang (both tr^slated as 
the Shrine Where Buddha Reclines); Chatra Mongkhon (Coronation 
Anniversary, in May); Pued Mongkhon (Plowing Day, in May), 
signaling the start of the cultivation season; Visaka Buja (a three- 
day festival, usually in May), commemorating the triple episode of 
the birth, enlightenment, and the passing into nirvana of the Lor 
Buddha; Asalaha Buja (in July), celebrating the delivery of the first 
sermon of the Lord Buddha; and Khao Phansa (in July), marking 
the beginning of a three-month Buddhist holy period. Dunng this 
period, which coincides with the rainy season, monks are not per- 
mitted’ to pass the night outside the wat (temple complex). 
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CHAPTER 10 

POLITICAL DYNAMICS 



In 1970 the country was in its third year of revived party politics. 
Leaders were seeking to broaden the area of partisan competition 
and to stimulate active popular involvement in the political 
processes. The revival of mass politics resulted from the promulga- 
tion in June 1968 of a new constitution— the eighth since 1932— that 
had been prepared by the Constituent As.sembly, first appointed in 
1959. In March 1969 a new cabinet was formed under the premier- 
ship of Thanom Kittikachorn as a result of the general elections 
held two months earlier. Its spokesman stated that the new govern- 
ment would strive to establish a stable political party system and to 
achieve further progress toward the establishment of a democratic 
society. 

The dominant political organization that emerged from the 1969 
elections was the United Thai People’s Party (Saha Pracha Thai), 
which had been led from its inception in 1968 by the prime min- 
ister and many of his associates. Some of these men attained key 
positions in the years after the military seized power in a coup in 
1958. By law, the four-year mandate of the party was to expire in 
January 1973, and the organization was expected to be challenged 
at the polls by an array of opposition parties. 

The first to be held in more than a decade, the general elections 
of 1969 gave the nation a working National Assembly and helped 
enlarge the ruling hierarchy by adding a new kind of popularly 
chosen leader accountable to provincial constituencies. The emer- 
gence of these leaders as legislators did not, however, materially 
alter the composition of the power structure that had existed 
before 1969, nor did it affect the manner in which power and 
influence were used at the political center in Bangkok. In 1970, as 
in the past, the effective base of power remained rooted firmly in 
the military and, to a lesser degree, in the civil bureaucracy. 

Many observers agreed that the elections performed the useful 
functions of, among other things, legitimizing the military com- 
plexion of the existing government, making government leaders 
more attentive to the needs and problems of villagers and urbanites 
alike, broadening the political horizons of the mass of voters, and 
invigorating the people’s ingrained loyalties to the monarchy and 
Buddhism. 
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In 1970 foremost among official concerns was the delicate f^ob- 
of maintaining the balance between two major political objec- 
ives- on the one hand, ensuring internal stability in the face ot 
Communist insurgency and, on the other, encouraging free expres- 
ion of popular views on national and local issues through con stitu- 
ional channels. The government expressed itself as generally of the 
riew that both of these objectives should be pursued without over- 
■iding each other and without disrupting a decades-old pattern of 

orderly and gradual political rnovGmGnt. , . , j i • f 

The concern of the authorities for a stable political d^elopment 
Js heWened by the fact that after the mid-1960s the sta e of 
ntemal security had been deteriorating. The government in 1970 

^as continuing to step up its counterinsurgency operations in 

frontier regions on both civic and military levels. These operation 
were being undertaken to counteract what the security authorities 
regarded as growing evidence of outside aid to Thai rebels and the 
increasing instances of Communist attacks on villages and govem- 
Lnt security forces. As a result, in late 1967 the governrnent 
decided to send troops to the north and northeastern regions which 
were long considered centers of dissident and subversive activities, 
two years later, it was taking the same measure to aid civil police in 
the troubled southern border areas facing Malaysia (see ch. 11, 

Foreign Relations). . . , 

On the civic level, the authorities were engaged m extensive de- 
velopmental activities in security-sensitive areas in an attempt o 
improve living conditions, thus denying the Communist 
SL that they could exploit. Indications in 1970 were that the 
civic progi-ams helped win over many of the previously apathetic 
residents of the northeastern region; on the other hand, security 
situations in the northern tier of provinces and, to a lesser ^e^ee in 
the southern provinces in the peninsula were taking on what the 

authorities described as serious proportions. i 

Despite its belief that the Communist internal and external threat 
to naLnal security was growing, the government was encouraging 
the people to take a more active interest in various issues affecting 
the country. Partly as a result, agrowing number 
becoming more conscious of government leaders intentions, 
policies, and achievements; in the process, they were also coming to 
expect more economic benefits from the government and less re- 
stricted political expression. The manner in which the urban 
dwellers were becoming more politicized was indicated i" 
the tendency of urban voters to support opposition rather than 
government-endorsed candidates. By contrast, the rural people who 
make up nearly 85 percent of the total population, remained less 

active politically. . r xu., 

Except in limited areas, the overwhelming majority of the people 



continuGd to express political opinions peacefully through the 
established channels of communication, formal and informal. Polit- 
ical differences on individual and party levels were not wide on 
major internal and external issues but nonetheless were distinct 
enough to offer the electorate a degree of selectivity. 



THAI POLITICS, 1963-68 

In the years after General Thanom Kittikachorn peacefully suc- 
ceeded the late Prime Minister Sarit Thanarat in December 1963, 
the new government continued to follow without major modifica- 
tions the policies of its predecessor. Retaining the cabinet that he 
inherited. Prime Minister Thanom focused his efforts on seeking to 
maintain political stability; promote economic development, espe- 
cially in security-sensitive border areas; raise the standard of living; 
and safeguard the country from the Communist threat posed at 
home and from abroad. 

A notable exception was the policy of the government to shorten 
the timetable for the country’s transition from the hitherto pri- 
marily military-dominated leadership structure to a popularly 
elected government. Thus the prime minister urged the Constituent 
Assembly, meeting from 1959 onward, to complete the drafting of 
a constitution as soon as practicable. The initial draft had been 
completed by the end of 1964 but was held up for further delibera- 
tion and amendments. The new leadership also moved to relax strin- 
gent official controls on the press, an attempt that the authorities 
said was aimed at creating a new, relatively liberalized political 
climate. 

There were indications that, although the leaders agreed on the 
desirability of establishing what they described as a more demo- 
cratic political system in tune with the country s heritage, they 
disagreed on the pace at which the projected change was to be 
attained. Some leading officials expressed the view that an early 
resumption of political j.jtivities would do much to broaden the 
base of politics and further strengthen popular identification with 
the government, the monarchy, and Buddhism. Others argued that 
the restoration of party politics at a time when the country was 
confronted with serious internal problems was likely to aid the 
Communists in their efforts to infiltrate civic, labor, student, and 
political organizations. 

The Constitution was finally proclaimed in June 1968, but 
martial law, which had been imposed in 1958, was still in effect in 
1970. Party politics was legalized and resumed shortly after mid- 
1968. More than ten political parties participated in the general 
elections held in February 1969. 
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CHARACTER OF POLITICAL PARTICIPATION 



Since 1968 a growing number of Thai have voiced their views on 
national and local matters of varying significance and have involved 
themselves in the process through which policy issues and options 
are debated and candidates to public office are presented to the 
electorate for approval or rejection. On the whole, however, a large 
number of the people, especially in rural areas, have remained polit- 
ically inactive, believing, in line with tradition, that political matters 
are the concern properly of professional politicians and government 
officials. Their inclination has been to accept their inactive role as a 
natural condition of their existence and of their cultural heritage. 

The generally apolitical attidue of the people derives from histor- 
ical, social, and economic conditions, some of which are unique to 
the country. Indep)endent since the thirteenth century, the Thai 
have not been subjected to the bitterness, humiliation, or socio- 
political dislocations of colonial rule as have neighboring countries. 
They have not been forced by external circumstances to question 
the rationale of their traditional institutions and values and to seek 
more effective alternatives. As a result, the indigenous authority 
and deference structures have remained uneroded by any crisis of 
cultural conflict or incompatability, and the centuries-old pattern 
of allegiance to monarchy and of adherence to Buddhism has con- 
tinued to provide the people with a stable base of social cohesion. 

As a consequence, in the process of emerging as a modem nation- 
state, the country has been without the potent force of antiforeign 
nationalism. In modern Thailand there has not been any serious 
countrywide mass convulsions against the established order and, 
until the early 1960s there had not been any serious recognition on 
the part of national leaders of the need to hasten the pace of 
transition from bureaucratic to popular rule. 

What some observers have described as the Thai indifference to 
politics is explained in part by the absence of critical socioeconomic 
tensions that can be exploited. With few exceptions, notably in the 
northeast, poverty in its direst form is relatively unknown in the 
country. Ethnic Thai society is relatively free of social or political 
barriers that might lead to a permanent alienation of any particular 
group. To illustrate, the lack of serious socioeconomic tensions 
tended to inhibit the spread of local insurgency on a massive scale, 
and thus the Communist terrorist activities had to be led and sup- 
ported by outside forces. 

Characteristic of Thai politics has also been the absence of any 
significant organized group protest activity in urban areas. Many 
observers have attributed this calmness to the weakness of the 
union movement, the special role that the numerically small, but 
economically powerful, Chinese play in cities, and the precarious 
and superficial status of party politics in the past. 
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In rGCGnt dGcadGs thG authoritiGs havG kGpt labor unions undGr 
closG survGillancG in an Gffort to prGVGnt iGftist trGnds and bGcausG 
of GvidGncG that limitGd numbGrs of pro-Paking Chinese were active 
in unions. Moreover, the labor unions have been unable to assert 
themselves politically not only because of an ethnic split between 
Chinese and Thai members but also because of the tendency of the 
rural-origin Thai members to regard their stay in cities as tempo- 
rary. This attitude has generated a reluctance to get involved deeply 
in the protest-oriented politics of labor unions. 

Except for a small number of pro-Peking activists, the Chinese 
have generally refrained from involvement in local politics. They 
have neither organized their own political parties nor supported 
their own candidates in national elections. For pragmatic reasons 
most of the Chinese, who constitute the mainstay of middle class 
structure in the Bangkok-Thon Buri region, have relied on their own 
community associations or have used personal connections with 
Thai officials in seeking to promote their commercial pursuits. They 
often have cultivated mutually beneficial personal or business rela- 
tionships with senior Thai government officials. These informal 
channels of mutual accommodations have been generally regarded 
as satisfactory by the Chinese and, as a result, they have not seen 
the necessity to resort to formal party channels. 

In addition to these circumstances, the elitist nature of Thai 
politics traditionally has tended to confine political activities to a 
limited circle of personalities. With rare exceptions, ideology and 
party labels are not significant factors. Furthermore, during the two 
decades preceding 1970, the government tendency to link dissent 
with communism and to emphasize stability above free political 
association has had the cumulative effect of delaying the develop- 
ment of political consciousness. 

Although these inherent factors have tended to limit mass polit- 
ical activities, the resumption of party politics in 1968 made it 
possible, nevertheless, for various segments of the population to 
express themselves at the polls. The previously voiceless farmers 
emerged as the single largest group with the numerical potential to 
sway the course of national politics. Nearly 50 percent of the 
villagers over the age of twenty voted in 1969. Other politically 
relevant groups include urban workers, university students, busi- 
nessmen, intellectuals, Buddhist monks, and the military. Except 
for the military, none of these groups has been able to assert itself 
as an effective organized force, singly or in combination. 

The Buddhist monks play an important role as leaders and con- 
fidants in the life of villagers but have not exerted themselves polit- 
ically in an organized way as a result of secular and monastic refla- 
tions that provide for separation of church and state. By provisions 
of electoral laws, for example, the monks did not vote in the Febru- 
ary 1969 general elections. 



Nevertheless, because monks are generedly held in high esteem in 
the country, since 1967 the authorities have sought their coopera- 
tion and assistance in efforts to befriend villagers in remote areas 
known to be under varying degrees of Communist influence. Hun- 
dreds of monks and nuns have been given a short period of basic 
training in political subjects and community development program 
courses so that they could be sent to frontier areas, especially the 
northeast. Conversely, the Communists have also sought to use 
Buddhist themes in their attempts to infiltrate and influence the 
population. 

In 1970 some 50,000 university students continued to follow, for 
the most part, their pattern of acquiescence in matters relating to 
nationed politics. There were some indications, however, that some 
of them, especiedly in Bangkok, were becoming activists, as in the 
summer of 1968 when more than 1,000 students from Thammasart 
University took to the streets to dramatize their opposition to the 
government’s decision to retain martied law and other political re- 
striction measures; in the September 1968 municiped elections held 
in Bangkok, the students ran unsuccessfully their own candidates 
on a platform of “clean hands and incorruptibility”— an unprece- 
dented affair. 

Since the late 1960s some observers have suggested that the level 
of student protest activities might graduedly increase in the years 
ahead. They have pointed out that the prospect of job scarcity for 
university graduates in the near future might result in an increase of 
students’ questioning of governmental priorities on major develop- 
mental programs. 



THE POWER STRUCTURE 

After tbe absolute monarchy was ended in 1932 the military, the 
army in particular, had been the principal power group during most 
of the years up to 1970 (see ch. 3, Historical Setting). During much 
of this period the usual means of access to power and of shifts in 
control of the government from one rival military faction to an- 
other were coups and countercoups. Gradually, however, military 
leaders expressed themselves increasingly as favoring changes in 
government through constitutional means and £ilso as recognizing a 
need to deemphasize their role at the highest levels of the decision- 
making process. 

Observers have suggested that the growing complexity of govern- 
ing a nation might have prompted leaders in Bangkok to .seek talent 
from all walks of life and active popular cooperation in political and 
economic developmented fields. They noted that the authorities 
were also increasing efforts to narrow the longstanding communica- 
tions gap between Bangkok and villagers. 
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During the 1960s the government took on, although gradually, a 
greater degree of civilian participation. An increasing number of 
civilian officials were brought into important positions below the 
cabinet level, and civilian ministers accounted for at least half the 
cabinet membership. Civil service cadres also played an important 
role as a stabilizing force by providing administrative expertness and 
continuity. Nevertheless, the army, particularly the capital garrison 
command stationed in Bangkok, continued to be the single most 
potent source of power. 

Political leadership has also been broadened as a result of the 
1969 general elections. From nearly 1,260 candidates, 219 were 
popularly elected as members of the House of Representatives, the 
lower house of the bicameral National Assembly. More than two- 
thirds of the total had no previous experience as legislators, and 
about one-third had received a university education. By occupation, 
the three leading groups were businessmen with 41 percent, lawyers 
with 20 percent, and former government officials with 13 percent. 

Another significant group in Bangkok is found in the Senate, 
which is empowered under the Constitution to decide major legisla- 
tive bills in joint session with the lower hoi (see ch. 9, Political 
System and Values). In 1970, of the 164 senat rs appointed by the 
king for a six-year term on the recommendation of the prime min- 
ister, military officers of the three services and police officers 
accounted for 128, and civilians, the remainder. Initially, the Senate 
membership was fixed at 120, of which 91 seats were assigned to 
military and police officers and 29 to civilians. 

Still another center of power in 1970 was the ruling United Thai 
People’s Party. The party had been organized in 1968 under the 
aegis of Prime Minister Thanom and others, including: General 
Praphas Charusathira, minister of the interior, deputy prime minis- 
ter, and commander in chief of the army; Pote Sarasin, minister of 
national development; Police General Prasert Ruchirawong; Air 
Chief Marshal and Deputy Minister of Defense Dawee Chullasapya; 
Air Force Commander in Chief Bonchoo Chandrubeksa, and Naval 
Commander in Chief Charoon Chalermtiarana. 



POLITICAL PARTIES 

In 1970 the two principal political parties were the ruling United 
Thai People’s Party, commonly known in Bangkok as the UTPP, 
and the opposition Democrat Party (Prachatipat). In the general 
elections of 1969 the UTPP had returned 75 seats to the 219- 
member lower house, as compared with the Democrat’s 57; eleven 
i other parties won a combined total of 15, and the remaining 72 

seats were captured by independents. By early 1970 enough inde- 
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pendents and members of small parties had allied themselves with 
the UTPP to give it an effective majority in the lower house. 

Other parties winning one or more seats in 1969 were the Demo- 
cratic Front Party, with seven; the Economist United Front, four; 
the People’s Party, two; the Joint Aid for Farmers Party, one; and 
the Free Democratic Party, one. Those failing to win any included 
the Farmers Party, the New Siam Party, the Free Moral Party, and 
the Liberal Party. 



Background 

The term political party was first introduced to the country by 
the promoters of the 1932 coup, who formed the People’s Party. As 
an elitist political club and, for all practical purposes, an extension 
of the government, this organization served as an experiment in 
controlling various government agencies and providing the people 
with tutorial instruction in the fundamentals ofpopularpolitics.lt 
eventually faded from the scene. 

It was not until late 1945 that political parties in the modern 
sense made their presence known in the country. Many of those 
who had been active in the anti-Japanese Free Thai movement, of 
World War II years formed the Cooperation Party, and a more 
broadly based coalition of former Prime Minister Pridi Panomyong’s 
old and new associates organized the Constitutional Front. To 
counteract these two left-of-center groups, a rival group of conserv- 
atives, including royalists, established the Progressive Party under 
Kukrit Pramdj. In the elections of January 1946 the leftists won a 
decisive majority. 

Personal differences between Pridi and his associate, Khuang 
Aphaiwong, resulted in the formation in early 1946 of a new organ- 
ization called the Democrat Party. Led by Khuang, the party ab- 
sorbed the Progressive Party. In November 1947 Philbul 3onggram 
ousted the pro-Pridi parties and, after the brief civilian government 
of KI uang Aphaiwong, his United Party gained full control of 
power in April 1948. Renamed the Legislative Study Committee in 
1951, this organization in 1956 constituted the nucleus of the rul- 
ing Seri Manangkhasila Party (named after the villa where its 
founders frequently met to debate political strategy). A conserva- 
tive party, it was the only one with branches in all seventy-one 
provinces; its members held all of the appointed and more than half 
of the elected seats in the National Assembly. Thus its complete 
disintegration after Phibul was overthrown by Sarit Thanarat in the 
coup of September 1967 served to illustrate the signal importance 
of personality in Thai politics and the tenuous character of party 
politics in the country. 

After the general elections of December 1967, Field Marshal Sarit 
organized his own National Socialist Party with the aim of achieving 
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what he called “50 percent nationalism and 50 percent socialism.” 
He opened the party to all those who were willing to work for these 
objectives. The ambiguity of the party objectives and the existence 
of fissures among rank and file members soon led to a state of 
paralysis, contributing to Sarit’s decision in October 1958 to 
abolish political parties and assume personal control of the govern- 
ment. Thereafter, until 1968 when political parties were revived, 
the country had no party activities. 

Resumption of Party Politics 

In October 1968 a new political parties act, superseding that of 
1955, was passed by the Senate and put into force. In an attempt to 
avert the possibility of parties being used as legal fronts for “^^rup- 
tive or antistate activities, the act made it mandatory for would-be 
party organizers to obtain official permission before actually solicit- 
ing party membership. The organizers were required to inform the 
authorities of their intention to form a party and provide them with 
necessary information on the background of at least fifteen key 
leaders. As a minimum, the objectives and policies of a given party 
had to be consonant with the “democratic form of government 
with the King as head.” A minimum of 500 signed members was 
needed to set up a party. These legal stipulations made it difficult 
for pro-Communists or Communists to form their own organize- 

Of the thirteen parties permitted to register, only two, the UTPP 
and the Democrat, approached the status of national parties. The 
UTPP, chaired in 1970 by Prime Minister Thanom, had as its three 
vice chairmen, Praphas, Pote Sarasin, and Prasert; its secretary 
general was Dawee. Its policies were the establishment of a demo- 
cratic society, promotion of national unity, suppression of Com- 
munist insurgency, support of free enterprises, promotion of effi- 
ciency in government service, and cooperation with both regional 
and outside powers. In the elections of 1969 the party ran candi- 
dates in all seventy-one provincial constituencies, appealing to all 

regions and every segment of the population. Trrmj u j • 

From its inception, indications persisted that the LTlrF bad in- 
ternal differences. The most prominent bloc of UTPP members was 
known as tbe Free People League of Thailand. A major intraparty 
crisis was averted in early 1969 when this bloc consented to 
Thanom’s continuing as prime minister. In August 1970 several 
distinct blocs vied for advantage, in the wake of an opposition 
victory (aided considerably by a revolt of a large number of UTPP 
members) in a parliamentary maneuver in the House of Representa- 
tives. The Free People League of Thailand, now calling itself the 
Democratic Bloc, demanded the immediate “democratization” of 
the Constitution and a cabinet reform that would permit only 
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elected National Assembly members to become cabinet ministers; it 
asserted that the cabinet reform would make the government more 
responsive to the problems and aspirations of the electorate. 

Opposing the Democratic faction was a bloc called The Young 
Ones, composed mostly of party members in their forties and 
fifties. This group was known to favor also a revised constitution 
and a reorganized cabinet. Instead of an immediate action, it 
wanted to have these proposed changes brought about at the discre- 
tion of the prime minister. 

In October 1970 the Central Committee of the UTPP stated that 
the party would remain united. This statement was made to deny 
reports that a certain bloc was planning to secede in an attempt to 
form a new party and support the candidacy of Praphas to succeed 
Prime Minister Thanom, who had previously indicated his intention 
to retire from government and politics in 1972. The statement also 
stressed that Praphas himself had made a number of proposals to 
strengthen the party unity and had not identified himself with or 
supported any power bloc within the organization. 

The Democrat Party was the oldest political organization in the 
country, the only party in continuous existence between 1946 and 
1958. Despite the 1958 ban on party politics, the Democrat Party 
managed to maintain its basic structure through 1968. Led in 1970 
by former Prime Minister Seni Pramoj, it drew support from the 
educated middle income group and was popular especially in the 
Bangkok-Thon Buri area. The party has consistently supported 
policies calling for an efficient government; a government based on 
popular consent; political, economic, and social reforms; and the 
government’s disassociation from what the party called the “chain 
of corruptive practices.” 

The Democratic Front Party and the Economist United Front 
were two of the better known left-of-center organizations. Both 
parties stood for a neutralist and nonaligned foreign policy and a 
diplomatic recognition of Communist China. The Economist United 
Front also favored trade with mainland China, reportedly had the 
financial backing of some Chinese merchants and Thai of Chinese 
origin, and was active especially in the northeast. The Democratic 
Front Party drew its support mostly from young intellectuals who 
opposed a government controlled by the military. 

RESULTS OF THE 1969 ELECTIONS 

The general elections of February 1969 were described by most 
observers as the fairest in Thai history. Except for a few isolated 
Communist attempts at disruption, the elections were orderly atjd 
drew about 49 percent, or nearly 7,286,000, of the country's 
14,820,000 eligible voters over the age of twenty. The voter pa*- 
ticipation in 1969 represented a considerable increase over the 30 
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percent recorded in the elections of December 1957. Previously, 
only 10 percent of the electorate had voted in the county s first 
general elections in 1933; 20 percent, in 1937; 30 percent, in 1946; 
about 16 percent, in 1948; and some 37 percent, in February 1957. 

The 1969 elections were contested by 1,252 candidates, of whom 
587 ran as independents without party affiliation. Sixty percent of 
the candidates endorsed by thirteen political parties belonged to the 
UTPP and the Democrat Party, with 219 and 192 entries, respec- 

^'xhe returns indicated that, on the basis of aggregate number of 
seats won by various parties, the UTPP showed its main strength m 
the northeastern and central regions, capturing 66 percent of its 
total seventy-five seats in these two areas. In the nort lern region, 
the party was roughly on even terms with the opposition Democra 
Party. Independents did well especially in the northeastern region, 
where many of them tended to support the government, and to a 
lesser degree in the northern and central regions. 

By contrast, neither the UTPP nor the independents fared well in 
the populous Bangkok-Thon Buri area, where the Democrat Party 
returned all of its twenty-one seats by wide margines. The Demo- 
crat victory there had been predicted by most observers, especidly 
in view of the fact that in the municipal elections of September 
1968 the Democrat Party had captured twenty-two of the twenty- 
four seats contested in Bangkok and eleven out of twenty-four seats 
in the twin city of Thon Buri. As a result, the party became a part 
of the power establishment in that it controlled the Bangkok mu- 
nicipal government. j rx 

Taking the country as a whole, the UTPP and independent polit- 
icians drew their electoral strength mainly from the rur^ areas, 
whereas the Democrat Party was strong in the urban areas. Another 
significant result was that the Economist United Front, which had 
been expected to capitalize heavily on the traditional antigovern- 
ment popular sentiments in the northeastern region, was unable to 
attract much support; most of the voters there supported the OTPP 
and progovemment independents. Some observers attributed the 
voting pattern to what they called the success of the government s 
intensive developmental undertakings in the northeastern region 
after the mid-1960s; others suggested that the UTPP owed its 
success to its well-financed, well-organized campaigns. 

Despite its electoral success, however, the UTPP failed to win a 
clear-cut majority of seats in the House of Representatives. Thus 
after the elections it had to seek additional strength from the group 
of independent representatives. Eventually, 34 independents joined 
the UTPP, boosting its strength to 109 of the 219-member house. 
Seventeen independents joined the Liberal Party rather than the 
UTPP but tended to support the government party on major policy 
issues in the lower house. The Democrat Party retained the same 
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number, whereas the Democratic Front Party picked up 1 addi- 
tional member, as did the Free Moral Party. The number of inde- 
pendent members was reduced to 19. 

COMMUNIST-LED INSURGENCY 
Background 

The Thai Communist movement dates back to the late 1920s but 
until the mid-1960s had little impact on the political scene. Unable 
to draw much indigenous following, it had no alternative but to 
appeal to the country’s ethnic minorities, such as the Chinese, 
Malays, and Vietnamese. The ethnically divided Communist groups, 
small in number and supported by parties operating in their respec- 
tive homelands, merged in December 1942 into a single organiza- 
tion called the Communist Party of Thailand, under predominantly 
Chinese leadership. 

The party emerged into the open in December 1946 after the 
Anti-Communist Act of 1933 was rescinded in October 1946, but it 
was outlawed again in 1952 under a newly enacted anti-Communist 
act (see ch. 3, Historical Setting). Also banned at the time was the 
Communist-controlled Central Labor Union, the bulk of whose 
50,000 members were Chinese. The party suffered even more after 
Sarit, assuming the premiership in 1958, declared martial law and 
intensified anti-Communist drives. Nevertheless, it continued its 
clandestine activities in Chinese schools and associations and among 
villagers in certain border regions. In 1959 it began recruiting and 
training limited numbers of Meo hill tribesmen in the north for use 
as cadres in antigovemmental activities. 

The Communists appealed especially to the people of the north- 
eastern and southern regions. With promises of a better future in 
return for villagers’ support, they approached the north easterners, 
many of whom regarded their region not only as historically neg- 
lected by the government but also as the poorest in the country. 
They also sought to exploit the legacy of antigovernment leftist 
sentiments in the area, which had for decades been the center of 
political dissidence and where gangs of bandits prey on and ter- 
rorized local residents. Until the mid-1960s it had also been a 
common practice for the government to exile to this region certain 
officials for either political or punitive reasons. 

Separatist tendencies of ethnic, cultural, and political origin, as 
often demonstrated by some of the northeastern people, were an- 
other target of Communist agitation (see ch. 4, Social Systems and 
Values). Before his death in 1952, for example, Tiang Serikhan, a 
leftist, had advocated independence for the northeastern region; 
many of his followers later joined a secessionist group led by Krong 
Chandawong but left the group once Krong’s Communist affiliation 
was exposed. 
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Krone’s hard-core secessionists joined forces with the Communist 
Party shortly before or after their leader’s arrest and execution in 
May 1961. At that time the authorities identified Krong as the 
ringleader of an international Communist conspiracy aimed a 
breaking off the fifteen northeastern provinces, with the support of 

the Pathet Lao. , . , j xu 

In the peninsular provinces adjoining the M^aysian border, the 

Communists sought to capitalize on the long history of neglect of 
the Thai Muslims by Bangkok and on the Muslim s latent 
ments for either a separate state or a union with Malaysia They also 
attempted to foster disaffection among the overseas Chinese who 
worked on the rubber plantations along the Thai-Malaysian border 
and elsewhere in the peninsula; some of these workers were kno^^^^^ 
to have provided sanctuary for Malaysian Communist terrorists 

operating across the border. ■ cc 

Despite these countrywide efforts, the Communists were ineffec- 
tive in gaining any significant popular support and sympathy. 
Factors working agains the spread of communism 
country’s long history of national independence and thus 
culty for the Communists to present their cause to the people in the 
guise of an anticolonial, nationalist movement; the absence of the 
extremes of poverty, which in many other nations has created con- 
ditions for political violence; and the illegal status of the movemen , 
coupled with the popular tendency to identify the movement with 
the ethnic Chinese and Communist China. In addition, a strong 
sense of national identity, buttressed by common lan^age 
customs, and traditions, and an ingrained attachment to unifying 
influences of the king and the Buddhist faith have also acted as 

psychological barriers to communism. ... . 

In these circumstances the principal energizing force ^he Thai 
Communist, came from external sources As early as 1959 “d 
esnecially since the early 1960s, Communist China and North Viet- 
nam have begun providing the Thai followers with training md 
financial and material support for insurgency subversion, and ter- 
rorism. Training camps were set up in North Vietnam south of 
Hanoi; in the Pathet Lao-controlled areas of LaM', and 
Province of Communist China, less than 100 miles from the Thai 
border. In early 1962 the clandestine radio station called Voice ot 
the People of Thailand began broadcasts from Yunnan, ottering 
Thai-lan^age propaganda broadcasts, as did Radio Hanoi and 
RaHin Peking. 



Counterinsurgency 

In view of growing evidence that Communists were building a 
upport structure among villagers in the northeastern region, e 
rovernment began a counteraction, adopting measures to improve 



both villagers’ living conditions and village defense. In 1962 it began 
sending mobile information teams and mobile development units to 
vulnerable areas in an attempt to implant Bangkok’s presence and 
image among isolated villagers. The information teams sought to 
identify villagers’ problems and needs and establish better means of 
communication between local residences and local authorities. The 
development units, on the other hand, were designed to bring wiiat 
the government called “happiness to the rural population”; their 
main purpose was to stimulate village self-help and satisfy im- 
mediate health, educational, and economic needs of villagers by 
furnishing guidance, materials, and tools. 

Since the Communists were resorting to an intensified harassment 
campaign in 1964, the authorities also stepped up their counter- 
measures. As a followup to the mobile development unit scheme, 
they initiated an accelerated rural development program in security- 
sensitive areas; specifically, this program supported projects for the 
construction of roads, wells, marketplaces, health clinics, and 
schools and for the provision of agricultural credit and electricity to 
rural homes. Through these projects, the government hoped to im- 
prove its image, strengthen loctl government, and help provide 
support for village defense forces, i'ly late 1969 the government had 
twenty-five mobile development r.iits operating in disturbed areas 
throughout the country, and the accelerated rural development 
program was active in twenty-four provinces threatened by insur- 
gency. 

Armed insurgency first occurred openly in the northeastern 
region in August 1965; armed attacks on the government security 
forces and assassinations of villagers loyal to the government in- 
creased noticeably. Indications were that the insurgency was being 
directed by the pro-Peking Communist Party of Thailand, but ideo- 
logical and strategic guidance and material support were coming 
mainly from Communist China. The dominant role of Peking was 
confirmed by the existence of the Peking-based Thailand Independ- 
ence Movement and the Thailand Patriotic Front, established in 
November 1964 and January 1965, respectively. Thai authorities 
had additional cause to be wary of its northern neighbor because 
Peking’s foreign minister, Chen Yi, made a statement in January 
1965 implying that Thailand would be the next target of the so- 
called war of national liberation and that a guerrilla war would be 
launched in the country by the end of the year. 

By the end of 1965 the insurgency became serious enough for the 
Thai government to recognize that it was no longer a “police 
affair”; in December the government established the Communist 
Suppression Operations Command at Sakon Nakhon in the North- 
eastern region in an attempt to coordinate civic action programs 
with military operations, this command was jointly operated by 
civil, police, and military men. 
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In 1966 and 1967 the Communists steadily escalated their subver- 
sive warfare activities. As a result, in October 1967 the government 
announced a measure under which the counterinsurgency opera- 
tions would be placed under full military control. For whatever 
reasons, by 1968 armed ambushes and attacks on villages had de- 
clined considerably in the northeastern region. 

In 1968 the government shifted its focus of counterinsurgency 
operations from the relatively stable northeastern region to the 
northern region, where the Communists had opened a new ron . 
Beginning in November 1967, armed insurgents attacked lowland 
villages and the paramilitary border patrol police in the inhospitable 
mountainous provinces of Chieng Rai and Nan, to the south and 
east of the intersection of the Thai, Burmese, and Laotian borders. 

Most of the insurgents were warlike Meo hill tribesmen, led by 
Thai Communists, both trained in mainland China, North Vietn^, 
and Laos. The relationship between the Meo and lowland Thai, 
historically strained, was aggravated during the 1960s when the 
government outlawed the tribesmen’s profitable business of opium 
growing and trade as well as their slash-and-bum farming technique 
that was denuding the forests of the north. The Communists moved 
in to exploit the Meo grievances with these government measures, 
nromising to establish the so-called Meo kingdom in return for their 
active participation in insurgency. In 1970 Meo insurgents con- 
tinued to harass the government security forces, carrying their 
forays also into the three provinces of Phitsanulok, Loei, and Pheta- 
chabun, where the Meo had the same grievances with the authorities 
as their northern counterpart. 

The insurgents were also active in the southern region, especially 
after the summer of 1968, when they renewed the staging of am- 
bushes and held propaganda meetings in isolated villages along the 
Thai-Malaysian border. Many of these rebels were rernnants of the 
clandestine Malaysian Communist terrorist organization tot had 
been driven across the border into the jungles of southern Thailand 
by the British in the late 1950s. Roving groups of bandits, without 
Communist affiliation, also compounded the situation in the area 
by engaging in criminal activities. 

Taking the country as a whole, the strength of the Communist 
Party of Thailand was estimated by various sources to be between 
1,000 and 2,000 hard-core members. This figure did not include 
armed insurgents, many of whom were not actual party members. 
According to various estimates, the total number of insurgents in 
late 1969 was between 3,600 and 5,500. Of these, approximately 
1,200 to 1,800 insurgents were active in the northeastern region; 
I’aOO to 1,900, in the northern region; 100 to 400, in the central 
region; and 1,000 to 1,400 in the southern region. Of these regions, 
the sharpest increase occurred in the northern region, where, ac- 
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cording to Thai authorities, only about 100 insurgents had been 
operating in mid-1967. 

Communist China and North Vietnam continued to support the 
Thai insurgency in 1970. Indications were that Communist China 
was less than satisfied with the state of insurgency; Peking was 
continuing to exhort the Thai insurgents to “expand people’s war, 
win greab,r victory,’’ acknowledging at the same time that there 
were still “many hardships and difficulties in the Thai people’s 
struggle.’’ That the concept of national liberation was not appealing 
to the Thai was partly indicated by Peking’s People's Daily, which 
in January 1969 reported that the so-called Thai People’s Libera- 
tion Army, the Communist name for the Thai insurgents, was re- 
named the People’s Armed Forces on January 1, 1969. 

Meanwhile, the government not only continued to accelerate its 
rural development programs but also increased allocation of re- 
sources for the expansion of internal security forces. The role of 
army troops was also expanding, notf.bly in the northern and south- 
ern regions. 

By late 1969 overall police manpower had been increased to an 
estimated 80,000, an increase of 45 percent since 1965; the size of 
the provincial police, a major component of the national police 
system, had increased 60 percent during the same period. Sub- 
stantial increases also occurred in the Volunteer Defense Corps E.nd 
the Border Patrol Police. In an attempt to enhance its effectiveness 
along the border areas, the border police created mobile reserve 
platoons, civic action platoons, andover 120 line platoons. 

The government, also increased the number of commune (tambon) 
police stations. Between 1965 and late 1969, 750 new stations were 
constructed, and another 254 were planned to be constructed by 
the end of fiscal year 1972. Most of these new stations were located 
in the northern and northeastern regions. In addition, it was ex- 
panding the number of Specieil Action Forces as a mobile back-up 
force to the provincial police. 
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CHAPTER 11 
FOREIGN RELATIONS 



In 1970 the country’s foreign policy derived from two major 
objectives. On the one hand, the government was actively pursuing 
militant anti-Communist policies at home and abroad. On the othei 
hand, it was seeking to restore peace and stability in Southeast Asia, 
in general and South Vietnam in particular through political settle- 
ments acceptable to all concerned. These two policies, which 
appeared at times to conflict in some respects, were followed both 
because of the continued Communist threat posed by North Viet- 
nam and Communist China in the region and because of a growing 
Thai belief that peace could be achieved as much by political as by 

military means. . . i.u 

Although this belief led to exploratory probings into the political 

avenue to peace, the government’s foremost concern in the conduct 
of its foreign relations continued to be Communist activities both m 
neighboring countries and within its own domain as well. As a 
result, the country was still closely allied with the United State and 
the West, multilaterally through the Southeast Asia Treaty Organ- 
ization (SEATO). It continued to support the free world viewpoints 

in international forums. . i.u n 

As expressed by its leaders, the country’s concern about the Coin- 

munist threat to its security was heightened sharply in the late 
1960s. The leadership expressed concern that Communist China 
would fill a possible vacuum after the United States con^leted the 
gradual process of lowering its military profile in Asia. Other con- 
tributing factors for rn expressed Thai sense of insecurity were the 
recognition that a political settlement in South Vietnam might 
result in a power structure in which the Viet Cong would have a 
legitimatized role; the presence of North Vietnamese troops on 
Laotian soil; the continuing internal turmoil in that country, which 
Thailand continued to regard as a protective buffer against the 
Communis, nations; and, barely three hours’ drive from Bangkok, 
North Vietnamese military actions against the Cambodian govern- 
ment of General Lon Nol in the months after Pnnce Norodom 

Sihanouk was deposed in early 1970. 

While pursuing its two main lines of policy, the governnient was 
at the same time reportedly reassessing the premises and direction 
of its foreign relations. Leaders’ statements, at the beginning ot the 
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1970s, made it clear that the reassessm6nt was aimed at reemphasiz- 
ing the country’s traditional flexibility in dealing with foreign 
powers and redefining its role in the emerging context of Asian 
power relationships, in which the Thai suspected Communist China 
would play a role much more influential than in the past. 

The government’s efforts to restructure its foreign relations with- 
out weakening its resolve to resist Communist expansion were mani- 
fest particularly in its quest for broader international contacts and 
regional cooperation among its neighbors. In 1968, for example, 
Thailand and Romania agreed on a long-term trade pact, and in the 
following year a Thai trade mission toured the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe to explore the possibility of establishing mutually 
beneficial relationships. 

Also in 1969 the Thai government for the first time publicly 
indicated its willingness to open channels of communication with 
Communist China, North Vietnam, and North Korea. The Thai 
foreign minister, Thanat Khoman, in February of that year de- 
scribed this willingness as an attempt to “find ways and means of 
solving difficulties and achieving peaceful coexistence.” More re- 
cently, the influential Ehglish-language daily Bangkok Post quoted a 
senior Thai government official as stating that diplomatic relations 
between Thailand and Communist China were possible in the future 
when the Peking regime abandoned its anti-Thai policy. 

For many years Thailand played a key role as mediator of 
disputes among its neighbors and as promoter of nonmilitary re- 
gional cooperation in .^ia. In 1970 it was active in regional groups, 
such as the Association of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN) and 
the Asian and Pacific Council (ASPAC). It continued to express the 
hope that these bodies would eventually evolve into a broader co- 
operative framework in which the Asian Communist nations could 
also meaningfully participate. 



Thai leaders long have prided themselves on their pragmatic and 
supple ability to utilize diplomacy as a means of preserving in- 
dependence and freedom. They have avoided quarrels with power- 
ful nations and have sometimes sought the protection of one power 
as a shield against another. Many Thai as well as foreign observers 
have singled out this flexibility in external relations as a major 
reason for Thailand’s remaining free when its neighbors were yield- 
ing to European pressures (see ch. 3, Historical Setting). 

The Thai alignment with the West, particularly the United States, 
after the emergence of Communist China in late 1949 was in tune 
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with this Buddhist kingdom’s realistic attitude toward foreign 
powers. Separated from China by about seventy miles of Laotian 
and Burmese territories, Thailand had begun to feel increasingly 
insecure because of its traditional view of China as an expansionist 
power and because of its tendency to associate the Chinese com- 
munity in Bangkok with the Communist-directed subversive move- 
ment dating back to the 1920s. The Chinese intervention in the 
Korean conflict in 1950 also confirmed the Thai anxiety about the 
Communist neighbor to the north (see ch. 10, Political Dynamics; 
ch. 15, National Defense and Internal Security). 

This sense of insecurity was heightened after mid-1954 with the 
partitioning of Vietnam into two halves, and it hastened Thai par- 
ticipation in September 1954 in SEATO, the regional collective 
security arrangement. In addition, the prolonged political instability 
in neighboring Laos, the intensification of Communist insurgency in 
South Vietnam after the mid-1960s, and the mounting indications 
of Communist terrorist activities within its own borders combined 
not only to reinforce Thailand’s anti-Communist policies at home 
and abroad but also to solidify its friendly and cooperative relation- 
ship with the United States. 

In late 1970 Thailand remained steadfast in its goal of containing 
communism in Asia. There were indications, however, that, given 
some assurance of reciprocity, Thailand would be willing and pre- 
pared to inaugurate a policy of cooperation and peaceful coexist- 
ence with Communist nations as an alternative to the more militant 
anti-Communist commitments of the present. 

Foreign observers agreed that the changed mood in Bangkok re- 
sulted mainly from the United States decision to lower its military 
profile in Asia. Among other suggested reasons for a changing Thai 
outlook were the British disclosure in January 1968 of the plan to 
phase out its military units east of Suez by the end of 1971; the 
growing sentiments in other Southeast Asian capitals for a more 
balanced structure of relations with both Communist and Western 
powers; and the Thai assumption that the strength of nationalism 
and regional solidarity would prove to be resilient enough to resist 
outside interference. 

A review of Thai foreign policy statements indicates, however, 
that the Thai efforts to seek peaceful cooperation among all Asian 
nations and rely on internal resources to cope with varied problems 
of nation building began in the early 1960s, when Minister of For- 
eign Affairs Thanat Khoman declared that his country was prepared 
to work for better understanding and relationship even with “those 
who do not share our views on many world issues . ...” In August 
1969 the Thai minister stated that Thailand’s Asian policy was “not 
new for us, not just because somebody has coined a new phrase that 
there is a new [Thai] Asian policy.” In August 1970 the Thai prime 



minister and minister of defense, Field Marshal Thanom Kittikac- 
hom, declared that Thailand had been practicing the Nixon doct- 
rine of Asian self-help for six years. 

As a result, during the 1960s and in 1970 Thailand s foreign 
relations increasingly involved regional cooperation. The country 
played a major role in the formation of various intraregional co- 
operative organizations and actively contributed toward the work- 
ing of these bodies. ... . U 

The country was, however, under no illusion about the diiiiculty 

of achieving regional peace without the cooperation of, and guaran- 
tee by, major international powers. Thus in his speech before the 
United Nations General Assembly in September 1970, Thanat 
Khoman proposed that, as an attempt to hasten the pace of the 
Paris peace talks and stabilize Southeast Asian situations, the Soviet 
Union, Great Britain, France, Communist China, and even the East 
European “suppliers” of North Vietnam be invited to the peace 

talks. 



Conduct of Foreign Relations 

The conduct of foreign relations is the responsibility of the Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs. In 1970 the ministry was composed of the 
Office of the Secretary to the Minister; Office of the Undersecre- 
tary of State; and six functional departments: political— consisting 
of three geographical divisions (Europe and America; Southe^t 
Asia, and South Asia and Near and Far East); protocol; economic, 
treaty and legal; information; and international organization. 

In conducting its external relations, the ministry acted independ- 
ently of the National Assembly and drew little public criticism. 
Foreign policy as a public issue remained almost exclusively a func- 
tion of the executive branch of government. Disagreements over the 
direction of foreign poUcy, if any, were confined to the circle of 
cabinet ministers. 

Apart from the minister of foreign affairs, Thanat Khoman (m 
office since 1959), influential personalities that were engag^, 
directly and indirectly, in the formulation and execution of foreign 
policies included: the prime minister; deputy prime minister; min- 
ister of the interior and commander in chief of the Royal Thai 
Army, Praphas Chamsathiara (also spelled as Praphat Charusathien) ; 
Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of National Development, Pote 
Sarasin; and Minister of Economic Affairs and former Thai Am- 
bassador to the United States, Bunchana Atthakor. 

RELATIONS WITH D4DIVIDUAL NATIONS 

In 1970 Thailand had diplomatic relations with fifty-seven na- 
tions (of which thirty- eight were served by resident missions) and 
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consular establishments in twenty-six nations. Thirty-nine foreign 
diplomatic missions as well as twenty-one foreign consular officer 
were located in Bangkok. Formal relations were maintained with 
only three Communist-bloc countries: the Soviet Union, Yugo- 
slavia, and Cuba. In terms of political, economic, and military sig- 
nificance, the Thai relations with Asian neighbors and the United 
States were most important. 



Cambodia 

In September 1970 Thailand’s first ambassador to Cambodia in 
more than nine years assumed his post in Phnom Penh. Four 
months earlier Thailand and Cambodia had announced the resump- 
tion of their diplomatic relations, which had been severed by the 
government of Prince Norodom Sihanouk in 1961. Despite the im- 
proved relations, however, Thailand remained seriously concerned 
over th^ situation in Cambodia. 

Relations between the two countries had been generally strained 
since 1953, when Cambodia became independent. Among the 
sources of tension were the recurrence of border clashes and mutual 
suspicion toward each other’s position in relation to the East-West 
conflict. There had been strife between the Thai and Khmer peoples 
dating back at least to the thirteenth century, including a series of 
territorial disputes (see ch. 3, Historical Setting). 

Their modem differences stemmed initially from a dispute over 
the possession of an ancient Buddhist temple called Phra Viham. 
The issue was whether the temple was situated in the Thai province 
of Sisaket or the Cambodian province of KampongThom. Bilateral 
efforts to settle the dispute through negotiations became more com- 
plicated in August 1958 when, much to the dismay of Thailand, 
Cambodia recognized Communist China. Mutual recriminations led 
to Cambodia’s suspension of diplomatic ties three months later, but 
formal relations were restored in early 1959 through the good 
offices of the United Nations. 

The situation deteriorated rapidly after October 1959 when Cam- 
bodia referred the temple dispute unilaterally to the International 
Court of Justice, petitioning the court to affirm its sovereignty over 
the temple. When in June 1962 the world court decided the case in 
Cambodia’s favor, the Thai government described the judgment as 
“political,” asserting that the president of the court at the time was 
a national of Communist Poland and that some of the judges were 
from countries that had been imperialist powers in Asia. 

Nevertheless, the Thai government announced its intention to 
abide by the decision, although under protest, to maintain its good 
reputation and to prevent the dispute from being exploited by the 
Communists. Later, it proposed a Thai-Cambodian condominium 



over the temple (still in Cambodian possession in late 1970), but 
this issue became gradually overshadowed by other pressing events. 

Starting in 1965, coincident with the enlarging Vietnam war and 
growing evidence of North Vietnamese participation in the Com- 
munist insurgency in South Vietnam, border incidents along the 
Thai-Cambodian frontier increased, thus heightening the Thai suspi- 
cion that Cambodians and the Vietnamese Communists were collud- 
ing against Thailand. In February 1966 before the United Nations, 
Thailand charged Cambodia with permitting its territory to be used 
as sanctuary for the Vietnamese Communists and with allowing 
them to pass through its territory into Thailand. Cambodia rejected 

the allegation. . 

Four months later Thailand appealed to the United Nations to 
help restore the diplomatic relations. The United Nations peace- 
maker, Herbert de Ribbing, visited both Bangkok and Phnom Penh; 
but by November of that year his mission had failed, partly because 
of Cambodian insistence that Thailand renounce whatever ter- 
ritorial claims it had. In June 1967 Prince Sihanouk asserted that he 
would discuss the border issue instead with the so-called Thailand 
Patriotic Front, the Communist-directed rebel organization (see ch. 
10, Political Dynamics; ch. 15, National Defense and Internal 

Security). _ 

Charges and countercharges concerning border violations con- 
tinued into early 1970. In August 1968, for example, Thailand 
accused Cambodia of sending armed infiltrators and of fortifying 
border outposts. For its part, Cambodia, in May 1969, formaUy 
informed the United Nations Security Council of an alleged Thai 
plot to establish an anti-Cambodian rebel government inside Cam- 

bodia. ,, 

Thai-Cambodian divergencies on communism also added to the 
strain between the two countries. For many years Thailand was 
disturbed by what it regarded as Cambodia’s policy of appeasing 
Communist China and North Vietnam. Cambodia broke off diplo- 
matic relations in October 1961 because of a Thai allegation that 
Cambodia had become a springboard for Chinese Communist ag- 
gression against Thailand and South Vietnam. This ^legation was 
made in response to an earlier public statement by Prince Sihanouk 
that he would rather fight Thailand than Communists. In 1966 
Thailand proclaimed that it was prepared to normalize relations 
with Cambodia if the latter were “freed from Communist influence 
emd possesses full discretion and liberty to decide for itself. 

Thai-Cambodian relations entered a new phase in April 1970 
when Prince Sihanouk was dethroned in a coup d’etat and was 
succeeded by Premier Lon Nol. In late May Thailand announced the 
resumption of full diplomatic relations with Cambodia and its deci- 
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sion to supply the latter with Thai-made gunboats, uniforms, shoes, 
and medical supplies. In the Djarkarta Conference of eleven Asian 
nations (Australia, Cambodia, Japan, South Korea, Laos, Malaysia, 
New Zealand, the Philippines, Singapore, Thailand, and South Viet- 
nam), held in the same month, Thailand expressed its desire for a 
political settlement of Cambodia’s problems. 

In late July 1970 Premier Lon Nol and his foreign minister, Koun 
Wick, paid an official visit to Bangkok, the first by a Cambodian 
head of government in twenty years, the premier declaring, “We 
want Thailand to realize that the danger to Cambodia is also a 
danger to Thailand.” The leaders of the two nations discussed, 
i among other things, the Cambodian request for aid, including com- 

munications equipment, arms and ammunition, and Thai troops. 

I In an effort to strengthen amity with its neighbor, Thailand in 

j July and August 1970 seriously considered the question of whether 

to send about 5,000 volunteers of Cambodian descent for service in 

1 

; Cambodia. Meanwhile, in August Praphas Charusathira revealed that 

i the Lon Nol government had permitted Thailand to deploy its 

I troops into Cambodian territories at any time it felt its own secur- 

ity was threatened by military actions of North Vietnamese or Viet 
j Cong forces. 

\ In September 1970 Thailand decided against the sending of any 

I of its troops to Cambodia, stating that it wanted to explore diplo- 

I matic and political means in seeking to stabilize the Cambodian 

i situation before resorting to any military means and, then, only 

I when its own security was directly endangered. The Thai position 

was also in agreement with the Cambodian stand that the Thai 
troops were not then needed because of an improved situation. The 
leaders of the two countries also shared the view that the presence 
of Thai troops in Cambodia might provoke counteractions from the 
Communist countries, thus enlarging the Cambodian conflict. 
Nevertheless, the Thai government did not rule out the possibility 
of giving air support whenever the Cambodian government re- 
I quested and needed it. 

Laos 

Despite an earlier history of territorial disputes, relations with 
Laos were cordial in 1970. Thai policy toward the country was to 
ensure that Laos remained neutral and free from outside control so 
that it could serve as a protective buffer against North Vietnam and 
Communist China. 

Modem Thai-Laotian relations, friendly until mid-1960, changed 
in August 1960 when the rightist ruling group was overthrown in 
Vientiane and was replaced by neutralist leadership under Prince 




Souvanna Phouma. The Thai government viewed ^he situation ^ 
prelude to an eventual communization of Laos and thus a threat to 
itself. It became more apprehensive during the Laotian civi. war o 
1960—61 during which the pro-Commur^st Pathet Lao 
gradually asserted themselves at the expense of both the rightist and 

As a result, Thailand tightened its border security in the relahvely 
undernourished northeastern provinces in an effort to prevent Com- 
munist infUtration into the region. A traditional seat of antigovern- 
ment activities, the northeast posed a major security problem to 
Bangkok, partly because of the difficulty in policing the rugged 
terrain along the border and partly because many of the frontier 
people are ethnic Lao, sharing generations of kinship and economic 
ties with those across the Mekong River (see ch. 15, National De- 
fense and Internal Security). 

Thailand took part in the fourteen-nation Geneva conference, 
which in July 1962 ended the civil war and agreed on the neutral- 
ization of Laos. It reacted favorably to the Geneva settlement, al- 
though it not only had misgivings about the durability of the troika 
coalition government formed after the conference but also took 
note of the fact that the Geneva accord left the Pathet Lao in 
control of the Laotian borders with both North Vietnam and Com- 
munist China. . , 

After the mid-1960s the Thai voiced their increasing apprehension 

over the growing evidence that the North Vietnamese were stepping 
up their aid of the Pathet Lao, who had withdrawn from the coali- 
tion government and had attempted to crush the forces supporting 
the non-Communist government in Vientiane. The Thai pointed out 
that the North Vietnamese had been using the Ho Chi Minh trail in 
Laos to send men and equipment into South Vietnam. They com- 
plained also that the Communists had kept a considerable lumber 
of military personnel in Laos in violation of the 1962 Geneva 
accord and that thousands of Chinese Communists had been in 

northern Laos for road construction purposes. 

Accordingly, Thailand accelerated its efforts to help Laos in non- 
military matters. In the 1960s it was cooperating with that country 
through the multination Mekong River basin development project; 
it also was contributing a quantity of free rice and assorted con- 
sumer goods. . . . J u- 

In October 1967 Prime Minister Thanom Kittikachom stated his 

government’s readiness to send troops to Laos if so requested. In 
the late 1960s, although Thai government officials denied reports 
that a limited number of Thai troops were serving wth the Laotian 
government troops, it did not rule out the possibility that un er 
certain circumstances individual ‘‘volunteers” might be taking part 
in Laotian operations in what it called “a private capacity.” 
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South Vietnam 

In 1970 Thailand continued to support the military and political 
efforts of South Vietnam and of its allies to bring about a settle- 
ment that would not only protect the Saigon government’s right of 
self-determination but also prevent North Vietnam from pursuing 
its designs of expansion and conquest in Laos and Cambodia. The 
Thai policy was premised on the assumption that the struggle 
against Communist aggression in South Vietnam had a close bearing 
on its own defense against such danger from neighboring countries. 
The importance of Thai-Vietn?.mese solidarity had been stressed as 
early as 1959 when the Thai foreign minister, Thanat, visited 
Saigon. 

Relations with Saigon became markedly closer after the intensifi- 
cation in the mid-1960s of Communist operations in South Viet- 
nam. In July 1964 Thailand first decided to assist the Saigon gov- 
ernment by sending aviation crews and construction materials. In 
August 1965 it also approved other measures designed to train 
South Vietnamese pilots, provide medical units, and send crews for 
anti-infiltration and transport operations in South Vietnamese 
waters. 

In late 1966 the Thai leaders discusse<l the possibility of sending 
ground combat units to South Vietnam. The decision to dispatch a 
1,000-man infantry battalion, at the request of South Vietnam, was 
first announced in January 1967; at that time. Prime Minister 
Thanom Kittikachorn declared: “Thailand is situated near Vietnam 
and it will be the next target of the Communists as they have 
already proclaimed. This is why Thailand realizes the necessity to 
send military units to help oppose Communist aggression in Viet- 
nam when it is still at a distance from our country.” By February 
1969 the Thai contribution had reached a totd of more than 
12,000 officers and men, plus small air and naval imits. 

In August 1970 the prime minister indicated that his government 
was planning to withdraw “as many as possible— if not all” of the 
12,000 Thai troops from Vietnam to deploy them near the Laotian 
and Cambodian borders. The prime minister also states that con- 
sultations had been conducted with South Vietnam on the planned 
withdrawal. 



North Vietnam 

In 1970 Thailand and North Vietnam were in a state of unde- 
clared war because of the latter’s involvement in Thailand and in 
neighboring Laos, Cambodia, and South Vietnam as well. The Thai 
position was that peace could not be restored in Southeast Asia so 
long as North Vietnam had not renounced its expansionist designs 
on its non-Communist neighbors. 
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During the previous decade, the two countries had limited un- 
official contacts through their respective Red Cross societies. These 
contacts were made to facilitate the repatriation of some 70,000 
Vietnamese nationals living mostly in northeastern Thailand; most 
of these Vietnamese came to Thailand as refugees during the French 
Indochina War of the 1950s. 

After the mid-1950s, despite Thai proddings, the South Viet- 
namese government refused to receive these refugees, claiming that 
they wers infiltrated by North Vietnamese agents. For its part, 
Thailand suspected that the Vietnamese community might be ex- 
ploited as the fifth column in the North Vietnamese efforts to 
foment subversive activities. Thus in 1959 Thailand negotiated, over 
South Vietnamese protest, an agreement with North Vietnam 
through their respective Red Cross societies. Under this agreement, 
renewed in 1962, about 45,000 Vietnamese had been shipped to 
North Vietnam by July 1964. 

The reception of refugees was suspended by North Vietnam in 
August 1964 when the Hanoi regir.-e alleged that the initiation of 
American aerial attacks made repatriation difficult and hazardous. 
The Red Cross societies agreed, however, to reconsider the issue as 
soon as the situation warranted it. Meanwhile, because of the grow- 
ing Thai suspicion that some of the Vietnamese refugees were 
behind the North Vietnamese-instigated anti-Thai activities, the 
Thai government stated in October 1967 that it had decided to ship 
most of the remaining 40,000 refugees to South Vietnam and that 
the first group of repatriates would consist of volunteers and 
''troublemakers.” A limited number of the refugees were subse- 
quently sent back to South Vietnam. 

In late September 1970 the refugee issue again became an active 
concern of the two countries after a North Vietnamese Red Cross 
delegation arrived in Bangkok to resume negotiations on the sus- 
pended repatriation. This was the first time that a North Viet- 
namese mission was ever received officially in Bangkok. On arriving, 
the delegation called for "friendly relations” between the peoples 
of the two countries and for "a good implementation” of the 1959 
repatriation agreement. The renewed North Vietnamese interest in 
the evacuation of the refugees coincided with the Thai readiness to 
expand contacts with Communist countries under reciprocal condi- 
tions. In October 1970 the Thai-Noith Vietnamese negotiators 
announced that both sides agreed in principle on measures to re- 
patriate a total of 37,000 Vietnamese refugees to North Vietnam in 
January 1971. 

Burma 

Thai relations with Burma were generally friendly in the years 
after the two countries signed a treaty of friendship in 1956. Shar- 
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ing a 1,000-mile border with Burma, Thailand cooperated with the 
Burmese authorities in the latter’s attempt to suppress separatist 
insurgency in the Shan State of Burma, where the Shans straddle 
the Thai northwestern border and speak a dialect of the Thai lan- 
guage. Although the presence on Thai soil of some of the Shan 
rebels is a centuries-old geographical accident and the Thai govern- 
ment disclaimed any connection with the Shan movement, this 
issue has sometimes become a source of misunderstanding between 
the two nations. The tendency of Burmese political refugees to seek 
sanctuary in Thailand and the Thai willingness to grant a temporary 
stay, out of humanitarian consideration, also continued to be a 
source of minor irritation between the two countries. 

In 1963 Thailand signed an agreement with Burma, providing for 
the establishment of a bilateral ministerial-level committee. This 
committee was assigned the responsibility of devising measures for 
the improvement of border security and for economic and cultural 
cooperation between the two nations. In a continuing effort to 
promote friendly ties. Prime Minister Thanom paid a state visit to 
Rangoon in November 1966 at the invitation of the Burmese chief 
of state. General Ne Win. 

In October 1969 Thailand made public the fact that it had 
granted political asylum to the former Burmese premier, U Nu; at 
the same time it assured the Burmese government of General Ne 
Win that U Nu would not be permitted to engage in any political 
activity against Burma while he remained in Thailand. Two months 
later the government of Ne Win, in a formal note delivered to 
Thailand, accused U Nu of plotting an anti-Burmese conspiracy but 
did not ask for any action by the Thai government. 

Malaysia 

Thai-Malaysian relations were friendly after Malaysia (called 
Malaya until September 1963) became independent in 1957. 
F.'.iendship between the two nations was expressed especially in the 
common efforts to promote bilateral as well as regional cooperation 
in a wide range of national endeavors. In 1970 Thailand remained 
one of Malaysia’s principal trading partners, and tourist traffic be- 
tween the two countries was quite active (see ch. 14, Trade and 
Transportation). 

For many years the two countries cooperated closely in their 
joint drive against Communist guerrillas operating along their com- 
mon border. In 1969 they announced a decision by which the 
security forces of either country could cross the border into the 
other’s territory up to a limited distance in pursuit of the Commu- 
nist terrorists. In Miirch 1970 a new agreement was signed, pro- 
viding for the use of regular troops in addition to police units and 
allowing the armed forces of either side to be deployed in the 



territory of the other for as long as seventy-two hours. The agree- 
ment also established a combined border headquarters to coordi- 
nate the anti-Communist operations of both countries. 

After Malaysia suspended diplomatic relations with both Indo- 
china and the Philippines in September 1963, Thailand played an 
active mediating role in seeking to restore normal relations. The 
Thai effort contributed significantly toward the general improve- 
ment of relations between these countries, thus enabling them to 
participate in regional cooperative organizations. 

Communist China 

After Communist China emerged in 1949 as the most formidable 
Asian power, Thai policies toward the Chinese neighbor were m- 
fected by the geographical proximity of the two countries and by 
fear of the Peking regime as the principal source of threat to peace 
and security. In 1970 the Thai suspicion of the Chinese remained 
undiminished, but at the same time there were indications that 
Thailand was willing and ready to approach the Communist regime 
on a pragmatic and relatively more flexible basis than before. 

The Thai became conscious of the Chinese threat beginning in 
1950 when the Communist regime occupied Tibet and intervened in 
the Korean conflict. Their apprehension was heightened in 1953 
when Peking announced the creation of an autonomous local gov- 
ernment for the Thai minority in Yunnan. The Thai government 
viewed this move as a preparatory^ step toward the subverting of 
Thailand; this view was reinforced in 1954 when, from his place of 
exile in mainland China, former Thai Prime Minister Pridi 
myong broadcast appeals to the Thai people to overthrow their 

government in Bangkok. , ,t • 

The Thai government blamed both the Peking and Hanoi govern- 
ments for the intensified Communist action in South Vietnam. Its 
anti-Chinese attitude was further stiffened in January 1965, when 
the'Peking regime hinted that Thailand would be the next target of 
the so-called war of national liberation and that there would be a 

guerrilla war in the country by the end of 1965. 

In the late 1960s the Thai government began to soften its attitude 
somewhat. In February 1969 Foreign Minister Thanat Khoman 
revealed in Bangkok that some Thai officials in Geneva had at- 
tempted to contact Chinese officials there to probe the possibility 
of opening a dialogue with Communist China. He also expressed his 
willingness to have “serious talks” with leaders not onJy oi the 
Communist neighbor but also of North Vietnam and North Korea 
concerning problems of Asian peace and security. He went on o 
declare, “We have nothing against these countries, we just want to 
be left alone, to develop our own country and to cooperate with 
our neighbors for our own mutual benefit.” 



While on an official visit to Tokyo, several days after his Bangkok 
statement, the Thai minister reaffirmed his government’s hope for a 
meaningful dialogue with Peking. In September l970 the Bangkok 
Post quoted the Thai foreign minister as saying that, although he 
had made “several appeals” for an open dialogue with Peking, Com- 
munist China was more inclined to have “secret talks.” 

Other Asian Nations 

Thai relations with the Republic of China have been friendly since 
1946, when the two countries for the first time exchanged diplo- 
matic envoys. The only source of irritation between the two nations 
concerned the status of some Chinese irregulars stationed in parts of 
the Thai-Burmese border areas; this issue was, however, not serious 
enough to affect the amicable relations between Bangkok and 
Taipei. 

These irregulars were remnants of the Nationalist Chinese troops 
that moved into the Burmese-Thai border areas after the Commu- 
nist Chinese forces completed the seizure of the mainland in late 
1949. Some of the irregulars sometimes illegally entered the Thai 
territory. Several large-scale evacuations of these troops and their 
families were carried out, but not all were willing to leave, and the 
Thai government insisted that Nationalist China should evacuate the 
rest of the irregulars. The Taiwan government contended, however, 
that it was already hard pressed by increasing population and the 
shortage of arable land on Formosa. In May 1969 the two countries 
agreed that this issue should in no way affect otherwise cordial 
relations. 

Thailand and Japan maintained friendly relations, especially in 
trade and economic cooperation (seech. 14, Trade and Transporta- 
tion). Long admired for its economic, technological, and cultural 
achievements, Japan won the good will of Thailand in 1955 by 
agreeing to settle a World War II debt it incurred in connection with 
its stationing of troops in the country; the settlement was finalized 
in 1962. 

The Thai-Japanese ties were cemented by frequent exchanges of 
visits by government leaders and by Japan’s granting of credits. In 
1967 Japanese Prime Minister Eisaku Sato visited Bangkok, and his 
Thai counterpart repaid the visit in May 1968, at which time the 
two countries agreed to establish a bilateral committee on trade. 
The Thai prime minister was again in Tokyo in June 1968 to discuss 
matters on bilateral as well as regional cooperation. 

In February 1969 Thai Foreign Minister Thanat Khoman paid a 
visit to Tokyo and discussed with his Japanese counterpart matters 
relating to trade imbalance, the prospects of the Paris peace talks, 
Japan’s policy toward mainland China, and the post-Vietnam situa- 
tion in Asia. The Thai leader also used the occasion to reiterate his 
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country’s willingness to sit for “a meaningful dialogue” with Com- 



munist China. , 4 . rr>u -i a 

The mutuality of anti-Communist commitments brought lhailand 

and South Korea ever closer after 1950. After the outbreak of 
hostilities in Korea, ThaUand announced its support of United 
Nations intervention and sent combat troops to the aid of South 
Korea. The Thai troops were withdrawn shortly after the amistice 
in 1953, but in 1966 Thailand dispatched to Korea an infantry 
company as a contingent of the United Nations forces. As of Feb- 
ruary 1970 Thailand still maintained the company. 

Thailand and South Korea reaffirmed their common anti- 
Communist commitments by sending combat troops to South Viet- 
nam. The two countries also played a major part in founding the 

regional organization ASPAC. . 

Relations with India have been cordial since World War II. India is 
a major buyer of Thai rice (see ch. 14, Trade and Transportation). 
When India’s Vice President Zakir Hussain paid a visit to Bangkok 
in 1966, Prime Minister Thanom Kittikachom reaffirmed the tradi- 
tional amity between the two countries as well as their common 
dedication to the purposes and principles of the United Nations. In 
1967 India’s Minister of External Affairs M.C. Chagla was in Bang- 
kok to discuss, among other things, the problem of the Chinese 
Communist threat in South and Southeast Asia and the question of 
war and peace relating to Vietnam. 



United States 

Thailand and the United States pursued in 1970 a longstanding 
policy of friendship and cooperation that dated back to the ear y 
nineteenth century (see ch. 3, Historical Setting). In the post-World 
War II years this poUcy was based on three agreements: the Eto- 
nomic and Technical Assistance Agreement, signed in Septeniber 
1950; and the SEATO treaty of September 1954. Under the first 
pact the United States agreed to furnish economic and technical 
assistance to Thailand; the second provided for the Am erman sup- 
ply of arms and equipment and assistance in tridning the 1 nai 
armed forces in the use of weapons so furnished; and the third 
formed the legal basis of Thai-American military cooperation in 
Thailand (see ch. 15, National Defense and Intern^ Security). 

After the mid-1950s Thai-American cooperation was ermanced 
especially through SEATO. With the deterioration of the Laotian 
situation in the spring of 1961, Thailand requested a SEATO action 
to check the Pathet Lao advances toward its own border. Thai 
reactions were bitter when SEATO failed to respond immediately 
It was against this background that, in March 1962, Secretary of 
state Dean Rusk and Foreign Minister Thanat Khoman issued a 
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joint statement in Washington, declaring that the obligation of each 
party under the SEATO treaty was “individual as well as collec- 
tive.” In this statement Secretary of State Rusk reassured the Thai 
minister that, in the event of a Communist armed attack on Thai- 
land, “the United States intends to give full effect to its obligations 
under the treaty ... in accordance with its constitutional pro- 
cesses” without depending upon the prior agreement of all other 
parties in the treaty. 

In May 1962 when the strategic Laotian town of Nam Thai (in 
northern Laos within about 15 miles of the Chinese border) fell to 
the Pathet Lao forces, the United States military forces were 
ordered into Thailand after United States-Thai consultations in 
order to help ensure the territorial integrity of Thailand. Most of 
these forces had been withdrawn from the country by the end of 
1962. 

When situations in Laos and South Vietnam became increasingly 
threatening in 1964, Thailand and the United States began to 
undertake joint developmental programs in the border areas adjoin- 
ing Laos in an attempt to forestall Communist insurgency there. In 
a related effort to strengthen Thai defense capability and internal 
security situations, the two countries agreed on certain measures by 
which American combat aircraft could be deployed to Thai bases. 
The Thai government also allowed the United States to station 
troops in the country and to build and use military bases for the 
purpose of prosecuting the Vietnam conflict from Thai bases. In 
March 1967 Thai and American officials in Bangkok jointly stated 
that American planes were using Thai bases to bomb North Viet- 
nam. By 1969 the Anerican military strength in the country had 
reached a peak of 48,000 officers and men. 

In July 1969 President Richard Nixon paid a three-day visit to 
Bangkok, where he and Thai leaders exchanged views on the future 
role of the United States in Thailand and Asia relating to the de- 
fense and economic development of the region. The president re- 
affirmed the United States determination to “honor its present 
commitments in Southeast Asia” without undertaking any new 
obligation. He assured the Thai government that the United States 
would continue to support Thai efforts in the fields of national 
security and economic development. 

The presidential visit was followed by bilateral talks on a gradual 
withdrawal of American troops from Thailand. Based on an agree- 
ment reached in September 1969, some 6,000 of the American 
troops had been withdrawn by the end of June 1970. In September 
1970 the two countries agreed on the second-phase withdrawal of 
nearly 10,000 men to be completed by the end of June 1971. 

The United States policy of phased reductions was consistent 
with the Thai position that the main burden of defending the 
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country from external threat should be borne by the Thai. This 
position was enunciated in the early 1960s and reaffirmed in later 
years. 

INTERNATIONAL AND REGIONAL COOPERATION 

Cooperation through the United Nations constitutes an important 
part of Thai foreign relations. On the significance of this organi- 
zation, a Thai leader once declared, “our foreign policy is anchored 
on the United Nations, not only for idealistic reasons but particu- 
larly for practical reasons. Thailand sees in the World Org^ization a 
custodian of the rights and freedom of the smaller nations and a 
forum where their voice can be heard.” 

Since it was admitted to the world organization in December 
1946, Thailand has consistently supported the United Nations 
varied activities. It was the first Asian country to back the United 
Nations military intervention in Korea by furnishing a contingent of 
combat troops to serve under the flag of the United Nations com- 
mand. In later -years it also supported the United Nations peace- 
keeping missions in other parts of the world. In 1970 the Thai 
government was of the view that the United Nations should assert a 
greater role in seeking to reconcile the conflicting positions of the 

great powers. . , 

Thailand holds membership in the following specialized agencies 
of the United Nations: Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO), 
International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA), International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development (IBRD), International Civil 
Aviation Organization (ICAO), International Development Associa- 
tion (IDA), International Finance Corporation (IFC), International 
Labor Organization (ILO), International Monetary Fund (IMF), 
International Telecommunications Union (ITU), United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO), 
Universal Postal Union (UPU), World Health Organization (WHO), 
and World Meteorological Organization (WMO). Of these organiza- 
tions, FAO, IBRD, ICAO, ILO, UNESCO, and WHO maintain 
regional representatives or missions in Bangkok. In addition, the 
twenty-seven-nation Economic Commission for Asia and the Far 
East (ECAFE), a regional commission of the United Nations, has its 
secretariat in Bangkok. 

At the regional level the country has played a key role in pro- 
moting various forms of cooperation among its neighbors. In July 
1961 it joined Malaya and the Philippines in forming the' Associa- 
tion of Southeast Asia (ASA) as a nonpolitical and nonmilitary 
mechanism for regional consultation and mutual assistance in the 
economic, cultural, scientific, and administrative fields. Burma, 
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Cambodia, Ceylon, and Indonesia refused to join ASA on the 
ground that Thailand and the Philippines were members of SEATO. 

The ASA was unable to achieve intended results, mainly because 
of previously strained relations between Malaysia and the Philip- 
pines. For all practical purposes, ASA was absorbed by ASEAN, a 
new regional body that was set up in August 1967 by Thailand, 
Malaysia, the Philippines, Indonesia, and Singapore. As of late 
1970, despite standing invitations for membership, Burma, Cam- 
bodia, and Ceylon had yet to accede to the organization. The 
ASEAN members agreed to cooperate in the fields of food produc- 
tion, commerce and industry, civil aviation, tourism, communica- 
tions, meteorology, and shipping. The ASEAN cooperation was 
especially active in tourism and, to a lesser degree, in shipping. In 
August 1970 ASEAN’s permanent committee on shipping met in 
Bangkok to discuss measures aimed at coordinating shipping poli- 
cies, reducing dependence on non-ASEAN vessels, and lowering 
freight rates. 

The inauguration of ASEAN as a broader cooperative machinery 
was made possible by the change of Indonesian political leadership 
in late 1965 and the subsequent normalization of relations between 
Malaysia and Indonesia. Another major contributing factor was 
Thailand’s generally successful mediatory role in reconciling dif- 
ferences among its close neighbors. Nevertheless, the territorial dis- 
pute between Malaysia and the Philippines over the state of Sahba 
(in northern Borneo) hampered the progress of ASEAN. In 1969 
Thailand offered Bangkok as the site for Malaysian-Philippine nego- 
tiations, but mutual recriminations continued to impede settlement 
efforts. 

As a member of the Southeast Asian Ministers of Education 
Secretariat (SEAMES), Thailand is also collaborating in the fields of 
education and research. The SEAMES, set up in 1965, is engaged in 
cooperative research on agriculture, tropical biology, tropical medi- 
cine and public health, education in science and mathematics, lan- 
guage study, and educational innovation and technology. Other 
SEAMES members are Indonesia, Laos, Malaysia, the Philippines, 
and South Vietniam. 

Regional coUaWation is also promoted through other organiza- 
tions, notably ASPAC. Formed in 1966, ASPAC aims at greater 
mutual assistaiice and solidarity among the free Asian and Pacific 
countries in their endeavor to safeguard independence from the 
Communist threat and to develop their respective economies. 
ASPAC’s member nations are: Australia, Nationalist China, Japan, 
South Korea, Malaysia, New Zealand, the Philippines, Thailand, and 
South Vietnam. Thailand has consistently stressed the view that 
ASPAC should remain nonmilitary and nonideological, whereas 
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some other members have sought to transform the organization as 
an anti-Communist military alliance. It has also held the ^lew t^t 
ASPAC and ASEAN are complementing each other and that neither 

hampers the work of the other. • i j 

Other cooperative efforts in which Thailand participates include 
the annual Ministerial Conference for the Economic Development 
of Southeast Asia (Indonesia, Japan, Laos, Malaysia, the Philip- 
pines, Thailand, and South Vietnam) that was organized m 1966; 
the thirty-three member Asian Development Bank (ADB), inaugu- 
rated in 1966 under United Nations auspices, of which twenty we 
regional members; the twenty-four-member Colombo Pl^ for Co- 
operative Economic Development in South and Southeast Asia 
(more commonly known as the Colombo Plan-see Glossary), initi- 
ated in 1950; and the Mekong River Development Project (Cam- 
bodia, Laos, Thailand, and the Republic of Vietnam), set up in 
1957 to develop the water resources of the lower Mekong Basin. 

For regional defense Thailand has participated in SEATO, con- 
sisting of Australia, France, Great Britain, New 
the Philippines, and the United States. The Bangkok-based SEATO 
has not only provided a forum for mutual consultations but has also 
sponsored joint land, sea, and air exercises (see ch. 15, National 
Defense and Internal Security). The initial enthusiasm toward this 
organization has cooled somewhat since the early 1960s when 
SEATO failed to act on the deteriorating Laotian situation. 

The Thai disappointment with SEATO as a collective securi y 
body was voiced in May 1969 by Foreign Minister Thanat Khoman: 
“SEATO has no military structure, only a military framework, 
has no combined forces like NATO. There has been no instance of 
collective defense action; there has only been individual action by 
individual members.” He also expressed the view that this organiza- 
tion should shift its emphasis froni a military to a political role in 
seeking to preserve peace and stability in Southeast Asia. 

In September 1970, in marking the sixteenth anniversary of the 
signing of the SEATO treaty. Secretary of State William Rogers 
stated that the rapid development of the Southeast Asia region in 
the years after 1954 owed much to “the protective shield provided 
by SEATO” and that the United States would continue to give the 
organization its strong support and encouragement. The secretapr 
also reaffirmed that the Nixon administration would continue to 
support the efforts of its Asian allies to preserve peace and security 
within their own borders. 



FOREIGN AID AND LOANS 

The United States and some other countries and intemation^ 
organizations have granted aid and loans to Thailand. From 1946 
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through June 30, 1969, American economic contributions reached 
a total of US$598.4 million, of which US$472.8 million were grants 
and US$125.6 million were loans. According to 1969 testimony 
before a congressional subcommittee. United States military a^is- 
tance totaled more than US$800 million from fiscal year 1951 

through fiscal 1969. , , i. 4.1 

Economic assistance has been provided also by the International 

Bank for Reconstruction and Development (IBRD, commonly 
known as the World Bank), which from 1946 through June 30, 
1969, gave a total of US$311.9 million. West Germany and Japan 
have contributed the equivalents of US$54.2 million and US$27 
million, respectively, in calendar years 1960 through 1968. 

The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
chairs a consultative group on Thailand, which participates in stud- 
ies of Thailand’s economic development and forei^ assistance 
needs. Members of the group, having last met in 1966, assembled in 
Paris on September 29 and 30, 1970, representing Australia, Bel- 
gium, Canada, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, New Zealand, the 
United Kingdom, the United States, the International Monetary 
Fund, and the United Nations Development Program. Observers 
from the Asian Development Bank, the Netherlands, Switzerland, 
and the Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development 

also attended the 1970 meeting. 4 . u 

In 1962 Thailand and Japan signed a special agreement on tech- 
nical assistance; Japan agreed to repay the remainder of a special 
wartime loan amounting to 570 million baht (20.8 baht equal ap- 
proximately US$l-see Glossary) in installments over eight years, 
from 1962 to 1969, inclusive. The agreement also provided that the 
payments were to be used for procurement in Japan of capital 
goods, equipment, and the services of technicians. In October 1966 
Japan extended a credit loan to Thailand equivalent to US$60 mil- 
lion for construction of • ; new bridge across the Chao Phraya. 

In January 1968 Japan agreed to help Thailand carry out its 
second economic and social development plan ( 1967 71) with a 
loan totaling the equivalent of US$3 million. Under -this agreement, 
Japan’s Export-Import Bank in 1969 granted a loan of US$2.78 
million for improvement of coastal waterways. 

Between 1950 and June 1969 the IBRD granted loans for railroad 
improvement, irrigation works, highway construction, port develop- 
ment, construction of the Yanhee multipurpose project, and expan 
sion of vocational education for the agricultural industry. In 1969 
the IFC, an affiliate of IBRD, committed US$22.1 million to help 
finance expansion of Thailand’s construction-materials industry. 

Technical assistance has been also provided by the various United 
Nations organizations. Since 1947 the United Nations Childrens 
Fund (UNICEF) has provided equipment and drugs for disease con- 
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trol, health services, and improved nutrition. WHO has been helping 
Thai medical authorities to fight malaria, tuberculosis, leprosy, and 
yaws and to train nurses and public health technicians. FAO has 
given assistance in the development of agriculture, fisheries, forest- 
ry, and cattle breeding. ICAO, with the help of the United Nations 
Special Fund, has established a Civil Aviation Training Center in 
Bangkok. UNESCO has given important help in the development of 
rural education and teacher training. ILO has been giving aid in 
industrial training and productivity; and IAEA has helped train Thai 
scientists in the use of radioisotopes in agriculture at Kasetsart Uni- 
versity (the major agricultural institution) and in medicine at Siriraj 
and Chulalongkom hospitals. 

ECAFE, one of the four regional commissions established by the 
United Nations, has its headquarters in Bangkok. It holds interna- 
tional meetings throughout the year on such topics as the develop- 
ment of industry and natural resources, trade promotion, economic 
research and planning, inland transport, flood control, and agricul- 
tural progress. It has provided the government of Thailand with 
advisory services on such questions as railways, bridges, inland 
waterways, irrigation projects, and population statistics. ECAFE has 
located its Asian Institute of Economic Planning in Bangkok, and 
Thailand stands to benefit from two of ECAFE ’s main regional 
projects, the Asian Highway, which runs through Thailand, and the 
Mekong development projects, which are designed to exploit the 
potentials of the great river and some of its tributaries in the fields 
of irrigation, navigation, flood control, and hydropower. 

SEATO established in Bangkok a graduate engineering school (re- 
organized in 1967 as the independent Asian Institute of Tech- 
nology); sent Thai graduates abroad for advanced study; and 
brought specialists to Thailand to teach and conduct research in 
geology, economics, and veterinary medicine. SEATO operates two 
skilled labor projects in Thailand, one for training civilians and the 
other for military personnel. Thailand, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States have cooperated in setting up eighteen vocational 
schools for civilians in provincial towns and the Teacher Develop- 
ment Center in Bangkok for industrial teacher training. Thailand 
and Australia have jointly sponsored the establishment in Bangkok 
of a military technical training school for military personnel that 
provides skilled workmen or instructors for the armed forces’ work- 
shops or schools. In 1962 the Thai-SEATO Community Develop- 
ment Technical Assistance Center was established at Ubon Ratcha- 
thani, a project designed to decentralize community development 
by having a regional center engage in analyzing the actual condi- 
tions and training experts to meet specific needs of the people in 
the area. The SEATO Cholera Research Project, founded in 1959, 
later converted into the SEATO Medical Research Laboratory, has 
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proved useful to Thai doctors and students of medical sciences. 
Thailand also benefits from the SEATO meteorolopcal telecom- 
munications project linking Bangkok with Manila and 
SEATO’ s scholarship and fellowship programs for study abroad. 

Thailand has also participated in the Colombo Plan. It has bene- 
fited from the Colombo Plan scholarship program and from eco- 
nomic development projects, such as the feeder roads being built in 
the Northeast by Australia, which has also provided equipment for 
the telecommunications link between Thailand and Malaysia. In 
addition, Japan assisted Thailand in setting up the Virus Research 
Center and the Telecommunications Research Center as well as 
sending a group of roadbuUding specialists with appropriate equip- 
ment into the Southern Region to construct road outlets from vil- 
lages to markets. The United Kingdom, under the Colombo Plan, 
established a cotton-ginning factory and has assisted in the expan- 
sion of the Faculty of Engineering at Chulalongkom University. 
Canada and New Zealand also contributed substantially through the 
Colombo Plan. 
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SECTION III. ECONOMIC 

CHAPTER 12 

CHARACTER AND STRUCTURE 
OF THE ECONOMY 

i The economic system is essentially based on private enterprise. 

The government plays an important, though in most areas a less 
; direct, role through the provision of services that are essential for 

! the successful functioning of the private sysiem, such as power 

■ production, maintenance of the transportation system, and provi- 

( sion of educational services and by the passage of laws designed to 

' promote the growth of private industry. The government also sup- 

I plements the credit supply of the private banking system by four 

1 financial institutions owned and managed by the government. 

1 Rather than by direct controls the government influences the 

i economy through the allocation of funds to the various sectors in 

I the annual budget and through the formulation of economic and 

social development plans. Because, however, of the place of private 
S enterprise in the economy, plans essentially are confined to pro- 

grams for public development expenditures. 

; Production tends to be carried on in small units. Most farms are 

small and owner operated. Most manufacturing establishments also 
are small, employing less than 100 persons and operating without a 
highly sophisticated technology. In the late 1960s, however, there 
; was some trend toward larger plant size. 

STRUCTURE OF THE ECONOMY 

Agriculture is by far the most important sector of the economy. 
I In 1969 it contributed 39,165.7 million baht (20.8 baht equal ap- 

I proximately US$ 1-see Glossary), or 31 percent of the gross do- 

I mestic product., which was 127,161.3 million baht (see table 5). 

I Trade was the second most important sector of the economy, con- 

I tributing 22,126.1 million baht, or 17.4 percent to the gross do- 

I mestic product. Manufacturing ranked third with 19,074.2 million 

[I baht, or 15 percent of the total. 

I From 1965 to 1969 there were changes in the structure of the 

I economy, the most important of which was the decline in the share 

contributed by agriculture, which had been 35.5 percent in 1965. 




Table 5. Gross Domestic Product of Thailand by Industrial Sectors, 1965 and 1969 

( in millions of baht) * 



1965 Percent 1969 Percent 

Agriculture 29,744.8 35^5 39,165.7 ET 

Mining and quarrying 1,758.2 2.1 2,288.9 1.7 

Manufacturing 11,712.7 14.0 19,074.2 15.0 

Construction 4,573.3 5.5 8,901.3 7.0 

Electricity and water 

supply 672.6 0.8 1,525.9 l.l 

Transportation and 

communications 5,977.4 7.1 8,138.3 6.4 

Trade 13,528.0 16.2 22,126.1 17.4 

Services 7,851.6 9.4 12,970.5 10.2 

Miscellaneous 7,865.0 9.4 12,970.4 10.2 

Total 83,683.6 100.0 127,161.3 100.0 



*20.8 baht equal approximately US$1— see Glossary. 

Source: Adapted from Bank of Thailand, Annual Economic Report 1969 
Bangkok, 1969, p. 85. 

Trade, manufacturing, construction, and electricity and water sup- 
ply rose in the share contributed, as did the services and miscel- 
laneous sectors. The changes in structure were largely the result of 
an effort to diversify the economy and eliminate the excessive de- 
pendence on rice culture. During the period, there had also been 
considerable diversification in agricultural production; maize (com) 
had increased in importance, and the cultivation of other products 
had been encouraged to broaden the agricultural base (see ch. 13, 
Agriculture and Industry). Manufacturing increased in absolute 
value and in the share contributed, mainly as a result of incentives 
offered to private enterprise to reduce the dependence of manufac- 
turing on government participation. 



ECONOMIC PLANNING 

Economic planning on an organized basis was initiated with the 
implementation of the First National Economic and Social Develop- 
ment Plan covering 1961 to 1966. Since 1959 the planning function 
has been centered in the National Economic Development Board, 
under the Office of the Prime Minister. Responsibility for carrying 
out the plan of the government rested with various agencies or 
ministries, a situation that sometimes impeded the desired degree of 
developmental progress. To eliminate this problem, the Ministry of 
National Development was created in 1963. The ministry is charged 
with coordinating and executing economic and social programs 
through its various departments and offices. In executing planned 
programs and working with foreign governments in the administra- 
tion of aid, the ministry is assisted by the staff of its Department of 
Technical and Economic Cooperation. 
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The first and second national economic and social development 
plans fixed growth targets for the economy as a whole. They were 
comprehensive in character, covering all geographic areas and all 
economic sectors. Plans estimated expenditures necessary to achieve 
the desired growth target and provided for allocation of funds to 
the various sectors. They also included estimates of the sources of 
financing, including foreign loans and grants. In order to achieve the 
growth objective, it was recognized that participation by pnvate 
Lterprise would be needed, and representatives of the private sec- 
tor were consulted in formulating plans. 

The overall objectives of development planning have been the 
acceleration of economic development and an Improvement of ^e 
standard of living. The Second National Economic and Social De- 
velopment Plan (1967-71) incorporated the major objectives of the 
first plan and expanded them, carrying them forward in greater 
detail. The four major objectives were: the most efficient use of 
human natural, and financial resources to expand productive capa- 
city and national income as well as distributing the benefits of 
growth to all classes of people; the promotion of social justice and 
preservation of social stability, national institutions, customs, and 
culture; the maintenance of economic and financial stability as a 
basis for long-term growth; and the preservation of national securi- 
ty, which depends, in some measure, on economic and social 

strength. . j , 4 . 

Policies to achieve these ideals included emphasis on development 
of rural areas to increase income in that sector, expansion of em- 
ployment opportunities and the upgrading of skills, encouragemen 
of accelerated private industrial investments through governmental 
inducements, an increase in agricultural productivity, and enhance- 
ment in the role of science and technology. The government ac- 
cepted as its major functions the implementation of economic and 
social infrastructural programs and the provision and maintenance 
of a climate conducive to increased private investment, both do- 
mestic and foreign. . . # i.u 

The Second Development Plan set the target for growth of the 
gross domestic product at an annual average rate of 8.5 percent 
This was in excess of the achieved average annual growth rate 
percent during the period of the first plan. During the first three 
years of the plan, the average annual growth rate of the gross do- 
mestic product was 8.1 percent. Although the rate achieved in 1967 
was 6 percent, thus falling short of the desired ’^ate, it increy^ to 
8.8 percent in 1968 and to 9.5 percent in 1969. In terms of 1962 
prices, however, growth achieved was only 7.5 percent because of 
rising prices. Based on an expected 3.3 percent rate of population 
growth, the desired per capita increase of the doipestic product 
during the plan was fixed at slightly more than 5 percent. 

Expenditures of 150,328 million baht were estimated as the sum 
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required to attain the desired development goals of the second plan, 
which was expected to provide a base for continued growth in the 
next ten years, to be covered by the prospective third and fourth 
plans. The total amount required from 1967 to 1971 was composed 
of planned public expenditures of 57,520 million baht and invest- 
ment of 92,800 million baht by the private sector. Public expendi- 
tures constituted 38 percent of the projected total. About 73 per- 
cent of public development expenditures were expected to be fi- 
nanced by domestic resources, including budget allocations of the 
central government and funds generated by state enterprises and 
local governments; the remainder was to be derived from foreign 
loans and grants. Loans were earmarked for agriculture, transporta- 
tion and communications, energy, community facilities and social 
welfare, and education. Almost half of foreign loan commitments 
of 10,607 million baht was channeled to transportation and com- 
munications. Grants from the United States, the United Nations 
Special Fund, Colombo Plan (see Glossary) countries, and members 
of the Consultative Group for Thailand were directed to rural de- 
velopment programs and road construction. 

About 90 percent of private investment was expected to come 
from domestic sources. Individual and business savings were ex- 
pected to generate 73.8 million baht for private capital formation; 
other domestic sources of funds were financial institutions, in- 
cluding commercial banks and specialized types of financial organi- 
zations, such as insurance companies, the Government Housing 
Bank, and the stock market. 

Of the planned public development expenditures for 1967 to 
1971, the transportation and communications sector was scheduled 
to receive about 30 percent of the total, followed by agriculture, to 
which 20 percent was assigned. Other sectors, ranked according to 
the size of their allocations, were community facilities and social 
welfare, education, energy, and public health. Smaller sums were 
allocated to industry and mining, commerce, and various regional 
and rural development programs. This ranking represented some 
change from the priorities of the first plan when sectors ranked in 
the following order: transportation and communications, communi- 
ty facilities and social welfare, energy, agriculture, industry and 
mining, ‘ education, public health, and special area programs. The 
budget of the central government was the major source of public 
development funds. 

The Second Development Plan also recognized the social, poli- 
tical, and cultural, as well as economic, importance of the develop- 
ment and utilization of manpower. The plan’s estimate of the po- 
tential size of the labor force was based on the expected rate of 
population growth and past participation of the population in the 
labor force. Goals of the plan were the provision of jobs for the 
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annual increment to the labor force and for the unemployed, the 
promotion of employment opportunities in rural areas; and the 
improvement of skills to meet all levels of requirement, including 
managerial and technical. The plan also recognized the need for 
employment exchanges and occupational information to meet the 
problem of migration from rural to urban areas. 

GOVERNMENT FINANCE 

Government finance has assumed an increasingly important role 
in the economy since the inauguration of the First Development 
Plan Both government expenditures and revenues increased an- 
nually from 1961 to 1969, although not at an even pace. Rev^ues 
of the budgetary accounts increased from 7,449 million baht in 
1961 to 18,302 million baht in 1969. Expenditures, which rose 
from 7,727 million baht in 1961 to a preliminary estimate of 
21,555 million baht in 1969, increased more rapidly than revenues 
however, resulting in an annual deficit that was financed from both 
domestic and foreign sources. Because of the initiation of the Sec- 
ond Development Plan, actual expenditures rose rapidly from 
14 028 million baht in 1966 to 17,333 million baht in 1967, an 
increase of almost 24 percent. At the same time, realized revenues 
rose from 12,901 million baht to 14,780 million baht, an increase 
of only 11.5 percent, resulting in a larger deficit. Budget-financed 
development expenditures for 1967 were fixed at 6,088.8 million 

bsdif 

The budget appropriation for 1970, which was 27,300 million 
baht as originally passed by the House of Representatives, repre- 
sented a sizable increase from estimated expenditures of 21,555 
million baht in 1969. On August 14, 1970, the bud^t for fiscal 
1971 was presented to the House of Representatives. The bill con- 
sisted of a proposed appropriation of 28,645 million baht with 
estimated revenues of 21,800 million baht, leaving a deficit of 
6 845 million baht, which was the result of the promotion of na- 
tional economic and social development and a proposed increase m 
appropriations for external security. The bill proposed sources of 
finance for the deficit. 

The proposed budget was referred for review to the committee 
appointed by the National Assembly. On October 1, the first day of 
fiscal 1971 the bill was still under consideration by the committee, 
which proposed reductions in specific requests and changes in the 
system of preparing and administering government finances. 

Evolution of the State Financial System 

Until 1892 state finances included only those of the royal house- 
hold and the provincial administrations, which had a large measure 
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of financial autonomy. Before the administrative reforms that were 
introduced by King Chulalongkom at the end of the nineteenth 
century, most of the revenue was spent on the maintenance of the 
court, the staging of elaborate ceremonies, the construction and 
upkeep of temples, and the military. The government did, however, 
promote some public works. In the mid- nineteenth century it initi- 
ated and financially supported the construction of some canals for 
transport and irrigation, and in the last few years of the century it 
began some railroad construction. 

When the Bowring Treaty with Great Britain came into effect in 
1856, official revenues included taxes on land, gardens, and or- 
chards; a capitation tax; customs duties; inland transit duties; and 
income from certain monopolies. The collection of taxes and mo- 
nopoly revenue was given to Chinese agents; this system readily lent 
itself to abuse. The Bowring Treaty, which was followed by similar 
accords with fourteen other countries between 1856 and 1900, 
imposed limitations on the rates at which certain taxes could be 
levied and on the government’s monopoly powers. 

The treaty restrictions did not prevent the government from ob- 
taining enough revenue during the time they were enforced. After 
the reform of the public finance system introduced in 1892, there 
was a large increase in revenues, although no new taxes were im- 
posed and some old taxes were rescinded. The increases were the 
result of direct tax collection by the government, the subsequent 
improvement in tax administration, and the steady growth of the 
economy. Because of changing economic conditions, however, the 
government wished to be free not only to raise more revenue but to 
change the revenue structure, including the revision of customs, 
excise, and inland transit duties. The government, therefore, stead- 
ily pressed for treaty revision through diplomatic channels; success 
came in 1926 with the restoration of fiscal autonomy. The govern- 
ment had abandoned its gambling monopoly in 1918. After ob- 
taining fiscal independence in 1926, it raised the general level of 
import duties and abolished inland transit duties. In 1938 the land 
tax was revised and was renamed the local development contribu- 
tion. The capitation tax developed from the ancient obligation to 
perform personal service. It was abolished completely in 1938. 

Revision of the land tax and abolition of the capitation tax were 
both part of a general reform of the system of direct taxation. It 
was designed to lighten the farmers’ tax burden and to increase the 
contributions of the urban businessmen and the wealthier sections 
of the community. A beginning was made in 1932 with the estab- 
lishment of an income tax, which was revised in the comprehensive 
Revenue Code of 1938. Up to 1970, although there had been 
changes in rates, no further fundamental changes had been made in 
the system of state finances. 
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The National Budget 

For the most part, the budget is prepared according to the pro- 
ceedings set forth in the Interim Constitution of 1959. The consti- 
tution promulgated in June 1968 merely noted in chapter VI, 
delineating the functions of the legislative body, that, if the annual 
budget was not passed by the National Assembly, the budget of the 
preceding year remained in force. Additional expenditures of the 
government required the sanction of the legislative body. 

The preparation of the budget was transferred in 1959 from the 
Ministry of Finance to the Bureau of the Budget, a separate office 
directly responsible to the prime minister. In 1970 there was some 
public discussion of the possibility of reversing the process, tr^s- 
ferring the Bureau of the Budget from the Office of the Prune 
Minister to the Ministry of Finance, but no decision had been made 
at the end of the fiscal year, which, since 1961, had extended from 
October 1 to September 30, instead of coinciding with the calendar 
year. 

Preparation of the budget, which is the responsibility of the ex- 
ecutive branch of the government, begins in January when all gov- 
ernment agencies are asked to pre.sent to the Bureau of the Budget 
preliminary estimates of the cost of their proposed programs and 
projects for the coming year. Development expenditures are based 
on the guidelines of the National Economic and Social Develop- 
ment Plan; ordinary expenditures are based on past trends or direct 
government instruction. 

The bureau reviews estimates in the light of possible revenue and 
borrowing. Consultations on the feasibility of proposals are held 
with the Ministry of Finance, the National Economic Development 
Board, and the Bank of Thailand, and, in the first week of April, 
the program for the coming year with consolidated estimates of 
expenditures is presented to the cabinet. Upon approval by the 
cabinet, the program for the coming year is worked out in detail. 
Near the end of July the prime minister presents the finished docu- 
ment to the National Assembly as the annual appropriations bill. 
The introduction of the bill is preceded by the budget speech in 
which the prime minister outlines and explains government policies 
and plans. 

Approval of the annual appropriation bill by the National As- 
sembly proceeds in three steps, each accompanied by a reading of 
the bill. In the first step the assembly studies and questions the 
general aspects of the total appropriation and policies of the budget 
as set forth in its original form. After approving the general pattern 
of the budget, the assembly appoints the National Assembly Budget 
Committee for detailed scrutiny of the composition of the budget. 
The committee may recommend revision in appropriations provided 
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the changes do not exceed the expenditure ceilings established in 
the first reading. In this step the budget committee presents the 
revised bill the the National Assembly with explanations of the 
changes made, and, upon a third reading, the National Assembly 
enacts the bill. The annual appropriations bill is passed in this man- 
ner. If, however, the changes made by the budget committee are 
unacceptable, according to Article 121 of the Constitution, the 
House of Representatives may reaffirm the bill in its draft form. 

After the annual appropriation act is promulgated, government 
agencies and state enterprises are required to secure an allotment 
authorization from the Budget Bureau before they can withdraw 
funds from the Bank of Thailand. To secure money for disburse- 
ment, government agencies and state enterprises must submit pay- 
ment petitions to the Comptroller General’s Department in the 
Ministry of Finance, which checks whether the petitions are in 
accordance with authorized allotments. If they are correct, dis- 
bursement by the Bank of Thailand is permitted. 

Vouchers and other authenticated documents for budgeted ex- 
penditures by government agencies and state enterprises must be 
submitted to the National Audit Council secretariat. The council, 
upon completion of its audit of the vouchers and other docu- 
ments, prepares and submits an annual report to the cabinet and the 
Constituent Assembly at the end of the fiscal year. The expendi- 
tures account is not closed until three months after the end of the 
fiscal year. 

Besides the annual appropriation the government may submit a 
supplementary appropriation to the National Assembly whenever 
the government finds it necessary to spend in excess of the amount 
authorized in the annual appropriation bill. The preparation of the 
supplement is not governed by the same procedure as the annual 
appropriation; the director of the budget bureau is authorized to set 
the terms and the procedure. The disbursement of funds and the 
audit of payments made under the supplementary appropriation are 
governed, however, by the same rules and regulations as those ap- 
plied to the annual appropriation. 

The budget is classified under two main headings, expenditures 
and revenues. In the official budget document, each category is 
broken down into its component parts. 

Expenditures 

During most of the period of the First Development Plan, social 
services, including education, public health, and social welfare, ac- 
counted for the largest category of actual expenditures of the gov- 
ernment, reaching slightly more than 29 percent of the total in 
1964 and 1965 (see table 6). In 1966, however, expenditures on 
economic services, including transportation, electric power, tele- 
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communications, agricultural and forestry services, irrigation, and 
industry and mining, exceeded those on social services, account ng 
for 2^6 percent of total spending. With the inauguration of he 
second pL, spending on economic ^ 

baht, constituting almost 32 percent of 
baht in 1967. Despite a drop to 5,157 million baht in 1968, 
nfnlic services continued to be the major budgetary category^ From 
1964 to 1968, defense expenditures ^iic^ijnted ^ 

percent in 1964 to a low of 15.4 percent i" 
general administration and services rose in absolute 
2,195 million baht in 1964 to 3,028 million baht in 1968’ rela- 
tively however, the share dropped from 20.4 percent m 1964 to 
15 4%rcent in 1968. Miscellaneous expenditures, mostly consisting 
of grLs-in-aid to local administrations, 

nercent of the total in 1964 to 18.8 percent in 1968. At the bepn- 
Sing of fiscal 1970, no informatiori was available 
actual expenditures by functional classification for 1969 to 1970. 
The share of government expenditures devoted to 
tion varied from year to year, rising from 24.1 percent 
33.4 percent in 1967. In 1968, however, the share of capital forma- 
tion dropped to 25.7 percent of total spending. 

At the time of the first reading of the budg^ for 1971, 

8 422 1 miUion baht, or 29.4 percent of proposed expenditures of 
28 645 million baht, were allocated to social services, a considerable 
fncrease over the share of 23.8 percent in 1968. Economic services 
claimed 7,898.6 million baht, or 27.6 percent of \^e 
tal, slightly more than the share of expenditures in 1968, which was 
26 5 percLt. The increased share of the budget allocated to de- 
fense, which was 18.9 percent in 1971 in contrast to 16.4 P^ent 
in 1968, was based on the felt need for improvement of the ^ed 
forces to defend the national sovereignty against threats of external 
aggression. Other budgetary categories, including general admini- 
Sion, internal peace maintenance, debt service, and miscellane- 
ous expenditures, accounted for 34.3 percent of the budget as .ori- 
gin ally %oposed in contrast to 23.8 percent of actual expenditures 
^ 1968 Because the first draft of the budget was the subject of 
prolonged deliberation in the Parliament a revised v^on had^^ 
^en presented for second reading on September 30, the end of 

fiscal 1970. 



Revenue Sources 

The Budget Procedure Act of 1959 provided that all f“«ds pay- 
able to the government were to be paid to ^ 

ministered by the Ministry of Finance 

customs, revenue, and excise. The Customs Departmen c 
import and export duties; the Revenue Department collecte income 



Table 6 . Expenditures of Government of Thailand by Functional Classification, 
(in millions of baht)^ 
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taxes, business taxes, stamp duties, and enterWnment ^ 

the Excise Department collects taxes on nonalcoholic beverages 
liquor, matches, lighters, tobacco, snuff, 
dLestic petroleum products. Payments are made 
the allocations in the appropriations act for the fiscal year. In 

these procedures had not been changed. 

TaxLon provides the bulk of government revenue; nontax reve- 

nua-composed of sales and charges by 

contributions from government enterprises, dividends, ^d m 
laneous income-constitutes a minor part of revenue. There had, 
however been a slight change in relationship between the two 
sources from 1964 to 1969. In 1964 taxes constituted 93.4 percent 
of revenue; and nontax revenue, 6.6 percent of the totd; whereas in 
I 9 II tax revenue constituted 91.7 percent of the total; and nontax 

revenue, 8.3 percent (see table 7). 

Indirect taxes, of which customs duties and business taxes are the 
most important, have accounted for more than 80 percent of total 
revenues annually from 1964 to 1969. Import duties we the major 
single source of revenue, providing slightly less than 30 percent of 
the^ total in 1969. Duty is imposed on almost all goods at 
rates, the highest of which, in 1969, was 

commodities considered luxuries or goods produced Protected 
domestic industries. For the most part, rates are less th^ 30 per 
cent ad valorem, although some items are the subject specific 
duties. Export duties are levied on only a few items, from 1964 
1969, this revenue, which included premiums on nee, declined both 

absolutely and relatively. 1 

Rice premiums have been an important element in national in- 
come. These derived from a system whereby the governmen di- 
verted to the national revenues a portion of the sale pru» of nee. 
These premiums accounted at one time for more than twice the 
revenues produced by individual income tax, for exam^e, but in 
the latter part of the l%0s there was a movement toward elimina- 
tion of the premiums. By 1970 they had been sharply reduced as a 

means to stimulate lagging exports. 

The business tax, which is the second most important source of 
revenue and which rose absolutely and relatively from 1964 to 
1969, is based on the monthly gross receipts of sj^cifi^ cate^nes 
of business. The tax, which is appUed a differential 
the social and economic character of commodities, m collected at 
the point of origin to avoid evasion and lessen adminis^tive prob- 
lems. Other indirect tax revenues are denv^ from selective s^es 
taxes and taxes on fiscal monopolies, royalties, licenses and fees, 

and miscellaneous sources. , *• 1 

Revenues from direct taxes rose absolutely and relatively from 
1964 to 1969, although they still constitute a minor share of the 
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total. The personal income tax is levied on income from employ- 
ment, property, the professions, or business and includes as assess- 
able income any benefits that may be evaluated in terms of money. 
It applies to individuals who are present in Thailand for 180 days or 
more in any tax year and is levied on income brought into the 
country. Employers are required to deduct the tax each time in- 
come is paid; returns must be filed and taxes fully paid before the 
last day of February each year. . 

In determining the tax base there are standard deductions, differ- 
ing according to the source of income, that may be taken. Personal 
exemptions are allowable for the taxpayer and his spouse, for part- 
ners in an unregistered partnership, and for undivided estates. Rates 
in 1969 ranged from 10 percent on net income of less than 10,000 
baht to 50 percent on net income of more than 400,000 baht. 

Corporations and registered partnerships are teixed on net profits 
of income earned internally and externally; those organized under 
foreign law are taxed only on income earned within Thailand. Stan- 
dard procedures are established for determining net profits. Annual 
returns, including a balance sheet and profit-and-loss statement, 
must be filed and the tax paid within 150 days of the close of the 
accounting period. Rates range from 15 percent on net profits not 
exceeding 500,000 baht to 25 percent on those exceeding 1 million 
b£iht. From 1964 to 1969 there was a gradual increase, absolutely 
and relatively, in revenue from the corporation income tax. At the 
end of fiscal 1970 an investigation of tax evasion by corporations 
was being conducted. 



The Public Debt 

At the end of 1969 total internal and external debt, iiicluding 
government direct loans and government guaranteed debts, was 
26,616 million baht. Outstanding internal debt at that time was 
20,440 million baht, or about 77 percent of the total. Public debt 
had increased steeply from 861.4 million baht in 1945 because of 
the need for rehabilitation at the end of World War II and the 
expenditures involved in financing economic and social develop- 
ment. 

Internal direct debt consisted of long-term bonds and medium- 
and short-term debt evidences, mostly treasury bills. The Bank of 
Thailand, the Government Savings Bank, and commercial banks are 
the major holders of government debt. At the end of 1969 the 
Government Savings Bank held long-term bonds valued at 5,474 
million baht, followed by the Bank of Thailand with 5,158 million 
baht, commercial banks with 4,978 million baht, and other do- 
mestic creditors with 1,765 million baht. The Bank of Thailand, 
however, was the only significant market for short- and medium- 
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term government obligations, accounting for 1,665 million baht of 
the total 2,200 million baht outstanding. 

Total foreign debt outstanding was 6,176 million baht, of vvhich 
3,147 million baht was direct government debt and 3,029 million 
baht was government-guaranteed debt. Direct government debt had 
been incurred to finance various public works progranis, including 
projects for irrigation, water supply, telecommunications, expan- 
sion of the metropolitan telephone system, highways, and expan- 
sion of the educational system. The central government also guaran- 
teed loans to government agencies for improvement of the railroad, 
electric-generating capacity, and port systems. lenders were various 
foreign governments and their agencies and international financial 
agencies. All but a small part of the external debt is repayable in 
foreign currencies. 



The financial system is composed of a central bank, a group of 
commercial banks, and a few specialized credit institutions, sup- 
plemented by insurance companies and a stock exchange org^ized 
in 1962. Although banking facilities tend to be concentrated in the 
Bangkok-Thon Buri metropolitan area, there are institutions in rural 
areas, and the policy has been toward expansion in nonmetropoli- 
tan areas. The banking system operates under the provisions of the 
Commercial Bank Act, as amended in 1962, the Savings Account 
Law of 1946, the Currency Act of 1958, and special regulatory 
actions announced from time to time. Thailand is a member of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development (IBRD, 
commonly known was the World Bank), the International Monetary 
Fund, and the Asian Development Bank. 



The Bank of Thailand, which is the central bank, was established 
in December 1942. It received its original capital of 20 million baht 
from the government and assumed the net assets of the Thai Na- 
tional Banking Bureau, which had been organized in 1939. The 
bank is managed by a governor, deputy governor, and board of 
directors. The governor and deputy governor are appointed by the 
crown and advised by the cabinet, and the members of the boarf of 
directors are appointed by the cabinet on the advice of the Ministry 
of Finance. At the end of 1969 there were three branches of the 
bank-one at Hat Yai providing central banking services in the 
south, one at Lampang serving the northwest, and one at Khon 
Kaen providing services for the eastern provinces. In September 
1969 the Surawongse office was established to provide additional 
services to commercial banks in downtown Bangkok. 



THE FINANCIAL SYSTEM 
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The Bank of Thailand functions as the sole note-issuing institu- 
tion, as banker to the government, and as its fiscal agent. It also 
functions as banker to, and regulator of, the banking system. 

As banker to the government, the central bank accepts deposits of 
the government and government organizations and is a source of 
government credit. Although it is authorized to make unsecured 
short-term loans to the government up to 25 percent of annual 
ordinary expenditure, this course has not been pursued since 1960, 
and credit is extended to the government through the purchase of 
treasury bills or long-term bonds. The bank has been authorized by 
the Ministry of Finance to manage the public debt, control foreign 
exchange, and serve as fiscal agent of the government in transac- 
tions with international financial institutions. 

As banker to, and regulator of, the commercial banking system, 
the Bank of Thailand is holder of the legal reserves, which are partly 
in the form of bank balances and partly in the form of government 
securities. The bank determines the standard rate of interest on 
loans to commercial banks against government securities, the ratio 
of commercial bank loans to capital funds, and the ratio of cash 
reserve to total deposits. It serves as a clearinghouse for checks of 
the banking system, regulates the opening of new banks and branch 
banks, and conducts commercial bank examinations. 

The central bank provides credit to commercial banks in the form 
of short-term loans based on government securities and in the form 
of rediscount of eligible types of promissory notes. At the end of 
1969 rediscounting operations were confined to promissory notes 
arising from export activities, from agricultural production, and 
from the operating expenses of manufacturing firms. Previously, 
promissory notes arising from the purchase of raw materials for 
industrial use and from sales on credit of industrial products had 
been eligible for rediscount. 



In 1968 there were twenty-nine commercial banks; sixteen were 
incorporated domestically, and thirteen were branches of foreign 
banks. At the end of 1969 the total number of bank offices was 
604, an increase of 36 offices during the year. Of tlie total, 214 
offices were established in the metropolitan area, whereas 390 of- 
fices served the rest of the country. Thirteen branches of Thai 
banks were established abroad. 

Total deposits of the commercial banking system at the end of 
1969 were 27,666.6 million baht, more than double the amount at 
the end of 1965, when the total was 13,722.1 million baht. The 
relative composition of deposits changed from 1965 to 1969, al- 
though all categories rose in absolute value. In 1965 the composi- 
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tion of deposits was as follows: demand deposits of 5,123 million 
baht constituted 37 percent of the total; savings deposits of 1,377 
million baht, 10 percent; time deposits of 6,936.8 million baht, 51 
percent; and other deposits of 285.3 million baht, 2 percent of the 
total. In contrast, in 1969, demand deposits of 7,103.4 million baht 
constituted 26 percent of the total; savings deposits of 2,793.7 
million 10 percent; time deposits of 17,283.2 million baht, 63 per- 
cent; and other deposits of 485.7 million baht, 1 percent. The 
increase in time deposits, which are deposits remaining one year or 
longer and earn interest throughout the period, indicated an impor- 
tant increase in potential medium- or long-term investment funds of 
commercial banks. The increase was partly the result of the opening 
of more banking offices and partly the result of a campaign by the 
government to increase savings of the private sector as a source of 
capital formation. 

The commercial banking system provided credit, in varying 
amounts, for every sector of the economy. Short-term loans to 
wholesale and retail trade constituted the most important sector in 
1969, accounting for 3,576.5 million baht of total credit extended, 
which was 17,776.6 million baht. Loans to wholesale and retail 
trade were followed by credit of 2,988.4 million baht for import 
transactions and 2,808.4 million baht for manufacturing. Commer- 
cial banks extended relatively little credit to agriculture, which re- 
ceived only 615 million baht in 1969. 

Specialized Financial Institutions 

Among the specialized financial institutions providing services to 
various sectors of the economy are the Government Savings Bank, 
the government-owned Bank for Agriculture and Agricultural Co- 
operatives, the Government Housing Bank, the Industrial Finance 
Corporation of Thailand (a privately organized but publicly assisted 
institution), the Small Industry Finance Office, a stock exchange, 
life insurance companies, and two investment companies. 

The Government Savings Bank was established in 1947 by the 
Government Savings Bank Act of 1946; it assumed the assets and 
functions of the Postal Savings Bank system, established in 1913. 
At the end of 1969 the bank maintained 337 facilities for the 
public, 264 of which were branches that provided services but did 
not make policy or administrative decisions. The bank is managed 
by a board of directors appointed by the Ministry of Finance. Loan 
applications must be approved by the head office. 

Although the main purposes are the collection of savings and the 
purchase and sale of government bonds, the Government Savings 
Bank also performs broader functions. There is a banking depart- 
ment that accepts current deposits, makes loans to government en- 
terprises, rediscounts bills presented by commercial banks, and per- 
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forms various other financial functions. Deposits earn interest ac- 
cording to the method of withdrawal; those that may be withdrawn 
at any time earn a lower rate of interest than fixed or time deposits. 
Most of the funds of the Government Savings Bank are invested in 
long-term government bonds. 

The Bank for Agriculture and Agricultural. Cooperatives was es- 
tablished in 1966 as a successor to the Bank for Cooperatives, or- 
ganized in 1947. The bank is a state enterprise, under the manage- 
ment of a board of directors appointed by the cabinet. The author- 
ized capital of the bank was 1,000 million baht; the major stock- 
holder was the Ministry of Finance (see ch. 13, Agriculture and 
Industry). The functions of the bank are the provision of agricul- 
tural credit to farmers and agricultural cooperatives, the supplying 
of information on agricultural credit, and the conduct of research 
on agricultural problems. It is authorized to accept savings and time 
deposits from the public but not to handle checking accounts. 

The Government Housing Bank, which also provides specialized 
financial services, was initiated in 1953. It is under the direction 
and control of the minister of finance and i- managed by a board of 
directors. Initial capital for the bank was provided by the govern- 
ment, and funds have been supplemented by advances and loans 
from the Ministry of Finance and the Government Savings Bank. 

The Government Housing Bank sells houses and land on install- 
ment payments and makes loans for the purchase of land or houses, 
as well as building or remodeling. It accepts mortgages on the 
property involved. In 1968 it had provided 450 houses to homeless 
families on long-term installment credit and had granted more than 
300 loans for other housing purposes. In addition, it had provided 
long-term installment credit for land purchase by a large group of 
people. 

The Industrial Finance Corporation of Thailand was organized in 
1959 to provide medium- and long-term loans to assist in the estab- 
lishment, expansion, or modernization of private enterprise and 
to encourage the participation of foreign and domestic private capi- 
tal. The corporation was organized as a private institution with 
capital provided by domestic and foreign individuals and firms. 
Since its initiation, funds have been increased by loans from the 
government of Thailand, from agencies of foreign governments, and 
from international financial institutions. 

In 1969 the capital of the corporation was increased by the sale 
of debenture bonds redeemable in ten years and guaranteed by the 
Ministry of Finance. During the year the corporation added to its 
available funds by loans from an agency of the Federal Republic of 
Germany and from the Asian Development Bank. From 1959 to 
1969, the Industrial Finance Corporation of Thailand approved 160 
loans, amounting to 578.1 million baht. Manufacturing accounted 
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for 75 percent of the total; the hotel business, for 14 percent; 
storage, for 7 percent; mining, for 2 percent; and road construction, 

for the remaining 2 percent of the total. ^ ^ o n 

Further financial facilities for industry are provided by the bmall 
Industry Finance Office, set up by the government in 1964 as the 
Loan Office for Small Industries Development within the Depart- 
ment of Industrial Promotion of the Ministry of Industry. The 
name was changed at the beginning of fiscal 1970. The purpose o 
the facility is to furnish financial aid at a low rate of interest as well 
as technical assistance to small enterprises, including cottage and 
handicraft industries. From 1964 to 1969 the office granted 437 
long-term loans (up to ten years with a one- to two-year grace 
period) for purchasing machinery and equipment, for working capi- 
tal, for factory building, for purchasing and improving lands, and 
for other purposes. Total loans granted during the period amounted 
to 113.8 million baht. Loanable funds of the office are deposited at 
a commercial bank, which contributes a like sum to the fund and 
shares in risk bearing. 

Other institutions that gather personal savings and make them 
available for capital formation are the stock exchange, life insurance 
companies, and two investment firms. The stock exchange was or- 
ganized in 1962 by a group of businessmen as a limited partnership; 
it converted to a corporate form in 1963. Its purpose is to provide a 
market for the purchase and sale of securities. Up to 1970 it had 
had relatively little influence as a factor for mobilizing savings, 
partly because of the continued preference for retention of shares 
rather than trading and for investment in real estate and jewelry. 

Life insurance companies as an avenue for savings and a source oi 
capital formation had existed in Thailand before World War II. In 
1970 information concerning their numbers and activities was in- 
complete. In planning for private capital formation during the 
period of the Second Development Plan, however, life insurance 
companies were considered an important but minor source of 
funds. In 1963 the number of active companies was fourteen. The 
Thai Investment and Securities Company and the Bangkok First 
Investment and Trust, Limited, were established by private domes- 
tic and foreign capital in 1969. Their purpose is to provide both 
short- and long-term money markets.' 

CURRENCY SYSTEM 

The currency unit is the baht, which is divided into 100 stang. 
Notes in circulation are of 60 stang and 1, 5, 10, 20 and 100 b^t 
denominations. Coins in circulation are of 1, 5, 10, 20, 25, and 50 
stang and 1 baht denominations. The par value of the baht is 
0.0427245 gramr of fine gold, or 20.8 baht equal US$1. 

Coins and notes are issued under the regulations of the Currency 




Act of 1958, and the Bank of Thailand was given the responsibility 
of issuing banknotes. In May 1969 it was given the power to print 
notes approved by the Ministry of Finance as well as to issue and 
manage notes. 
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CHAPTER 13 
AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY 

Agriculture traditionally has been the mainstay of economic life 
and, for the foreseeable future, will continue to be by far the 
economy’s most important single eletrent. This is true despite the 
fact that since World War II, particularly in the 1960s, there has 
b^n a steady increase in the value of the industrial component of 
the economy with a corresponding decrease in the nation’s depen- 
dence on agriculture, particularly rice, for economic growth and 
development. The relative decrease in the agricultural sector has 
occurred despite a generally upward trend in agricultural produc- 
tion This is because the industrial growth rate has been much more 
rapid that that of agriculture as a result of government efforts to 
bnng about diverrification in the economy. 

In large measure, the more rapid expansion of industry has been 
niade possible by gearing it to the existing agricultural base. Many 
of the country’s new industries of the 1960s were planned to utilize 
agricultural and mineral resources that previously had been mosUy 
exerted. In consequence, at the beginning of the 1970s reculture 
and indust^ were developing an interdependence and were pro- 
viding a reciprocal growth stimulus that had not existed on a signifi- 
cant scale a decade earlier. Emphasis has been placed on such in- 
dustries as canning and food processing and on industrial infra- 
structure, such as the power and construction industries. 

The drai^tic shift in the relative wei^t of agriculture and in- 
dustry during the 1960s can be illustrated by the fact that, whereas 

fof 37.9 percent of the gross domestic prod- 
uct (GDP) in 1959, this had dropped to an estimated 29.5 percent 
by 1969, while manufacturing rose in the same period from 11.9 
percent of GDP to 16 percent and construction doubled from sis 
percent to 7 percent. Under the government’s Second National Eco- 
nomic and Social Development Plan (1967-71), also known as the 
Second Development Plan, the agricultural segment was expected to 
1 niore in proportion to the rest of the economy so that by 

3 971 it would constitute no more than 26.2 percent of GDP. Al- 
^ough mineral production increased in absolute terms during the 
decade, mining and quarrying were taigeted for a slight relative 
dwhne in the 1967-71 period, from 2.1 percent to 2 percent of 
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About 80 percent of the Thai working population is ^"8^ 
agriculture-about 75 percent in the cultivation of nee, which is by 
to the largest and most important crop. Some 80 percent of the 
country’s foreign exchange earnings were deriv^ from 
in 1969, about half of this being rice, with rubber, com, ^ kenaf 
(similar to jute) the principal agricultural exjwrts 
Although rice exports were declining in the latter part ^^e 1^, 
they continued to be the largest export crop. Until 1967 
was the world’s largest exporUn- of rice, but the country draped 
back at that Ume to second place behind the United 
theles, the eountiy’s exportable rice auiplus has 
portantly to feeding many other parts of Asia. In 1968 Thailand 
contributed about 18 percent of the world’s nee exports. 

The fastest expanding crop in recent years has 
produced almost entirely for export. In the ye^ . . 

accounted for about 2.35 percent of the value of 
by 1969 this percentage had risen to 12 percent, compared with 1L 

'*A^'lta^pro<luction suffered a 

1968 owing to drought conditions that covered much of the fam- 
La. bu*t p.eIin.in*L estinrates for m9 
point where rice production was again almost at the 19^^7 
In the face of declining exports and lower world pnees in recent 
years, it has been the policy of the government to 
creased agricultural production by investment f 
items as roads, dams, and irrigation facilities. This has been m^e 
necessary by the requirements of a rapidly expanding population 

and need for revenue. 

Of the total land area of 126.9 million acres, about half was 
and grazing land in 1970. The area rmder 
SoufTs million »xes, or 22 percent of the mtal with « 
acres of this planted to rice in 1969. It was 

another 12 million acres could be bror«ht under cultrration within 
the next twenty years. At the outset of Ure ^nd De^I^ment 
Plan, about 4.68 million acres were under irrigation, and a goal of b 

million acres was set for the end of 1971. 

In 1970 there was official concern over a nse in tenancy, bought 

on by increased rural indebtedness and 

land resulting from inheritance. Although 

lished in 1963 showed individual ownership of land by 80 

of the population, many of these owned only small plots and were 

in fact tenants or employees on other lands as well. 

The average size of individual landholding vaned in ^ 1960s 
from about 6.4 acres in the north to about 10.7 acres in the central 

Lowland Region, with an average of 8^ ^ one 

whole. A government survey conducted in 1967 and 1968 in one 
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area of the Central Plains, where about two-thirds of the countiy’s 
rice is produced, showed that in some localitjes about half the 
families were tenants and that 95 percent of tenant farmers were 
deeply in debt. To combat tenancy, the Department of Land De- 
velopment in 1970 was formulating a program to purchase land for 
redistributioin to landless farmers. The plan under consideration 
would provide for the purchase of any holdings in excess of about 
400 acres for reselling on a hire-purchase system. It was planned to 
initiate the program in six provinces in the Central Plains. 

Production of most industries was expanding during the 1960s, 
although tin production declined in 1969 (see table 8). Tin produc- 
tion was cut back to meet International Tin Council quota restric- 
tions. The drop in agricultural production in 1967 and 1968 was 
followed by lowered production also in the food-processing in- 
dustries. 

The principal manufacturing industries in Thailand— gunny b^, 
cotton textiles, sugar, cement, paper, tobacco products, beer, and 
petroleum pioducts-continued to expand through 1969, with the 
exception of gunny bags (see table 9). Gunny bag production was 
cut back to correspond to reduced exports of rice and tapioca. 
Overall, the industrial growth rate was expected to be about 11 
percent in 1969, compared with 4.5 percent for {^culture. The 
average grow^th rate sou^t in the Second Development Plan period 
was 4.3 percent for agriculture, 8 percent for mining arid quarrying, 
12 percent for manufacturing, and 12 percent for construction. 

Governmental policy has been generally to encourage private en- 
terprise in both agriculture and industry and to welcome foreign 



Table 8. Minerrtl PmdiH:tion in Thailarui^ 1964— €9 
(in thousand metric tons) 



MinertI 1904 1965 1966 1967 1966 1969* 



'P'" 21.6 26.4 31.3 31.2 32.7 29.5 

Wolfram ore 0.4 0.5 0.5 0.8 0.9 1.5 

Iron Ore 191.0 750.5 691.7 549.2 499.5 520.0 

Lead ore 8.1 12.4 14.9 8.2 6.5 4.4 

Antimony: 

2.8 2.5 2.4 2.3 0.4 0.4 

Meta* 0.3 0.2 0.2 0.1 0.4 0.2 

Manganese Ore: 

Battery ^e 3.1 4.1 7.5 9.1 5.8 4.8 

Metallurgical and 

chemical grades 7.9 29.4 63.1 70.0 35.2 36.0 

Gypsum 41.9 11.2 39.6 61.7 128.1 87.0 

Lignite 103.6 125.0 171.1 335.3 305.3 345.6 

Fluorite ore 63.5 51.8 48.0 133.2 245.1 323.0 
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capital with a itiinimuiti of restrictions. The economy is relatively 
free of controls, but the government has taken an actwe 
planning programs to spur economic development. 
pation of private capital from abroad, the 

ReconstrucUon and Development (IBRD) has played a «najor role in 
financing irrigaUon and hydroelectric projects al^ hw 

been furnished by individual countries, notably the United States 

(seech. 11, Foreign Relations). 

The government esUmated the total labor force at about 15 mil- 
lion persons, some 54 percent being female, md fo^c^an 
to more than 17 million by the end of 1971. On ^ basis of a 
1966-67 survey, the Labor Department estimated the unemploy- 
ment rate at 2 percent for males and 2.3 percent for females in 
Bangkok and Thon Buri municipalities, with even lower rates as- 
crib^ to other urban areas. Unemployment in rural areas is calcu- 
lated 'ui 1 percent, b^jt this does not take account ot ex^s^e 
underemployment of farmworkers. A sanj^ple ^ey 
the northeastern provinces in 1968 and 1969 showed that the 
underemployment rate depends also on definition; uiider one gov- 
ernment system of classification, the urban rate would more than 

In 1970 the government was considering new labor legislation 
that would permit the formation of workers’ associations and 
would legalize strikes except in certain industries. Union^ere ouL 
lawed in 1958, although strikes and other labor disturbances had 
taken place with the growth of industrialization. 

agriculture 

Farming, forestry, animal husbandry, and fishing are the m^or 
agricultural activities. Of these, farming, in which nee cu>trcation 
dominates, is the most important. About two-thirds 
lion’s cultivated area is planted in rice, with the majonty ^ 
in upland crops, such as com, beans, and sugarc^e. The remainde 
is in rubber, other tree crops, and field crops including coconuta. In 
1968 com, production of which was negligible a decade earlier 
accounted for about 5 percent of all agricultairal 
ber accounted for 4 percent of the value of agncultural output in 

*^PiK^d poultry are numerous everywhere. Buffalo and cattle ^ 
used as draft animals on the farm, elephants serve to haul logs in the 
forests, and horses and mules are used as pack c^®s in * 

tains. Logging has long been well developed but has been hamper^ 
since World War II by the previous overcutting of valuable woods, 
principally teak. More recently, production has been held down. 
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Land Utilization and Tenure 

BeU-een 1960 and the end of 1970 total farmland was expand^ 
by over 6 million acres, or more than 27 percent, largely in the 
Central Lowland Region and the peninsula, reflecting the succe^ 
attending the government’s programs for land reclamation and the 
extension of the irrigated area. About 2.5 million of 
cultivated acres were in rice paddies, the balance being devoted 
mainly to rubber, coconut palms, and upland crops. 

The pattern of land utilization varies from one region to another. 

In the mountainous north the stands of teak and other valuable 
trees constitute the Northern and Western Mountain Region s main 
contribution to the national economy. Only about 8 percent of e 
total land of the region is in farmholdings, but most of it 
and can be cropped year-round. In the Northeasterri Khorat Plateau 
Region about 19 percent of the land is cultivated, but poor ^il, 
infertility, and water scarcity severely limit farm production. The 
Central Lowland Region, with its rich alluvial soils, on the other 
hand, produces a large percentage of the country s nee crop. Over 
26 percent of the region is under cultivation, most of it in nee 
paddies. On the peninsula 27.3 percent of the land ^ea is under 
cultivation, the greater portion of it planted to 
and fruit trees, which are favored by the region s sandy soil and 

^Uost"a^cultural land is owned and cultivated by peas^t ^a^rs 
operating on a small scale. Behind this circumstance ^ 
tional system of land distribution that 
King Chulalongkom (also known as Rama V, 
this system the king, who in theory owned all 
ings to officials, nobles, and other free subjects. The grants, ^wh 
were determined according to the sakdi na system (see Glossy), 
ranged from 10 acres for commoners to 4,000 acres for officials of 
the highest grade. Although land thus allotted was subject t^cdl 
by the crown if it was left uncultivated for three years, the benefi- 
ciaries could transmit their holdings to their heirs or sell or mort- 

^ ThfoTCration of the sakdi na and the plentifulness of land made 
it possible for the freeholding peasants to survive and to incre^e 
their holdings alongside the huge estates that the noteb.es were a^ 
to maintain through the use of slaves. Since the abolition 
and the abandonment of the system of corvee labor due 

from a vassal to his lord), the number and size of the large estate 
have steadily declined. The system of inheritance has also mihtat^ 
against land accumulation. Children, both sons and daughtere, in- 
herit land equally through the father, the family head. The house 
and house compound, however, are usually inherited by the daugh- 
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ter, or son if there is no daughter, who remains with the parents. 
Some of the children, particularly daughters, are endowed with land 
at the time they establish separate households with their spouses. 

Slash-and-bum shifting cultivation is practiced by most of the hill 
tribes. This method involves cutting down the trees and shrubs on 
the land to be cultivated, allowing them to dry, and burning them 
just before the rainy season. In the cleared field a few seeds are 
dropped into holes made at intervals with a dibble stick. The seeds 
germinate with the first rain, and growth depends on rainfall and 
humidity. Rice and perhaps some vegetables are planted in these 
burned-over fields for two or three years or until the soil loses its 
fertility and yields diminish, after which the cultivator shifts to a 
new piece of land. Many hill groups still plant the opium poppies 
despite the ban on this crop. 

The average farmer owns or rents at least one water buffalo. 
Buffaloes are used for plowing, harrowing, threshing, and some- 
times hauling, although bullocks are more frequently used for haul- 
ing. Buffaloes must be registered with the district officer and identi- 
fied by some distinguishable feature. When a buffalo dies, the 
farmer, out of a sense of indebtedness to the animal for its services 
to him, in many cases does not eat the meat himself but gives it 
away. The bones are buried; the skin is used for making rope, 
although a part may be sold to a musician for a drumhead; and the 
horns are sold to a Chinese for making combs or used by the farmer 
as hooks for clothing or harness. 

Renting land is more common in the fertile area of the Central 
Lowland R^on, within easy access to a large city, where popula- 
tion pressure and land values are relatively high, and in the North- 
ern and Western Mountain R^on, where the hilly character of the 
country limits the land area and irrigation increases land values by 
making double cropping possible. 

The usual term of tenancy is the one-year verbal contract (which 
may be renewed), with rent payable either in cash or in kind. Pay- 
ment in kind amounts to about 50 percent of the crop, with the 
tenant furnishing work animals and implements. Rent payments in 
cash are highest in the north, where double cropping increases the 
productivity of farms. 

Crop Production 

Rice 

Both glutinous and nonglutinous rice in literally thousands of 
local varieties are grown, glutinous mainly in the north and north- 
east and nonglutinous chiefly in the central region and on the 
peninsula. Glutinous rice is preferred for home consumption in the 
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north and northeast and for candy and cakes in the rMt of the 
country, whereas nonglutinous rice is produced principally for ex- 
port Thai rice is highly prized among Asian nations, and the gov- 
ernment has long taken the position that it is more interested in 
quality, as a means of attracting export buyers, than it is in in- 
creasing yields at the expense of quality through new hybrid strains. 
Pressures for higher producUon, however, have result^ m a pro- 
gram of experimentation with new, high-yield strains. The propam 
lacks stimulus, nevertheless, so long as there are additional lands 

av£uldbl6 for production. . ^ i Goo/Qn to 

Annual production of milled nee from aop years 1929/30 to 

1947/48 fluctuated between 2.4 million and 3.5 million metne 

tons. Beginning in 1949, production steadily increa^ until in 1958 

a serious drought cut production back to about 5.6 million tons. 

Recovery required several years, but by 1966 production had 

climbed to an alltime peak of 13.5 million 

the serious setbacks caused jyy drought in 1^67 

tion was expected to resume its upward climb before 1970 (see 

table 10) The area planted in rice increased from 7 million acres 

shortly before World War II to an estimated 19 million acres in the 

1969/70 crop year (April 1 to March 31). 

Agricultural techniques have not changed greatly from th<^ of a 
century ago. Methods of cultivaf m vary locally with climate, ter- 
rain, 2id the nature of the soil. There are two mam 
wPtJand and dryland cultivation. WeUand rice is~ cultivated either by 



Table 10. Agricultural Prxyduction in Thailand, 1964 69 

(in thousand tnctric tons) 



1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 * 



Food Crops: 


Hice 


.. 9,558 


9,218 


Com 


935 


1,021 


Groundnuts 


120 


131 


Sugarcane 


. . 5,074 


4,480 


Cassava root . . . . 


.. 1,557 


1,475 


Coconuts 


. . 1,097 


1,170 


Mung beans 


110 


125 


Castor beans . . . . 


39 


32 


Soybeans 


31 


19 


Sesame 


13 


18 


Nonfood Crops: 


Rubber 


211 


217 


Kenaf and jute 


310 


537 


Tobacco 


63 


76 


Cotton 


49 


60 



13,500 


11,200 


12,510 


13,410 


1,122 


1,250 


1,500 


1,700 


220 


128 


131 


135 


3,827 


3,500 


4,399 


5,064 


1,892 


2,063 


2,200 


2,400 


1,069 


1,000 


1,000 


1,000 


132 


120 


124 


128 


42 


32 


28 


24 


38 


42 


49 


67 


20 


23 


19 


21 


218 


220 


259 


285 


672 


360 


183 


330 


88 


78 


84 


80 


89 


78 


72 


60 




•Preliniinary estimates. 
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transplanting or broadcast-planting; dryland rice, which constitutes 
only a small part of total production, is planted by dibbling, which 
involves using a pointed stick to make a hole in the ground into 
which a few seeds are dropped. The hole is then closed with the 
foot. All three techniques are traditional in Thailand and other 

parts of Asia. . .. .j n 

Among other factors, the large number of small, individually 

owned tracts has inhibit^ development of machine cultivation. Use 
of machinery has been on the rise throughout the country, how- 
ever, and from 1957 to 1968 the average annual increase in tractor 
imports was 32 percent. In 1968, 5,000 tractors were imported, but 
published data did not show what number of these went into rice 
cultivation. Qualified observers believed, however, that a relatirely 
small number were consigned for this purpose. 

From planting to harvest, the rice crop requires little work. Reap- 
ing of the gra.n is done by hand with knives and sickles. The stalks 
are tied into sheaves and brought to the threshing floor, where they 
are beaten against a large bamboo basket or trampled by buffalo or 
cattle. In more recent years small mechanical threshers have come 
into use on many farms. 

The tools used in rice cultivation are simple: a wooden plow with 
an iron share, a wooden harrow, and a wooden-handled steel sickle. 
Except for the steel and iron parts, which are purchased in the 
market towns or from traveling vendors, most farm tools are made 
by the farmer himrelf or by the village carpenter. 

Com 

Until 1950 com was not considered an important crop, and in 
that year no more than about 87,200 acres in the entire country 
were used to grow it. By 1968 this had expanded to an estimated 
1.48 million acres producing 1.5 million tons, almost entirely for 
export and with prospects of a record 1.7-million-ton crop in 1969. 
By 1968 the crop already had surpassed tin in the ranking of for- 
eign exchange earners to take third place behind rice and rubber. 

Before 1950 little com was exported, and farmers did not often 
use it for animal feed because rice was cheaper and more plentiful. 
Com was used at that time primarily for chicken feed. 

The principal corn-producing areas occur in a broad belt just 
north of the Central Plains, nine changwat (provinces) pri^ucing 
together about 88 percent of the total national production. Of 
these. Lop Buri, Nakhon Sawan, and Sara Buri produce 70 percent. 

As com production has increased with introduction of new, hi^- 
yield seed and the rise of foreign demand, mechanization has also 
increased to some extent. Com farms generally are considerably 
larger than rice farms, and production of com accounted for much 
of the tractor imports of the 1960s. 
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Rubber 



The production of commercial rubber, started in the Southern 
Peninsula Region in 1908, did not exceed 50,000 tons annually 
until the boom that followed World War 11. Annual postwar produc* 
tion ranged from 98,000 tons in 1953 to an estimated 285,000 to 
290,000 tons in 1969, Almost the entire output has been exported. 
By 1964 the area planted to rubber, mainly on the peninsula 
where climate, soil, and rainfall are most favorable, totale d about 
1.8 million acres, double the acreage planted in 1955. Government 
policy has been directed at encouraging the small Thai producer and 
restricting the growth of large plantations, traditionally owned by 
the Chinese, Accordingly, about 90 percent of the rubber acreage 
wras in holdings of 20 acres or less. Only six estates were in the 
1,000-acre range, and only one was foreign owned. 

The estimated capital required to become a small rubber grower is 
small, until recently only a little over 100 baht (20.8 baht equal 
approximately US$1— see Glossary). This included a nominal fee to 
the government for unoccupied land (available to Thai nationals 
only), the outlay for seedlings from selected stock (supplied at 
nominal cost by the Department of Agriculture), and the cost of 
tools. The smaller grower may process the rubber into sheets or sell 
it in liquid form. Seedlings require about six years to become 
tappable, and during this time the new grower usually works as a 
tapper for one of the larger holders. 

The rubber grower sells his product to a merchant, who is nearly 
always CTiinese. The smaller growrers sell raw sheets; the larger 
growers usually operate their own smokehouses and sell smoked 
sheets. The rubber merchant does the sorting, grading, packing, and 
exporting. 

Before World War 11 the government encouraged the production 
of rubber by exemption from taxes, licenses, and export duties and 
by giving technical assistance to growers. Since World War 11 a small 
duty on rubber exports has been used among other things to main- 
tain a fund for furnishing growers with seedlings to replace old 
trees. Land is still available for rubber planting, so expansion of 
production can continue. The future r' the rubber industry in 
Thailand, however, is uncertain. Such an industty, resulting from 
external demand and consequently depending primarily on export 
for its market, is at the mercy of world prices. The same hi^ prices 
that encouraged rubber production also stimulated the development 
of synthetic rubber. It is not likely that Thai industrialization at its 
present rate of development will result in a substantial increase in 
domestic consumption in the immediate future, and the ability of 
Thai rubber to compete with synthetics in the world market is 
uncertain. 

The Rubber Replanting Aid Fund Act of 1960 established the 
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export lax on rubber to provide revenue not only for replanting 
inducement programs but aUo to help growers meet competition 
from more efficient producers of natural rubber in other countnes 
and from synthetic rubber. During 1968 and 1969, 133 million 
baht were collected. It was officially estimated that, from the start 
of the replanting program in 1961 to the end of 1968, about 
129,000 acres had been replanted, with an additional 33,337 acres 
approved for replanting in 1%& The rate of replanting had slack- 
ened during the late 1960s as nibber prices fell and, although the 
government increased its assistance to planters, relatively few small 
holders were taking advantage of the plan in later years. The govern- 
ment plans to intensify replanting efforts in coming years in order 
to reach by 1977 a target of 600,000 acres, or about half the total 
acreage under rubber cultivation in 1970. Meanwhile current 
production had outstripped the volume tai^get of 250,000 tons set 
for 1971 by the Second Development Plan. 

Other Crops 

Fruit is one of the most important crops, although it is riot an 
important factor in the country’s export trade. Precise statistics for 
recent years have not been available, but after rice, fiber crops, and 
upland crops, of which com was the most important, fruits WOTe 
the most valuable crop in 1966. They accounted for about 680,000 
acres of cultivated land, compared with about 600,000 for coco- 
nuts, the most important of the oilseed crops, and about 1.68 mil- 
lion acres for fiber crops, of which kenaf was the most import^. 

Fruits are of numerous varieties and excellent quality; included 
are durians, mangosteens, mangoes, pineapples, oranges, pomegran- 
ates, jackfruit, tamarinds, guavas, a great variety of bananas, and 
many others. They are grown supplementary to other crops in all 
parts of the country where cUmate permits. Orchards are well kept, 
and more care seems to be given to fruitgrowing than in many other 
tropical countries. After the end of World War II production in- 
creased steadily, rising from 436,490 tons valued at 400 milli^ 
baht in 1951 to 1.9 million tons valued at 2.4 billion baht in 1966. 
Most fruit is consumed locally, but expanding markets have devel- 
oped also in Singapore and Hong Kong. 

Coconuts are the next most important crop after fruits, having 
contributed more than 500 million baht annually to the national 
income since 1956. Mostly grown on plantations on the peninsula, 
coconuts supply food, sugar, and wine. The meat yields a fatty oil 
used for cooking, lighting, and soapmaking, and the husk provides a 
fiber that can be made into mats and rope. Some copra is exported. 

Vegetables, such as onions and various kinds of peas and beans, 
are sometimes grown as field crops but are more often raised in 
small garden patches. The betel vine, a climbing species of pepper, 
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the leaf of which is chewed with the nut of the betel (areca) palm, 
is also grown in gardens. Consumption of this mild stimulant has 
been declining, however. Cardamoms are grown and exported, and 
nutmeg is cultivated in the south. Yams, gourds of many kinds, chili 
peppers, eggplant, and cassava (tapioca) are found in garden patches 
in most villages. In the southeast cassava is grown commercially to 
be processed into tapioca flour for export. 

During the first half of the nineteenth century sugar was the 
principal export to Europe, but by 1899 export of cane sugar- had 
ceased, and sugar factories, unable to compete with the foreign 
product, were deserted. Coconut and palm sugar continued to be 
made as before, and cane sugar was produced on a small scale for 
family use. 

Sugarcane in the 1960s was grown commercially in some districts 
of the northern, northeastern, and southeastern parts of the coun 
try but mainly in the central region. In 1965, because of depressed 
prices for sugar in the world markets, production, which had 
reached a peak of more than 5 million tons, was markedly reduced. 
The government planned to confine its use to home consumption, 
with the level of production to remain at the 1965 level or below 
through 1971. Nevertheless, the estimated production for 1969 
already had returned to the 1964 level of more than 5 million tons. 

Tobacco has long been grown in various parts of the country, 
principally in the north and the northeast. In some localities it is 
cultivated as a second crop in the ricefields during the dry. season. 
The best crops, however, are grown in the light, rich, alluvial soil of 
the banks and islands of the upper Chao Phraya River and its tribu- 
taries. In the north tobacco has been the principal agricultural 
product after rice. 

Production of oilseeds other than coconut increased substantially 
during the 1960s, and it is expected that the trend will be main- 
tained. Oilseed crops, especially peanuts and soybeans, have been 
prospering as a result of the new irrigation projects. In many places 
oilseeds are sown as a second crop after the rice harvest. 

Sesame oil, extracted by means of rough wooden presses, is used 
for cooking, especially where coconut oil is not easily obtainable. 
Residue from the extraction is used for feeding cattle or as a 
fertilizer. 

Animal Husbandry 

Almost every farmer raises some livestock. The most important 
are buffaloes, cattle, pigs, and poultry. The forests and grasslands 
could support a great increase in the number, and expansion of 
livestock raising for export is an essential part of the plan to im- 
prove economic conditions in the northeast. The problems of breed.- 
ing, feeding, credit, and transportation, however, must be over- 
come. 
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The main buffalo- and cattle-raising area is in the northeast. The 
animals are used for draft— buffaloes in the rice paddies and cattle 
on drier farms. Cattle are also raised for meat and provide about 
half of that consumed. The government planned to increase produc- 
tion of water buffaloes to 550,000 head by 1971, compared with 
410,810 in 1965. Cattle production was expected to rise from 
846,500 head to 1,134,000 head in the same period. Increases were 
also planned for swine (3.3 million to 4.4 million) and poultry 
(93.5 million to 129.4 million). 

Pigs are raised everywhere, some for sale in Bangkok and other 
urban markets. Many farmers buy small pigs, fatten them, and sell 
them to the Chinese in the markets. Chickens, ducks, geese, and 
other poultry are raised even more widely than pigs. With the 
exception of some cornmercial duck farms on the outskirts of 
Bangkok, most poultry is raised for family use. 

Elephants play an important role in the logging industry and are 
found mostly in the northern region. Those in captivity decreased 
from more than 13,000 in 1950 to about 11,000 in 1964. More 
recent figures are not available, but a further decline has occurred, 
The horse— the small yunnan pony— is used as a pack animal by the 
mountain peoples of the north. Their numbers have also declined in 
recent years. 



Forestry 

The country’s tree cover varies from the dense growth of the 
peninsula and the mountains of the north to the open forests of the 
northeast. In central Thailand the forest area is small compared 
with open land; in the other three regions of the country the 
presence of man is marked by little more than patches and narrow 
belts of cleared land along banks of streams and over favorable 
spots. Except for minor private holdings, the forest area is all public 
land. 

Beginning in 1940, five major European companies obtained 
leases allowing them to work one-third of the available timber con- 
cessions; a few domestic firms worked another third, and the 
remainder was reserved by the government. Leases were not re- 
newed in 1955. The government decided to divide the industry 
between the government-owned Forest Industry Organization and a 
new company, in which the government held 20 percent of the 
share capita and the five foreign companies held 80 percent. 

The teak forests are the most valuable and important government 
property in the country. The nation’s teak is considered the finest 
timber in existence and the best in the world for shipbuilding. The 
teak zone extends over the entire northern portion of the country. 
Within it, the teak tree grows only in certain localities where general 
conditions, especially the soil, are suitable. The whole area is tra- 
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versed by a vast number of waterways, which provide the principal 
means to transport the teak to market. 

Trees to be felled are selected and girdled by a, forest officer. 
Girdling consists of cutting a ring around the trunk (through to the 
heartwood in order to kill the tree and season th^ wood slowly. 
This must be done two years before the tree is felled in order that it 
will have dried enough to float. Felling operations take place during 
the rainy season. One or two elephants are harnessed to each log, 
''which is then dragged to the nearest stream to be carried down by 
the flooding waters. The logs have to be floated singly until they 
pass the many rapids, below which are rafting points. 

Production has varied considerably sines 1950. A major reason 
for yearly variations is the dependence on rainfall to raise the water 
level in the rivers high enough to float the logs. Demand and price 
also influence output, and their effect is complicated by the three- 
to four-year lag between the time of felling and the time the log 
reaches Bangkok. Estimates indicate that teak production reached a 
high of about 480,000 cubic yards in 1954 and dropped to a low of 
approximately 170,000 cubic yards in 1961. The 1961 low was 
followed by a rise each subsequent year to nearly 400,000 cubic 
yards in 1969, well above 1971 planning goals. 

The Forest Department was established in 1896, and a system of 
controls was inaugurated that kept the leasing of timberland in the 
hands of the government, set standards for felling, and reserved 
certain areas for research or for exploitation by the department. 
Leases were given for a period of fifteen years, restrictions were 
changed from time to time, and the number of concessionaires was 
steadily reduced. 

Forest products are important in the economy, both for their 
utility locally and for the value of teak in foreign trade. The forests 
contain many woods other than teak that make good timber; 
among them are rosewood, ebony, sappanwood, and box. Other 
trees are valued for their oils, resins, and gums. Other primary 
products important in domestic consumption include saw logs, 
puipwood, charcoal, and firewood. The cutting of rattan canes is a 
recognized business in sc me areas, and the demand for bamboo for 
temporary buildings, fishing poles, traps, and numerous other 
domestic uses creates employment for a number of woodsmen. The 
government plans to increase its reforestation efforts with an annual 
target by 1971 of 6,000 acres of teak and 4,000 acres of other 
kinds of timber. 



Fishmg activities have received added stimulus since 1951, when a 
program, aided by United States funds and technical advice, was 
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started to explore and develop new fishing grounds in and Mound 
Thailand, to improve fishing methods, to promote new fishing 
industries, and to expand marketing operations. This program hM 
had significant success. Imported trap nets bring in a cateh two to 
seven times greater than indigenous traditional types. Culture o 
pondfish, including talapia, a South African importation, has 
greatly increased. Modern wholesale fish markets, with freezer and 
cold storage plants and at least one connecting technical laboratop^, 
are in operation. A marine station has been established on the outer 
Gulf of Thailand for experimental and exploratory fishing. A small- 
scale, village-level operation to produce fishmeal and oil has been 
started and has developed into a new village industry to supply feed 
to farm animals. 

The catch in 1969 was estimated at more than 1 million tons 
compared with 300,000 tons in 1961. In the opinion of a United 
States fisheries expert, the country has only begun to produce what 

it is capable of in fish and fish products. 

Commercial fishing, both marine and fresh water, centers around 
Bangkok and the fish markets there. Approximately 14 percent of 
the farm families derive income from fish, a part of which also goes 
to the Bangkok market. Most of the fish marketed in Bangkok is 
sold fresh to the consumer; the remainder is smoked, dned, pickled, 
or made into sauce or paste. Two groups of selling agents-usually 
Chinese— handle these commodities in Bangkok; one 
cializes in fresh fish, the other in cured or processed fish. Selling is 
only one of the activities of a selling agent. He also grants short- 
term loans or otherwise finances ventures of his clients, the fisher- 
men; he retails aU supplies the fishermen need. 

Prices fluctuate according to supply, and quick delivery by the 
fisherman is essential since he has a greater chance of securing a 
good price if his fish reach the market first. To the fisherman with 
small capital and only sailing boats, uncertain prices mean: invol- 
untary idleness; having to dump the catch into the sea; salt curing, 
which ties up capital; or selling to salt curers at a lower price. The 
expansion of refrigeration and storage capacity, one of the projects 
advanced with United States financial and technical aid, has im- 
proved the situation. A surplus can be stored one day to meet 
shortages of other days, thus minimizing price fluctuations an 
saving the fishermen unnecessary risks. 



Cooperatives and Credit 

A farm credit cooperative movement,,, began under government 
sponsorship in the 1920s, but early progress was slow. The govern- 
ment established the Bank for Cooperatives in 1947 with a coital 
of 10 million baht, and this was incorporated in 1966 into the Bank 



for Agriculture and Agricultural Cooperatives. It was estimated in 
the mid-1960s that government loans covered about 10 percent of 
the farmer’s credit needs, the rest being provided mainly by private 
sources at much higher interest rates. About 2 percent came from 
commercial banks. 

The bank had granted loans to farmers totaling about 562 million 
baht in 1969, compared with 380 million baht in 1968. More than 
100,000 families were among the recipients. The loans were in the 
form of short-term advances for rice, tapioca, tobacco, and bean 
cultivation and for pig breeding. Medium-term loans went for the 
purchase of land, livestock, and pulp equipment, as well as for the 
improvement of land. 

By the end of 1969 the bank had paid-up capital, reserves, and 
undivided profits of about 512 million baht, and plans were made 
to increase total capital to 1 billion baht, of which at least half 
would be subscribed by the Ministry of Finance. During the year 
the bank opened ten branches in various parts of the country, bring- 
ing the total number to thirty-five. It plans to open ten new 
branches each year until a target of fifty- five is reached. 

The bank extends unsecured small production loans to individual 
farmers for major crops. It also lends against mortgages, government 
bonds, or deposits up to 60 percent of the value of such collateral. 
Short-term loans are repayable in twelve months, and medium.-term 
loans are payable in installments within three years. The interest 
rate for direct loans to farmers is 12 percent. The bank grants loans 
to agricultural cooperatives at 9 percent, and these funds are then 
lent to individual farmers at 12 percent. 

Under the Accelerated Rural Development Program, a special ar- 
rangement was made in 1966 with five commercial banks whereby 
the government would guarantee bank credits to farmers. The 
amount of credit extended up to 1970 under this plan, however, 
had been relatively small. 

Outside the banking system, rates are known to be high compared 
with Western standards, but a system of repayment in kind makes it 
impossible to determine interest rates with any exactness. While the 
legal maximum interest is 15 percent, private loans carry much 
higher rates, and loans involving payment in kind are said to run as 
high as 60 to 120 percent. Many loans, however, are obtained 
interest-free from friends or relatives. 



Irrigation and Flood Control 

Despite the completion of several large-scale irrigation projects, 
which brought the total irrigated area to over 5 million acres, in 
1970 crop cultivation continued to depend heavily on the regularity 
of rainfall. This is owing to delays in constructing feeder canals 
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from the reservoirs to the farmlands because of insufficient fund . 
Consequently, most of the cultivated area remained outside the 
irrigation network, limiting' the capability of the country to fu^th^er 
increase its agricultural production or to maintain it at a stable 

^^Major irrigation and flood control projects planned for comple- 
tion by the end of 1971 included the Pasom Dam project at Uttja- 
dit, the Uttaradit and Phitsanulok Diversion dams, the Greater Mae 
Klong project in the Central Plains, the Pran project at Prachuap 
Khiri Khan, and the Kud Dam Project at Chiengmai. Several storage 
dams were to be built in the northeast, and small 
were underway in a number of areas not covered by the major 

^'^The most extensive single irrigated area lies in the central region, 
which is crisscrossed with canals, both ancient and modern Many 
of the modem canal projects follow old canals dug by the Thai 
peasants. The first large-scale water control project which involved 
the drainage of a vast swamp located between 

the Nakhon Nayok and Pa Sak rivers to the northeast of B^gkok 
was initiated in the late nineteenth century. On the peninsula with 
its heavy year-round rainfall, there is less need for irrigation than in 
the relt of the country, but the problem of flood control and 
drainage is greater. 

The Role of Government 

Primary responsibility in the government for the promotion and 
improvement of agriculture (including animal husbandry), forestry, 
and fishing rests with the Ministry of Agriculture, which was estab- 
lished as an independent ministry in 1934. Among the duties of the 
ministry are conserving and developing natural resources, regulating 
agricultural production, engaging in research and experimentation, 
riving demonstrations and providing advice and information on sub- 
j-ects within its purview, distributing improved seeds, and combating 

agricultural diseases and pests. 

Within the ministry are the departments of agriculture, rice, - 
eries, livestock development, and forestry. Under mimst^ s 
general supervision are the Rubber Estate Organization (the staff of 
which operates the government-owned rubber pl^tations), the Of- 
fice of the Rubber Replanting Aid Fund, and the Fish Mark g 

arting as field agents of the various departments within 
the ministry are located in the provinces. These offices are part of 
the provincial administration and generally report to their respec- 
tive departments in the Ministry of Agriculture through the gov- 
ernor of the provinces. . 

The rice offices are concerned solely with rice cultivation, other- 
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wise their functions are similar to those of the agricultural offices. 
Both offices give advice and information to farmers; help distribute 
seeds and combat crop pests; and collect statistics on land under 
cultivation, on crop yields, and on the economic status of farm 
families. The veterinary offices give technical advice on livestock 
breeding and care, help distribute forage, administer the giving of 
vaccine and serum to livestock, check livestock for disease, and 
collect statistics on stock and on the economic status of stock- 
breeders. The forest offices give technical advice to those engaged in 
forest industries; assist in reforestation; license and inspect the oper- 
ations of loggers, sawmill operators, and charcoal burners; help col- 
lect fees and duties; and collect statistics on forest timber and on 
timber cut. The fisheries offices advise fish breeders and fishermen, 
issue licenses, collect taxes from fishermen, and collect statistics on 
the fish catch and on the economic status of fishermen. 

Extensive research has been carried out since the 1930s by various 
institutions within the Ministry of Agriculture. The Research and 
Experiment Station Division of the Department of Agriculture 
operates experimental stations located throughout the country. 
These stations, which numbered seventeen in the mid-1960s, under- 
take experimental research relating to upland field crops, fiber 
crops, and fruits in order to develop improved, seeds, to determine 
the proper growing and harvesting season, and to learn the most 
efficient methods of planting, cultivating, and harvesting these 
crops. Other divisions in the Department of Agriculture that engage 
in research are the Rubber Division, the Plant Industry Division 
(research on insect pests and plant diseases), and the Agricultural 
Chemistry Division (research on soil analysis and utilization of 
fertilizers). 

The Rice Breeding Division of the Department of Rice conducts 
research in the development of better rice seedsiind operates some 
sbcteen experimental stations. Research into all other aspects of rice 
cultivation— soils, water, climate, fertilizers, mechanization, and 
standardization — is under the jurisdiction of the Technical Division 
of the Department of Rice. 

Three divisions of the Department of Livestock Development are 
engaged in research. The Animal Husbandry Division operates live- 
stock stations to carry out improved breeding experiments; the 
Animal Nutrition and Forage Crops Division seeks to improve ani- 
mal nutrition and forage crops; and the Veterinary Research and 
Education Division undertakes to improve the quality and produc- 
tion of vaccine and serum used in the prevention and treatment of 
animal diseases. 

The Division of Fisheries Investigation is the research division of 
the Department of Fisheries. It operates a technological laboratory 
and, in the mid-1960s, had fourteen experimental stations: eleven 



inland two near brackish water, and one on the seacoast. All sta- 
tions were equipped with hatchery facUities and laboratory equip- 
ment for conducting research experiments. The Royal Forest 
Department includes the Silviculture Division, which carnes out 
research on the care and protection of forests, and the Forest Prod- 
ucts Research Division, which is in charge of research and develop- 
ment in the utilization of timber and minor forest products. 

The research divisions of the ministry have received equipment 
and technical assistance from the United States Agency for Iqter- 
national Development (USAID), the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation (FAO) of the United Nations, and the Colombo Plan (see 
Glossary) Advisers from these organizations are training some tech- 
nicians on the job, while other technicians are receiving training 

abroad financed by these agencies. ^ .tt • 

The leading institution for agricultural education is Kasetsat Uni- 
versity, located at Bang Khea, just northwest of Bangkok. It was 
founded in 1943, amalgamating previous schools of agriculture and 
forestry. Faculties include agriculture, animal husbandry, forestry, 
fisheries, a college of veterinary science, and a school of 
engineering. The university is a government department under the 
Office of the Prime Minister and is entirely dependent on the gov- 
ernment for budgetary support. It has received 
technical aid, and scholarships for its graduates from FAO, UbAiu 
the Rockefeller Foundation, and various private firms. Most Unrted 
States assistance has been given through contracts with Oregon State 
College and, since July 1962, with the University of Hawaii. The 
contracts provided professors, established research and extension 
projects, and assisted in the development of the curricula and me 
improvement of teaching methods. Under the project, large quanti- 
ties of laboratory and plant equipment and teaching aids have been 
imported, and fourteen buildings have been constructed. The 
United States has also assisted in the establishment of sixteen voca- 
tional agriculture schools located throughout the country. 



Agricultural Extension 

In order to carry to the individual farmer the knowledge gained 
through research and experiment, eight regional agricultural centers 
have been established with United States assistance. Since the be- 
ginning of the program in 1951, more than 1,000 Thai have re- 
ceived at least six months’ preservice training and been assigned to 
the field. The broad objectives are to increase farm production 
through extensive methods that teach and encourage the adoption 
of improved cultural practices and to strengthen local self-help 
through the development of farm organizations. 

Plans called for training 100 new district {amphur) officers a year 
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in order to provide a ratio of 1 agricultural officer for every 2,000 
farm families in the northeast. The Northeast Regional Extension 
Headquarters was established at Khon Kaen to coordinate area ex- 
tension and research activities and serve as an extension training 
center. The center is equipped with facilities to accommodate 
classes of 100 students and a production workshop for extension 
information activities. Fanners’ extension clubs have been orga- 
nized by extension officers with United States assistance and serve 
as channels through which new: agricultural practices are introduced 
to farmers. 



Rural Development Planning 

The Thai government and the United States have launched the 
Accelerated Rural Development Program in six of the northeastern 
provinces. It is designed to counter the threat of insurgency and to 
strengthen links between the central government and rural com- 
munities. Specific targets are to coordinate the planning and ac- 
celerate the rural development programs in the provinces of Ubon 
Ratchathani, Nakhon Phanom, Sakon Nakhon, Udon Thani, Loei, 
and Nong Khai; to create, train, and equip an organization in each 
of these provinces that will be able with local initiative to plan, 
design, and construct rural roads, water facilities, and other small- 
scale public works; to develop a Thai regional technical assistance 
center that can provide the necessary facilities, such as training .and 
other specialized services, for the six provinces. Projects are ex- 
pected to reflect village needs and are planned to stimulate local 
participation in their implementation and maintenance. 



INDUSTRY 



Although most of the country’s industry produces goods for do- 
mestic production, only the processing of agricultural products and 
the production of cement have achieved sufficient volume to satisfy 
the country’s needs. On the whole, the country must continue to 
depend on imports for its manufactured goods. There is little heavy 
industry, although the Second Development Plan calls for an in- 
crease in this sector. Mining production is almost entirely for ex- 
port. 



Although the government has increased its efforts to encourage 
the establishment of new industries and to modernize existing ones, 
the rate of industrial development will depend on ability to further 
overcome deficiencies in transportation, power, and communica- 
tions; to increase the supply of domestic capital, which generally 
prefers short-term investment rather than long-term industrial ven- 
tures; and to train technicians and managerial personnel essential to 
profitable operation. Adequate natural resources for considerable 
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industrial expansion are available in the form of agricultural prod- 
ucts and minerals. 



Mining 

Mining of tin and other minerals is of great antiquity. The coun- 
try is one of the world’s major producers of tin. The nchest sources, 
from which 80 percent of the country’s annual production is de- 
rived are located in the south, and most of the concessions are 
operated by British, Australians, and Chinese. Mining methods vary 
from highly mechanized operations on a large scale to traditional 
practices utilizing the labor of thousands of Chinese coolies and 
Thai. Half of the tin produced is by dredging the sea bottom, and 
40 percent is obtained by gravel pumps and hydraulic mines. 

Thai tin used to be smelted in either Penang Island, Malaysia, or 
Singapore, but the country has had its own smelter since August 
1965, when the plant of the Thailand Smelting 
nanv Limited (THAISARCO), started to operate. Phuket Island, at 
the northern end of the Strait of Malacca, was ch^en as the site 
because the major part of the tin ore produced is obtained froni the 
nearby seabed. The plant has an annual capacity of well above 
20 000 tons of tin ingots and had a statutory monopoly for sme 
ing all tin concentrates in ThaUand until 1970. Export of tin ore 
was prohibited by the government after the new smelter opened. 
Export of ore had been replaced entirely by export of metal by 
1966 Union Carbide Corporation of the United States owns 70 
percent of the outstanding stock of the smelter, and the largest part 
of the plant’s output is sold to the United States, the second largest 
buyer being the Netherlands. 

Iron has been mined in many parts of the country for many 
centuries and smelted in simple charcoal furnaces to make the few 
implements needed by the farmers. From 1951 J^rough 1960 an- 
nual production of iron ore fluctuated between a low of 2,756 tons 
in 1954 to a high of 14,750 tons in 1958. With the increased 
industrialization of the 1960s, both domestic production of ore and 
imports of iron and steel products expanded rapidly (see ch. 14, 

Trade and Transportation). _ 

Before 1967 most steel-producing facilities were scrap iron smelt- 
ers with limited capacity. In the late 1960s two new steel mills were 
built to increase total production to 400,000 tons, compared wirh 
1965 production of about 100,000 tons, and anticipated total de- 
mand of 600,000 tons by 1971. 

Manufacturing 

Manufacturing, other than metals and oil refining is chiefly con- 
fined to the processing of agricultural products and the manu 






ture of building materials and some consumer goods. Next to rice 
milling, cement and cement products constituted the largest seg- 
ment of manufacturing in 1970, followed by cotton weaving and 
spinning and sugar refining. Beer, tobacco, and paper were other 
important suppliers of the domestic maiket. 

A plant for the manufacture of cement, built in 1913, was one of 
the first modern industrial establishments to be introduced. Before 
World War II production averaged about 100,000 tons a year. After 
World War II capacity was rapidly expanded. Production reached 
1.25 million tons in 1965 and was expected to more than double by 
1971. 

Many small units and medium-sized establishments for metal- 
working have been started since the early 1960s. Additional plants 
assemble sewing machines, motorcycles, automobiles, trucks, and 
tractors; others produce glass, pharmaceuticals, electric light bulbs, 
flashlight batteries, and miscellaneous consumer goods. 

As a result of a construction boom, the building materials indus- 
tries have registered many new gains. There has been a rapid change 
to bricks and cement as construction materials for houses and build- 
ings because of the timber shortage and the high cost of timber 
products. Local production of bricks, as well as cement, has in- 
creased greatly. Apart from ordinary bricks, decorative bricks, deco- 
rative concrete blocks, and earthen and concrete tiles have been 
produced for some time. A recent addition in this group is light- 
weight hollow bricks, which permit economical multistory building 
projects. Precast concrete products, such as plain and steel-rein- 
forced cement pipes, and prestressed concrete products, such as 
foundation piles, telegraph and electric poles, fenceposts, bridge 
girders, and flat slabs, have been manufactured during the late 
1960s. Plywood, veneer boards, galvanized roofing sheets, teak 
parquet flooring, metal doors, and windows are also produced in 
the country, and the demand has been rising faster than the expan- 
sion of production facilities. 

Construction 

A vast upswing in construction accompanied Thailand’s economic 
expansion of the 1960s. Dams, factories, powerplants, highways, 
and airfields were built at an ever-increasing rate. Many of these 
large projects were carried out by foreign engineering firms using 
Thai labor. Simultaneously, an indigenous building boom— new 
hotels, shops, business centers, apartment houses, and both brick 
and wooden houses — got underway in Bangkok and other urban 
areas. 

Power and Fuel 

In 1969 the country’s three power authorities— Yanhee Electricity 
Authority, Northeast Electricity Authority, and Lignite Electricity 
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Authority— were merged into a single agency, the Electricity Gener- 
ating Authority of Thailand (EGAT). Under the new setup, EGAT 
will produce electricity from the use of water, oil, and other forms 
of energy for supply to the Metropolitan Electricity Authority and 
the Provincial Electricity Authority, which would be charged with 
distribution. Chon Buri Province has been selected as the site of 
Thailand’s first atomic power plant, to be built with United States 
assistance at an estimated cost of 2,500 million baht. Construction 
was due to begin in 1971, with 1977 scheduled as the year of 
completion. 

The government allocated 1.3 billion baht for power projects in 
1969. During the year expansion projects were completed at the 
Bhumbol and North Bangkok plants. Fifteen-megawatt gas turbines 
also were installed at Amphoe Hat Yai, Songkhla Province, and in 
Udon Thani Province. New projects initiated during the year in- 
cluded the Lam Dorn Noi, Nam Prom, Phasom (Sirikit), Pa Mong, 
and Kwae Yai hydroelectric projects, and the South Bangkok Ther- 
mal Plant. The Second Development Plan called for an increase of 
one-third in generating capacity between 1967 and 1971. 

The country’s hydroelectric potential in the Mekong and other 
rivers was estimated to be 2.6 million kilowatts, but by 1967 only 
small quantities of hydroelectric power were in use, generated by 
two installations completed in 1965 and 1966, respectively. In 
1950 generating capacity was 32,334 kilowatts for the entire coun- 
try. By 1964 it had increased more than ten times to 376,508 
kilowatts as a result of the completion of a new power station in 
Bangkok, three generating plants at the Khuan Pumiphon (dam) in 
the Yanhee Project on the Ping River in northwest Thailand, and 
the Krabi Power Plant in the south. 

The Yanhee was a major multipurpose development project of the 
1960s. It is expected that eight generators to be installed at the 
Yanhee Project will ultimately have a capacity of about 560,000 
kilowatts, which it is calculated will supply Bangkok and the central 
region with sufficient electricity to meet their needs until 1975 or 
1980. A dam, three generators, and transmission lines to Bangkok 
were completed by 1963. The additional capacity was to be com- 
pleted by 1971. The cost of the Yanhee Project, estimated at the 
equivalent of US$100 million, has been financed in part by a loan 
of US$66 million from IBRD. 

The Krabi Power Plant, with a capacity of about 40,000 kilo- 
watts, came into operation in 1963, and within two years demand 
had increased to such an extent that its capacity was doubled by 
1968. The plant uses lignite from the Ban Pu Dam deposit. The 
Krabi Power Plant is a government undertaking, financed in part 
with foreign funds; Austrian government credits enabled two 
Austrian firms to provide not only technical personnel but also 
most of the electrical equipment. 
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Generating plants at dams on the Mae Nam Songkhram and Phong 
rivers, the first installations in the Mekong Development Project, 
went into operation in 1965 and 1966, respectively. The Nam Pung 
Hydroelectric Plant on the Mae Nam Songkhram, northeast of 
Udon Thani, has a capacity of about 6,300 kilowatts; the Nam 
Phong Hydroelectric Plant on the Phong River, southwest of Udon 
Thani, has a capacity of about 26,000 kilowatts. They are expected 
to meet the requirements of the people in at least six provinces, 
which previously had only 1,000 kilowatts of power capacity avail- 
able. 

A complete oil refinery, including a catalytic cracking plant 
capable of producing a range of refined products totaling about 1.5 
million tons, opened in late 1964 at A u Udom in Si Racha District, 
about eighty miles southeast of Bangkok on the Gulf of Thailand. 
The refinery is capable of producing gasoline and aviation jet fuels, 
as well as fuel oil, kerosine, and bitumen. It had a capacity of 
almost 36,000 barrels per day, and in 1969 the government autho- 
rized expansion to a capacity of 66,000 barrels per day, an amount 
expected to meet domestic demand. It supplements the products of 
three other smaller refineries, including the refinery at Ban Bang 
Chak, some sixty miles southwest of Bangkok, operated by the 
Ministry of Defense. In 1968 the government signed contracts with 
a number of foreign corporations to give them rights of surveying 
and producing petroleum in designated areas within the Gulf of 
Thailand. 

The Si Racha refinery is ovmed and operated by a Thai company, 
the Thai Oil Refinery Company (TOR C), with financial and techni- 
cal support from British, French, American, and West German com- 
panies. The TORC will operate the refinery for ten years, after 
which the refinery will be handed over to the Thai government. In 
the intervening period 26 percent of the net profits are to be paid 
to the government. 



The Role of Government 

Despite a shift to greater emphasis on private enterprise, the gov- 
ernment continued a substantial participation in industry in 1970. 
Besides operating several kinds of factories, the government has 
monopolies on the manufacturing of tobacco products, alcohol, and 
playing cards and the processing of opium. It also operated all the 
public utilities, public transportation, and a national lottery. By the 
late 1960s the relative proportion of government industrial output 
had declined to something less than 16 percent. 

A number of government-owned industries, as well as the utilities, 
are quasi-autonomous organizations under the general supervision 
of the Government Enterprise Division in the Budget Bureau of the 
Office of the Prime Minister. The tobacco and alcohol monopolies 
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are operated by the Ministry of Finance. Other government enter- 
prises are under the jurisdiction of the ministries of defense, agri- 
culture, and industry. The Ministry of Industry includes the Depart- 
ment of Industrial Works, which manages several factories, and the 
Ministry of National Development has the Department of Mineral 
Resources, which is authorized to promote and control mining ac- 
tivities. The Board of Investment reports directly to the Council of 
Ministers. 

The government’s efforts to promote domestic and foreign invest- 
ment in medium- and large-scale industries in the private sector are 
carried on under the revised Industrial Investment Act of 1962, 
under the administration of the Board of Investment. Under the 
act, industries to be promoted are given import duty, business tax, 
and income tax concessions. Joint ventures in which foreign and 
domestic investors participate are given favorable consideration, and 
emphasis is placed on the promotion of industries that process do- 
mestic raw materials. To promote foreign investment, international 
investment seminars are organized, investment missions are sent to 
developed countries, and information is disseminated through busi- 
ness magazines, special publications, and newspaper supplements. 
Thai commercial attaches in important financial centers of the 
world emphasize their government’s liberal policies toward foreign 
investors and provide pertinent information on investment oppor- 
tunities in Thailand. 

There are a number of government agencies that contribute to 
industrial promotion. These include the Industrial Finance Corpora- 
tion of Thailand, which makes industrial loans over 500,000 baht, 
and the Small Industry Loan Program, which provides smaller loans. 
The Small Industry Service Institute serves as a center for providing 
technical knowledge, training, research, and machinery for inter- 
ested businessmen. An industrial productivity center established 
with the assistance of the United Nations Special Fund has provided 
management and technical training. The Technological Research In- 
stitute of the Department of Science carried on research in four 
industrial fields during the late 1960s: chemicals, minerals and 
metals, woven products, and construction materials. 



Government planners anticipated that the promotion of the total 
labor force engaged in agriculture would decline from 80 percent in 
1967 to 70 percent by 1981, reaching about 76 percent by 1971. 
Other major segments projected for 1971 were: commerce, 8 per- 
cent; services, including government workers, 6.8 percent; and 
manufacturing, 5.8 percent. The proportion employed in manufac- 
turing in 1967 was approxir" tely 4.7 percent. 
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With the rapid pace of industrialization, severe shortages de- 
i^eloped in the 1960s in skilled professional, managerial, and ad- 
ministrative personnel and in the supply of skilled craftsmen. The 
government was carrying on a number of training programs in 1970 

to help meet these deficiencies. , ^ 

Relatively few agricultural workers were employed for wages, al- 
though this did not hold true to the same extent on the peninsu a, 
where there was extensive wage employment on the rubber plan ta- 
tions. Some farmers in other areas supplemented their earnings by 
working for wages, mainly in the rice niills during the slack season 
between harvesting and planting. Handicrafts, employing the help 
of wives, children, and other family members, represented an im- 
portant supplemental activity in rural areas. 

The farm household of five or six persons (husband, wife, chil- 
dren, and sometimes a grandparent or a son-in-law or daughter-in- 
law) can cultivate as much as six acres of paddy fields without 
hiring or borrowing additional labor except for transplanting and 

harvesting. . ^ j- « 

At about the age of six, children are given such tasks as feeding 

chickens, caring for the animals, and helping to grind rice. By the 
age of fifteen they are doing full-time work along with the adults. 
Women take care of the house and the house compound. They 
participate in planting the rice seedlings and do most of the trans- 
nlanting. They also help with the threshing and grinding but usually 



do not plow or harrow. . , , u 

Although the basic economic unit in the village is the household, 
certain forms of economic cooperation— nowadays less often than 
formerly-augment the household’s labor resources for heavy tasks, 
such as housebuilding, and urgent ones, such as transplanting and 
harvesting. Assistance may be reciprocal, as when a villager agrees to 
help in a neighbor’s fields in return for an equal amount of work 
later in his own; or assistance may be given without expectation of 
direct and immediate return, as when people gather to do the heavy 
work on a neighbor’s new house or when a tenant or debtor re- 
sponds to a request for aid by his landlord or creditor. Increasingly , 
these traditional practices, particularly in regard to agricultural 

tasks, are being replaced by wage labor. 

Whereas Thai have traditionally preferred to work m agriculture, 
more than half of the nonagricultural labor force and the skilled 
laborers were ethnic Chinese. Other minority groups m the labor 
force were Indians, Malays, and Vietiiarnese, most of whom were 
self-employed in business, farming, or fishing. 



Labor Relations 

The country had no labor legislation until 1966, when the first 
Labor Act was approved. It limited hours of work; regulated work- 
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ing conditions for women and children; provided for sick leave, 
workmen’s compensation, and severance pay; and established stan- 
dards for industrial hygiene. The act took effect in January 1957 
and was repealed the next year with the establishment of a military 
government. Some provisions were replaced or reinstated by direc- 
tives of the Revolutionary Party and the Ministry of the Interior. 

Although trade unions were outlawed by the new government in 
1958, the Industrial Disputes Settlement Act, which became effec- 
tive in 1966, legalized strikes, provided that they were preceded by 
attempts at settlement through arbitration or mediation and that a 
thirty-day cooling-off period had been observed. The right to strike 
did not apply to government employees; to railway, telecommuni- 
cations, and public utility workers; or to workers engaged in the 
production of fuel oil. 

The 1968 Constitution opened the door for greater Thai partici- 
pation in international labor advancement. Thailand had ratified 
only 3 of the 128 ground rules of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion (ILO), but in 1968 the government agreed to 3 more con- 
cerning weekly rest, equality of treatment, and minimum age for 
mining work. Since the new constitution prohibited forced labor 
except in the case of public calamity, a state of war, or a state of 
emergency, the government was expected to ratify additional ILO 
conventions. Still others may be ratified as the result of the ap- 
proval in principle by the cabinet in 1969 of further labor legisla- 
tion. A draft bill provided for, among other things, the establish- 
ment of workers’ associations, secret ballot for strike votes, prohibi- 
tion of strikes and lockouts and compulsory arbitration of labor 
disputes in specified public services and enterprises, and govern- 
mental cancellation of strikes adversely affecting the economy. In 
1970 the Judicial Council was considering the legal aspects of the 
measure before submitting it to Parliament. 

Although traditionally there have been few strikes, the growth of 
industrialization was increasing the tensions between employees and 
employers. In 1969 there were major strikes at the Firestone Tire 
Manufacturing Company, the Yazaki Electrical Wire Manufacturing 
Company, and the Thai Plywood factory, where 1,400 workers 
walked off the job twice and issued a total of fourteen demands. 

These strikes were markedly foreign to Thai tradition. Tradition- 
ally, the employer has been considered responsible for his em- 
ployees’ welfare and was expected to treat his workers with cour- 
tesy and with respect for their human dignity. Subordination to the 
employer, on the other hand, is regarded as a natural relationship. 
Reprimands to the worker are issued in strict privacy to prevent loss 
of face in front of fellow employees. Public loss of face represents a 
great personal calamity, although a reprimand given in private is 
accepted by the worker as a matter of course. In the small, family- 
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run enterprises and craft shops employer paternalism manifests it- 
self in courteous speech by the employer and by his avoidance of 
bnisqueness and loud commands when dealing with workers. Many 
employers also grant token material favors on the occasion of fam 
ily celebrations and religious holidays. Considerate treatment of the 
workers, however, is not incompatible with substandard working 
conditions and low wages. The majority of small enterprises, in fact, 
fail to comply with existing legal provisions regarding workers’ wel- 
fare. 

In modem enterprises, many of which are foreign owned, a per- 
sonnel officer or industrial relations officer is sometimes appointed 
to handle employee relations. Some of these enterprises follow de- 
tailed procedures in settling grievances and other employee prob- 
lems, but in many cases the employers have adjusted their personnel 
policies to Thai traditions. 

Hiring and Dismissal 

Employers and jobseekers usually make their arrangements 
through personal contacts and individual intermediaries. Some 
groups, including the Chinese benevolent associations and the Or- 
ganization for the Assistance of Ex-Servicemen, offer informal em- 
ployment services. 

Legal provisions in force in 1966 provide that permanent workers 
and employees who have worked for more than 180 days must be 
given a reason for dismissal and may not be dismissed without 
cause. If dismissed, he must be given severance pay. Offenses justi- 
fying dismissal without compensation include willful acts of dam- 
age, negligence, or violation of company regulations causing damage 
to the employer; unjustified absence for more than seven days; 
dishonesty; and imprisonment because of criminal offenses. 



Hours of Work and Wages 

The maximunr. workweek, as established by law since the 1950s, 
is forty-eight hours. Persons in hazardous occupations have a forty- 
two hour workweek. In some commercial establishments, on the 
other hand, employees work sixty-four hours a week. The work- 
week in modern Thai urban enterprises varies between thirty and 
forty-nine hours. Women and children are forbidden to do night- 
work. Children under twelve may not work, and those between 
twelve and sixtren years of age may work for only thirty-six hours a 
week. Regulat.ons provide for a weekly day of rest and for daily 
rest periods. Employees and workers are entitled to at least six days 
of paid vacation, a minimum of twelve days of paid public holidays, 
and thirty days of sick leave each year. 

Wages vary considerably according to geographical area. Women 



are generally paid less than men in comparable occupations. Foreign 
companies generally pay higher wages than Thai concerns, a circum- 
stance that reflects both the special demands of the foreign con- 
cerns in respect to language abilities and other skills and the salary 
levels of those on their managerial staffs, many of whom are non- 
Thai. Chinese skilled laborers generally receive double the wages 
paid to Thai workers. In 1970 daily rates for skilled workers ranged 
upward from 30 baht, while unskilled workers earned from 15 to 
25 baht. 

In large modem enterprises employees and workers receive low- 
cost housing and limited medical care. In some cases they also may 
buy food at cost in lactoiy commissaries. Civil servants enjoy simi- 
lar benefits. Although wages in rural areas are lower than in the 
capital, the purchasing power of the baht is greater in the provinces. 
On rubber and fruit plantations on the peninsula, pay scales are 
similar to those of unskilled workers in the Bangkok-Thon Buri 
area. There is no minimum wage legislation. Employers, however, 
must pay the basic wages plus time-and-a-half for overtime work 
and double time for work on holidays. 

The re.sponsibility for the administration of labor laws is vested in 
the Department of Labor and the Department of Public Welfare, 
both under the Ministry of the Interior. In 1970 the Department of 
Labor consisted of the Office of the Secretary, the Labor Studies 
and Research Bureau, the Labor Protection and Labor Relations 
Division, the Occupational Promotion and Skill Development Divi- 
sion, the Employment Service Division, and the Central Employ- 
ment Service. One of the department’s important functions was to 
provide statistical and research data for government policies af- 
fecting the distribution of manpower and worker training. Man- 
power planning is carried out by the Manpower Planning Division in 
the National Economic Development Board. 
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CHAPTER 14 

TRADE AND TRANSPORTATION 

The importance of trade iind transportation ij indicated by the 
substantial contribution of each to the gross domestic product and 
to government revenue and by the number of persons 
employed in these activities. In 1969 the wholesale and retail sector 
and the transportation and communication sector contributed 
23.8 percent to the gross domestic product, which was 
127,161.3 million baht (20.8 baht equal approximately US$1— see 
Glossary). Foreign trade, in the form of import and export duties, 
contributed almost 38 percent of total government revenue, which 
was 18,322 million baht. Employment in trade and transportation, 
which was 1.26 million persons in 1966, was expected to increase 
to 1.69 million persons, or 10 percent of the labor force, in 1971. 

To a greater degree than most newly developing countries, Thai- 
land has been able to exploit trade and transportation to promote 
economic and social development. This has been the case because 
the country has been a source not only of two major raw mate- 
rials— tin and rubber-but of a food surplus as well. These factors 
led to giving high priority to export trade, both as a source of 
government revenues and as a means of paying for finished manu- 
fectured goods acquired abroad. These circumstances have resulted 
in the monetization of a large sector of the economy, compared 
with the subsistence agricultural economies of some developing 
countries. This in turn has stimulated a domestic market for im- 
ported goods and a demand for capital goods with which to 
manufacture import substitutes. 

Thailand is favored with waterways as a natural system of trans- 
portation. The development of other .means— railroads, highways, 
and air transportation— has, however, added importantly to the 
growth of the economy by making accessible many remote areas 
not easily reached by water, thus enlarging the market. 

ROLE OF GOVERNMENT IN TRADE 

The government plays a vital role through the supervision and 
planning of trade and trading organizations, the provision of infor- 
mation as a basis for trade, and the establishment and promotion of 
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favorable commercial relations with other countries. It is the policy 
of the government to avoid competition with private enterprise in 
the field of trade. Rather, the government provides support services 
to assist private enterprise, including the generation and distribution 
of electric power and the construction and maintenance of trans- 
portation and communications facilities, such as railroads, airline.-, 
and airports, highways, ports, telephones, radio and television, and 
telegraph and postal services. 

All agencies relating to the regulation and promotion of trade ?j:e 
lodged in the Ministry of Economic Affairs. The Department of 
Foreign Trade has charge of the regulation of external trade and the 
formulation of policies pertaining to trade through the Import Divi- 
sion, Export Division, Standards Division, Export and Import Con- 
trol Division, and Foreign Trade Policy Division. 

The Department of Internal Trade and the Department of Com- 
mercial Registration oversee the conduct and organization of 
domestic trade. The Department of Internal Trade consists of the 
Rice Control Division, which establishes procedures for the market- 
ing of rice, the Division of the Stores, Retail Shop Promotion Divi- 
sion, Companies’ Promotion Division, Trade Control Division, and 
Market Division. Persons organizing establishments involved in trade 
or the provision of services are required to register with the Depart- 
ment of Commercial Registration. 

Among the persons required to register with the Department ot 
Commercial Registration are: those engaged in rice milling or saw- 
milling by machinery; commission agents or brokers with sales 
exceeding a stated minimum; persons engaged in the sale of or 
possession of, goods for sale with fixed value; and those engaged ir. 
transportation who use a fixed route or real estate or who deal in 
foreign currency, moneylending oi pawnshop operation. Forei^ 
firms wishing to do business in Thailand must present documents 
containing basic information concerning the enterprise when app i 
cation for registration is made. The documents must be notarized 

by the local Thai consulate when presented. 

Both foreign and domestic trade enterprises receive information 
and assistance from the Department of Commercial Intellige* ce 
which consists of the Trade Information Division, the Technical ^d 
Commercial Statistics Division, the Commodities Division, and the 
Commercial Training Center Division. Another agency of irnpor- 
tance to the conduct of trade is the Department of Economic Rela- 
tions, which, through the Trade Promotion and Exhibition Division, 
is responsible for planning and participation in trade fairs and 
exhibits. The department also serves the needs of trade through the 
Economic Research and Survey Division. The central government is 
responsible for the negotiation of trade agreements. 
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FOREIGN TRADE 



In 1969 total foreign trade reached a peak of 40,865 million baht, 
an increase of 8.2 percent over 1968 when it was valued at 37,782 
million baht. From 1957 to 1969 the value of trade more than 
doubled, rising from 16,077 million baht in 1957. Although both 
exports and imports increased in value and quantity during the 
period, demand for capital goods to make possible the accelerated 
economic activity that was a goal of the economic development 
plans, and demand for consumer goods to fill the needs of an in- 
creasing population with a rising standard of living resulted in a 
more rapid increase of imports than of exports, and the balance of 
trade was consistently adverse. Despite the fact that, based on 1958 
prices, the terms of trade tended to be favorable, with the unit 
value of exports rising whereas that of imports declined in all years 
except 1960 and 1961, the quantity of goods imported more than 
compensated for the lower prices. Consequently, the country’s 
trade deficit mounted to slightly more than 27 percent of total 
value in 1969 in contrast to 6 percent in 1957. 

Background of Trade 

Trade relations with foreign countries, which are important to the 
economy of Thailand and the standard of living of the people, 
developed early. Trade with bordering countries and with China and 
India was well established by the fourteenth century and was con- 
ducted both by overland routes and by water. In the early sixteenth 
century Portuguese traders arrived, and in the seventeenth century 
trade was initiated with merchants from several other European 
countries and with the Japanese. 

Dutch ships arrived in 1605 and were followed by Japanese ships 
if* 1606. In 1612 British vessels arrived, and during the year the 
British East India Company opened two trading posts, one at 
Pattani and one at Ayutthaya. The French sent a trading mission 
late in the century. 

From early times trade was closely controlled by the king, and 
foreign traders competed vigorously for his favor. The Dutch gained 
royal favor to the detriment of Portuguese and British trade, which 
declined steadily until the end of the century. Furthermore, be- 
cause of a court rebellion reputedly instigated by the French, 
Siamese kings discouraged all trade and diplomatic relations with 
Western nations from the end of the seventeenth century until well 
into the nineteenth century. In the interim a flourishing trade was 
carried on with the Chinese. 

Early in the nineteenth century trade was resumed with the 
British East India Company through a treaty that was signed in 
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826. Trade was extended to the United States by a similar agree- 
lent signed in 1833. Despite the expansion of commerce with the 
Hst and the increase in trade with Indian merchants, the Chm^e 
maintained a favored position. They were exempt trom tonn^e 
lues charged other foreign ships and could engage in many activities 
orbidd^n to other foLgners; they could build ships, occupy 
louses and land, export rice, and travel in the 
Later the Bowring Treaty, which was executed by Great Britam 
ind Siam in 1855, contained terms favorable to Great . 

he first time Siam granted extraterritorial privileges, British 

•ubiects were exempt from the jurisdiction of Siamese authorities, 
n addition to the privilege of extraterritoriality, they 
:he privileges of trade, residence, 

[mport and export policies and duties were fixed also. The Bowr mg 
rreaty remained in effect for about seventy 

basis of the agreements that were negotiated with the Unitedl States, 
d! RussiS France, Denmark. Portugal, the Netherlands, Ger- 
many, Sweden, Norway, Belgium, Italy, Austria-Hungary, “d SP“n 
bv 1900 In the 1920s and 1930s treaties were revised on a basis of 
fte princifSes of sovemign equality and full teciptocity, gmng the 
country greater control over its own trade. ^ 
previously existing agreements were renegotiated and new ones 

''^ThaUand is not a member of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade but nevertheless accords most-favored-nation treatment 
to all tiding partners. Trade treaties in 1970 were in an indefinite 
state. The Treaty of Amity and Economic 

Bangkok on May 29, 1966, was in effect between the United States 
Ld Thailand. Tmde agreements with Romania, Bulgana, Iran. 
S,na?a were also in effect. On February 27, 1970, however T^i- 
land abrogated treaties of friendship, commerce and maritime 
navigation with seventeen countries in Asia and ^ 

included treaties with Burma, Taiwan (Nationalist ^hma) Jap^, 

India, Indonesia, Belgium, Denmark Luxembourg, a y W t 

Germany (the Federal Republic of Germany) the Netelands 
Portugal Sweden, Switzerland, and Great Britain. The act was 
schedLed to become effective on February 27, 1971. New treaties 
were expected to follow the basic pattern of treaty with the 
United States and to better the trading position of Thailand 
For the most part foreign trade policies are liberal. Most articles 
may be imported freely. A small list of commodities however, 
requires an Lport license, and the import of a few specific articles 
is mohibited. In 1969 imports from Communist China were pro- 
hibited, ^dtho^^ from Southern Rhodesia required a license frorn 
the minister of economic affairs. Gold importation is regula y 



the government, which granted a license to a private business firm 
in 1970 and fixed a quota of 240,000 troy ounces for the year. 

All exports to Rhodesia require licensing, and certain others, 
including gold, platinum, precious stones, certain fertilizers, live 
cattle and other specified animals, sorghum, maize (com), rice and 
rice products, raw sugar, brass and copper in certain forms, radio- 
active materials, and Deva and Buddha images, require licenses, 
regardless of destination. Thailand uses the Brussels nomenclature 
in classifying commodities in foreign trade. 

Bangkok is the country’s major port, particularly for imports. In 
1969 slightly more than 98 percent of imports were unloaded in 
Bangkok, and the same port was the point of departure for 65 
percent of exports. Songkhla and Phuket also serve as international 
ports for South Thailand. 

The lack of a natural deepwater port and the inadequate facilities 
of Bangkok, which is located on the Chao Phraya River seventeen 
miles from the ocean, tend to restrict the free movement of foreign 
trade. Incoming vessels sometimes have to wait as much as fourteen 
days for a berth for discharging cargo; furthermore, the lack of 
warehouse space and of port equipment hampers the efficient 
movement of goods. 

The alleviation of congested overseas shipping conditions was an 
important objective of the Second National Economic and Social 
Development Plan (1967 — 71). To relieve the immediate problem of 
congestion, three new warehouses were under construction in 1967. 
Plans for a long-term solution of the shipping problem were more 
extensive, involving the enlargement of the main wharf at Bangkok 
to accommodate fifteen vessels instead of nine, and the construc- 
tion of thirty buoys for mooring vessels in midstream. Progress on 
these plans was slow. In 1970 the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development (commonly known as the World Bank) 
made a loan of US$12.5 miUion to Thailand to help with the 
construction of the port of Bangkok. For further expansion of 
shipping facilities, in late 1968 the government signed an agreement 
with the Netherlands Engineering Consultants for the study and 
design of a new port at Lam Chabang. Final decision on the project 
had not been announced in mid-1970. 

Composition of Trade 

Exports 

In 1969 the total value of exports, including reexported com- 
modities, was 14,890 million baht, an increase of almost 9 percent 
over 1968, when the value was 13,679 million baht. From 1957 to 
1969 exports almost doubled in value, rising from 7,540 million 
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baht. During the period an increase in value from the previous yem 
was recorded in every year except 1958 and 1968, when expor s 

T?l^moditi2*’ra^Ited are mainly agricultural and mineral pr^ 
ucts exported either as raw materials or as slightly processed 
products^ For the most part, the 

changed since the early 1950s, although the absolute and relative 
value of individual commodities has fluctuated dependence ™ 
the principal export commodities has decreased slightly In 1969 
ten mafor commodities accounted lor 73.3 percent of total 
export value in contrast to 1957, when the same commodities 
^counted lor 80.7 percent of the total. Ranked by value, the major 
commodities in 1969 were rice, rubber maize, 
ucts kenaf (a fiber used for cordage and canvas manufacture), and 

teak’ There was no change in rank from the 

commodities rose in absolute value except nee and teak (see table 

^ since early times rice has been a major export commodity Al- 
though it has fluctuated in value and quantity exported, it has 

steadily maintained its place at the head of the 

1957 to 1969, however, the general tendency was a decline in both 

absolute and relative terms. In absolute value nee exportedechned 

from 3.622 million baht in 1957 to 3,193 million baht m 1969^ The 
quantity exported also declined from 1,570,237 tons to 1,030,00 
tons. tL relative share of export earnings dropped from 48 Percent 
of the total in 1957 to slightly more than 21 percent m 1969. The 
change in relative position was a result not only of the decline in 
value and quantity but also of the increasing value of other exports. 

Table 11- Value of Principal Exports of Thailand, 

1968 and 1969 
(in millions of baht)* 



Commodity 

Rice 

Rubber 

Maize (corn) .... 

Tin 

Tapioca products 

Kenaf 

Teak 



1968 

3,774 

1,815 

1,556 

1,509 

773 

673 

168 



1969 

3,192 

2,599 

1,710 

1,658 

868 

733 

160 



*20.8 baht equal approximately US$1— see Glossary. 

Source: Adapted from Bank of Thailand, Annual Eco- 
nomic Report, 1969, Bangkok, 1969, pp. 

92-93. 

Rice earnings, which dropped materially froni 1967 
affected by a drop in world prices stemming from good harvests i 
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many countries and by the decreased demand from large rice-con- 
suming countries that were becoming increasingly self-sufficient in 
production. Increased domestic demand also influenced the quan- 
tity of rice available for export. 

From 1957 to 1969 all other major exports, except teak, in- 
creased in earnings and most of them increased in quantity ex- 
ported. Teak exports declined in both earnings and quantity. 
Rubber, tin, maize, tapioca products, and kenaf all increased signifi- 
cantly in export value during the period. Maize made the most rapid 
advance of any commodity, rising from 74 million baht and 64,337 
tons in 1957 to 1,710 million baht and 1,480,841 tons in 1969. 
Japan is the major market for maize. Since 1965, when the first tin 
smelter was completed, all tin ore has been refined domestically and 
exported as metal according to export regulations. Thailand, which 
is one of the major tin exporters of the world, is a member of the 
International Tin Council and is subject to the export restrictions of 
the council. 

Other commodities exported include kapok fiber, castor bean 
seeds, cattle, yang wood, mung beans (the source of bean sprouts 
used in Chinese cookery), peanuts, shrimp, cement, hides and skins, 
tobacco leaves, stick lac for lacquer, fresh eggs, and sorghum. 
Precious stones also add to export earnings. The importance of 
individual commodities changed from 1957 to 1969, although there 
were few changes in the overall composition of minor exports. 
During that period kapok fibers, mung beans, and tobacco leaves 
increased appreciably in quantity shipped and in value. Cement 
doubled in quantity and value. Shrimp, which were the most valu- 
able secondary export in 1968 when they provided 276 million 
baht in earnings, were first exported in 1958. Sorghum, which 
joined the export list in 1964, fluctuated widely in quantity 
shipped from 1964 to 1968. The peak year was 1966, with ship- 
ments of slightly more than 93,000 tons valued at 108.2 million 
baht. In 1968 quantity and value had declined to 54 thousand tons 
with a value of 56.3 million baht. Information covering the com- 
plete calendar year for 1969 was not available in September 1970. 

Foreign exchange provided by sugar exports was important from 
1963 to 1965. In 1964, because of favorable world prices, sugar 
earnings reached a peak of 211.1 million baht. In the following 
year, however, because of low world prices, the value of exports 
dropped to 100.5 million baht. Since that time sugar production 
has been mainly for domestic use. In 1970 a small surplus of about 
35,000 tons was expected to develop. Disposal of the surplus was 
not expected to present a problem, however, because Thailand had 
been allotted an export quota of about that size under the Inter- 
national Sugar Agreement. 
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Imports 



Imoorts-classified as consumer goods, intermedite goods and raw 
naterials. capital goods, and other commc^ities "ot mcluded^m 
hese three categories— were valued at 25,975 million > 

in increase of almost 7.8 percent over 1968 when they v^re valued 
It 24,103 million baht. From 1957 to 1969 they tripled m vdue 
ising from 8,537 miUion baht. MUitary goods were not included in 

"capital goods, including fertUizers and pesticides, cement, con- 
trucdon materials, tubes and pipes, glass and other mineral manu- 
fSures rubber manufactures, metal manufactures, electrical and 
'"rical machinery and P-*-' 

ships locomotives, and rolling stock, were the most valuable caie 
eorv in 1969, with a value of 9,677 million baht. These exhibite 
significant rise of 16 percent over 1968 when they were valued at 
8^39 million baht, reflecting the accelerating economic activity 

^Tonsumer^goods imports (including such nondurable commodities 
as food and beverages, tobacco manufactures, clothing and oo - 
wear, and medicinals) and durable goods (including household 
goods and furniture, electrical appliances, motorcycles and bicyc 
were valued at 5,457 million baht, an increase of 2.5 percent over 
the 5 323 million baht of 1968. In share of the to^, however, 
consumer goods declined from 22 percent m 1968 to 21 Percent in 
1969. Intermediate products and raw matenals, 
ther processing for both consumer goods and for capit^ goods also 
icreaLr2 5 percent in value from 1968 to 1969, but declined 
from 21 percent to 20 percent of total value Imports of paper, 
paperboard, and textile fibers increased during the year. 



Table 12. Imports of Thailand by Economic Classificati^^^ 

(in millions of baht)* 



1968 and 1969 



Imports 



Percent 

1968 1969 increase 

1968—69 



Consumer goods . . 
Raw materials and 
Intermediate goods 

Capital goods 

Other 

Total 



5,323 

5,086 

8,339 

5,355 

24,103 



5,457 2.5 

5,212 2.5 

9,677 16.0 

5,629 5.1 

25,975 7.8 



*20.8 baht equal approximately US$1— see Glossary. 

Sourc: Adapted from Bank of Thailand, Annual Ecorromio Reporl. 1969 
Bangkok, 1969, pp. 18. 
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Automobiles of all types, automotive i juipment, fuels and lubri- 
cants, miscellaneous articles, and gold bullion— all of which may be 
classified as consumer goods or capital goods, according to their end 
use— composed the second most valuable group of imports in 1969. 
They represented eui increase in absolute value of 5 percent from 
1968 to 1969 but also a slight decline in relative share. 

From 1957 to 1968, the latest year for which detailed informa- 
tion was available in mid-1970, imports exhibited changes in com- 
position and value that reflected economic and social trends of the 
period, as well as a general increase in queuitity juid value accom- 
panying population growth. 

The value of capital goods imported in 1968 was slightly more 
than four times the value in 1957. The increase in capital goods 
imports resulted from the accelerated industrial and agricultural 
activity initiated during the First National Economic and Social 
Development Plem (1961 — 66) and the first year of the Second 
Development Plan (see ch. 12, Character and Structure of the 
Economy; ch. 13, Agriculture and Industry). The building of new 
manufacturing plants £md the expansion of economic infrastmeture 
projects during the period called for the importation of cement, 
tubes and pipes, machinery, and other commodities related to the 
construction of plants, other buildings, and public works. Imports 
of tractors and other agricultural machinery also increased signifi- 
cantly during the period. 

The import value of intermediate products and raw materials for 
further processing more than tripled during the period, an increase 
that exceeded the rate of increase of total import value during the 
period. Because of the growing manufacture of consumer goods, 
imports of crude animal and vegetable materials, wood and textile 
materials, paper and paperboard, and chemicals increased more 
rapidly than imports of crude minerals emd base metals for capital 
goods. 

Consumer goods did not double in value during the period, rising 
only from 3,177 million baht in 1957 to 5,323 million baht in 
1968. Although imports of nondurable goods consistently out- 
ranked durable goods in value, increasing personal income, urbani- 
zation, and growing sophistication of living in both urban and rural 
areas resulted in a significant increase in importation of household 
goods, furniture, electric appliances, motorcycles, and other durable 
consumer goods (see ch. 5, Living Conditions). 



Thailand carries on trade with more than a hundred countries 
distributed on all continents. Japan, however, is the foremost trad- 
ing partner by a wide margin, a position it has held over a long 
period of time. As a market for food and raw materials for process- 
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tag Japan accounted for 21 percent of all export ” 1®®* ^1 
as*a source of manufactured goods, for 34 percent of the , . 

all imnorts The United States which ranked second as a trading 
Xrwasih: destination of 13 percent of ^ports by value and 
the source of 19 percent of imports (see table Id). 

ThrneieSoring rice consuming countries are the destination of 

moft of fe riceUorted by Thailand. The 

wem Malaysia, India. Singapore, Hong Kong. Japan. Saudi Amb^ 

S:?ntetl"po^on "of^he most imporj^t markets, but a 
slight change m rank, as Hong Kong hea e e rubber ex- 

The industrialized countries provide the fniinwed bv the 

ports In 1968 Japan was the outstanding market, followed by the 

HnitPd States The value of rubber exports to Japan was 572 mi 

""Atifn^coun^ been the destination of 

maize exports since the mid-1950s. In 1968 

exports valued at 685 million baht, or 44 percent of the total. 



Table 13. Most Valuable Trading Partners of Thailand. 1968 
(by percentage of total) 



Exports 




Imports 




Country 


Percent 


Country 


Percent 

O A 




.. 21 


Japan 


34 

1 Q 


United States . . . 

Singapore 

Malaysia 

Hong Kong .... 
Netherlands .... 

India 

West Germany . . 
United Kingdom 
Saudi Arabia . . . 
Indonesia 


13 

9 

8 

7 

7 

6 

4 

3 

2 

1 


United States . . . 
West Germany . . 
United Kingdom 
Hong Kong .... 
Netherlands .... 

Italy 

Saudi Arabia . . . 

Malaysia 

Indonesia 

Singapore 


8 

7 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Italy 


1 
1 ft 


Others 


20 


Others 

Total 


io 

100 


Total 


100 



Source: Adapted from Bank if Thailand, Monthly Bulletin. X, No. 5, May 



1970, p. 35. 
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Taiwan, as the second most important buyer, accounted for 424 
million baht, or 27 percent of the total. Other Asian markets were 
Singapore, Hong Kong, and Malaysia. Italy, an exception to the 
regional trade, purchased small amounts of maize from 
through the first half of 1967. After making no purchases in 1968, 
it resumed in 1969, and Spain purchased Thai maize for the first 
time in that year. 

The United States, West Germany, the Netherlands, Belgium, and 
Jap;m are the destination of tapioca products. In 1968 the Nether- 
lands was the most valuable customer for the first time since 1957. 
West Germany and the United States ranked second and third as 
purchasers. European countries purchased tapioca products for live- 
stock feed, and the United States and Japan purchased tapioca flour 
for cooking purposes. 

Although Japan is the outstanding customer for jute and kenaf, a 
similar fiber, customers for these products are widely distributed 
throughout Europe and Asia, and include the United States. Other 
major markets are Belgium, th^^ United Kingdom, India, France, and 
Italyj minor markets include Hong Kong, the United States, West 
Germany, Portugal, and Spain. 

Teak is exported to industrialized areas. The United States, fol- 
lowed by the United Kingdom, Denmark, West Germany, and Italy 
constitute the principal markets, and Japan, Sweden, the Nether- 
lands, and Hong Kong have purchased small amounts. Teak exports 
\ have been declining in quantity since the 1950s because of the 

: scarcity of trees desirable for cutting. 

The sources of imports are highly concentrated. In 1968 Japan 
i and the United States, together, accounted for 53 percent of all 

1 import value. Japan accounted for 34 percent and the United States 

i for 19 percent of the total. West Germany and the United Kingdom 

I accounted for 8 percent and 7 percent, respectively, of import 

i value, and Italy for a smaller share. Information for the first nine 

I months of 1969 indicated the share of Japan, West Germany, and 

I Italy had increased slightly, whereas the share of the United States 

j had remained stable. 

i Japan, which dominates the supply market, is a source of textiles, 

I light manufactures, iron and steel, chemicals, machinery, and trans- 

port equipment. The United States provides machinery, motor 
vehicles and transport equipment, chemicals, and related products, 
i West Germany, the United Kingdom, and Italy provide steel manu- 

I factures, chemicals, and machinery. 

f Toward the end of the 1960s Japan was the most important 

I supplier of materials-handling equipment and electric power 

I machinery, and the second most important supplier of bulldozers 

and power shovels, air-conditioning machinery, pumps and centri- 
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fuges, and telecommunications equipment. It shared second place 
with the United Kingdom as the source of business machines. 

In the provision of bulldozers, power shovels, and air-conditioning 
machinery the United States dominated the market by a wide 
margin. It was also the largest supplier of agricultural machinery, 
pumps and centrifuges, and telecommunications equipment and the 
second largest supplier of materials-handling equipment and electric 
power machinery. West Germany led all other countries in provid- 
ing business machines, with a 36.5 percent share of the import 
value. The rest of the market was shared by the United Kingdom, 
Japan, the United States, and Italy. 



The country’s balance of payments has followed the pattern 
characteristic of many developing countries. The trend has been 
toward a deficit on the merchandise and service account, accom- 
panied by an inflow of transfer and capital payments, which in 
many years has been more than compensatory and has left a surplus 
of foreign exchange of varying size for the conduct of international 
economic activities. 

In each of the eight years from 1961 to 1968, Thailand enjoyed a 
favorable balance on international accounts that rose to a peak of 
3,287 million baht in 1966. After that year, however, the surplus 
declined sharply to 447 million baht in 1968 and moved into a 
deficit of 998 million baht in 1969. 

From 1968 to 1969 the gap between export receipts and import 
payments widened at the same time that the net surplus in the 
services account— which includes expenditures and receipts for 
freight and insurance, incomes from transportation, foreign travel, 
and investment, government expenditures, and miscellaneous serv- 
ices— declined from 6,149 million baht to 5,970 million baht. 

The drop in foreign exchange surplus on the services account 
resulted from a sharp decline in the net receipts from governmental 
expenditures that dropped from 5,094 million baht in 1968 to 
4,600 million baht, a drop of 11 percent. The diange largely repre- 
sented a decline in United States government military expenditures 
in Thailand. The net foreign exchange from freight and insurance 
also declined slightly. All other items in the services category en- 
joyed an increasing surplus during the year, but this was not of 
sufficient size to compensate for the decline in receipts from for- 
eign governments. Foreign exchange derived from the expenditures 
of businessmen and tourists, including United States troops on rest 
and recreation leave in Thailand, rose from 1,418 million baht in 
1968 to 1,600 million baht in 1969, whereas payments for Thai 
abroad, mostly students, increased only from 1,036 million baht to 
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1 080 million baht. During the year, receipts from official reserves 
deposited abroad also increased more th^ remittances of profits 
and dividends by foreign companies and interest payments on for- 

The net surplus in private and official transfer payments also 
declined from 1,668 million baht in 1968 to 1,308 rnillion baht in 
1969. Official transfer payments, which exceeded pnvate transfers 
from persons and institutions by a wide margin, included aid from 
the United States under development programs, aid under the 
Colombo Plan (see Glossary), aid from the United Nations spe- 
cialized agencies, and a Japanese yen reparations payment. 

The net inflow on the capital account dropped by a moderate 
amount, from 2,439 million baht to 2,302 million baht. The net 
receipts of private capital, which include working capital supplied 
by foreign firms to branches in Thailand, funds for construction 
and expansion of plants and buildings, and various Joans and 
credits, increased from 1,837 million baht to 2,178 milhon baht, 
net receipts of official capital, including long-term loans, dropped 
precipitously from 602 million baht to 124 million baht. 

As a result of the increasing deficit on current account and the 
declining inflow of funds on the transfer and capital accounts, 
ThaUand’s reserves of gold and foreign exchange dropped from 
19,172 million baht at the end of 1968 to 18,178 inillion baht at 
the end of 1969. The amount of reserves at that time was about 
sufficient to pay for imports for slightly more than eight months. 



DOMESTIC TRADE 

Because agriculture, forestry, hunting, and fishing provide occupa- 
tion and the means of living for a high proportion of the popula- 
tion-in 1960, 89 percent of the economicaUy active population 
was engaged in agriculture and kindred pursuits-many essential 
commodities are grown and consumed by the producer or distnb- 
uted only locally. Increasing production of a surplus for export, 
however, has provided money for the purchase of other articles 
most of which are imported and enjoy a reasonable measure of 
countryvdde distribution (see ch. 5, Living Conditions). Both dis- 
tribution and collection of commodities that enter into trade we 
centered in Bangkok, with the exception of a few export commodi- 
ties, such as rubber, tin, and glutinous rice, which are exported 

from points near production. . . a 

Domestic trade is mostly carried on by pnvate enterpnse. Accord- 
ing to the 1966 Census of Business Trade and Services the predom- 
inant form of legal organization was the individual proprietorship. 
Of the 290,487 commercial establishments registered in the whole 
kingdom at’ that time, 282,744 establishments, or 97 percent of the 
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total, were individual proprietorships. Establishments tend to be 
small in size of employment; almost two-thirds of the total em- 
ployed from two to four people, whereas only 98 establishments 
employed one hundred persons or more. About 30 percent of all 
commercial enterprises had gross annual receipts ranging from 

10.000 baht to just under 50,000 taht. There were, however, about 

33.000 with gross receipts or 1 million baht or more. Both men and 
women participate in domestic trade, women providing about 53 
percent of the commercial labor force. 

Although diverse ethnic groups have long been active in com- 
merce, in the late 1960s about 81 percent of all establishments were 
Thai in ownership. No information concerning the capital or gross 
receipts of establishments by nationality was available, however, 
and it was not possible to measure accurately the impact of other 
nationalities. The Chinese, who are the most important non-Thai 
group, were prominent in commerce before the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, and Chinese immigrants continued io turn to trade, 
partly because other occupations were closed to them and partly 
because of the lack of interest of the Thai. 

The Chinese are active in the export trade and are shopowners 
and street vendors; among other occupations, as shopowners, they 
sometimes act as private moneylenders also. The Chinese are of 
particular importance in Bangkok, where, according to a survey 
made in 1966, they constituted slightly more than 50 percent of 
the business population. Although some moves have been made to 
restrict the role of the Chinese in trade, in general, they are well 
accepted, and business relations are good. Indians and Japanese, as 
well as some Americans and Europeans, also participate in domestic 
trade in a small way. 

Structure of Trade 

Trade is carried on by a wide variety of commercial organizations; 
some are devoted exclusively to wholesale trade; others, exclusively 
to retail trade; and still others engaged in both wholesale and retail 
trade. Wholesale and retail enterprises also are combined with serv- 
ice organizations and, in some instances, retail outlets are connected 
with production centers. 



Wholesale Trade 

Of the total number of commercial establishments (slightly more 
than 290,000 were registered in the 1966 Census of Business Trade 
and Services), slightly less than 5,000 engaged in wholesale trade 
only. Other enterprises served dual distribution purposes. 

Wholesale firms located in the Bangkok and Thon Buri areas are 
agents for the sale of imported goods and, in some instances, im- 
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porting firms themselves serve as wholesalers. Domestically manu- 
factured goods are usually distributed through wholes^ers, al- 
though they are sometimes marketed directly by the manufacturer. 

Commodities coUected in the provinces for transportation to 
Bangkok or other urban areas are mostly agricultural. Their collec- 
tion from the producer is carried on by middlemen who send them 
to commission merchants in the urban center where they are sold to 
exporters or processors. Middlemen usually sell rice directly to rice 
millers or exporters because commission merchants do not have 
adequate storage facilities. Some perishable foods are sold at auc- 
tion in Bangkok. 

Retail Trade 

Retail goods are distributed by outlets that vary from highly 
sophisticated and modernized urban establishments to small general 
stores, itinerant peddlers, and door-to-door traders selling food. 
Rural needs are usually met by small general stores or by traveling 

sdlosniGn 

Almost every kind of retail outlet, ranging from modern super- 
markets to the traditional floating market, was represented in 
Bangkok. In addition to the ubiquitous small general store, about 
forty department stores served Bangkok and suburban areas in 
1970. Consumer needs were also filled by almost every kind o 
specialty shop, including dress shops, florists, jewelers, Jioe dealers, 
furniture shops, electric equipment shops, and many others. Several 
supermarkets had been opened in the area, and shops were mcreas- 
ing in suburban centers. Personal, technological, and professional 
services also were available in the metropolitan area. 

The floating market is a distinctive and picturesque feature o 
Bangkok. Very early in the morning, several hundred sampans, 
filled with fruits, flowers, and vegetables, congregate in one 
numerous canals to sell their produce to potential customers, both 
on the canal and on its bank. When the produce is sold, the sampans 
disperse, to return the following morning. 

Trade Promotion 

Trade is encouraged, and information concerning markets and 
products is spread by several means. Among them advertising is an 
important channel. Advertising is carried on through the press, 
radio, motion pictures, and outdoor highway signs. In 1970 about 
thirty general advertising agencies, some of them branches of for- 
eign firms, were located in Bangkok or vicinity. Agencies specializ- 
ing in outdoor advertising and in screen and television advertising 

were also in operation. . , i- 

Chambers of commerce organized along national Imes provide 



information and seek to promote the interest of their members by 
publication of trade letters, trade directories, and articles of inter- 
est. Associations of this nature consisted of the following: the 
American Chamber of Commerce in Thailand, the British Chamber 
of Commerce, the Chinese Chamber of Commerce, the Franco-Thai 
Chamber of Commerce, the German-Thai Chamber of Commerce, 
and the Japanese Chamber of Commerce, Bangkok. The Board of 
Trade of Thailand the the Thai Chamber of Commerce also pro- 
moted the interests of trade. In addition, associations, such as the 
Rice Exporters Association, were established along trade lines. 
Trade is also promoted by exhibits and fairs. 

TRANSPORTATION 

The transportation system consists of railroad, highway, water, 
and air facilities. The growth of production for the market and for 
processing industries, as well as the increasing mobility of the popu- 
lation, resulted in a need for expansion and modernization of all 
types of transportation facilities, a need that was recognized and 
incorporated as a goal of the Second Development Plan. Tradition- 
ally, the various sectors of transportation have developed inde- 
pendently. The government was aware of the need for coordination 
in the development of the fields of transportation to meet the 
demands of a changing economy efficiently and undertook a trans- 
port coordination study in mid-1968. No recommendation had 
been made available by the end of 1970, however. 

Waterways 

The inland waterways, concentrated mostly on the plains of the 
Chao Phraya River, north of Bangkok, constitute an interconnected 
network of rivers, canals, and branch streams that are navigable for 
shallow-draft craft. Historically, these waterways have formed the 
backbone of the country’s transportation system, but in the twen- 
tieth century they have become secondary in importance to rail- 
roads; many of the canals have been filled in to permit the construc- 
tion and expansion of highways. Nevertheless, nearly 80 percent of 
the rice crop is still moved to the mills via water, although the great 
fluctuation of water levels in the rainy and dry seasons handicap 
much of the river traffic. 

In the Central Lowland Region the Chao Phraya River, its tribu- 
taries, and a network of connecting canals are used by boats of all 
sizes throughout the year. In Bangkok the canals, locally called 
klongs, are so numerous that the city is often referred to as the 
Venice of the East. On the plains just north and northeast of the 
capital and in the city itself, much of the local trading activity takes 
place on shop-boats, which display their wares as they float down 



the many watercourses. Ayutthaya, a city about fifty miles north of 
Bangkok, is a well-known center of these floating markets. 

Farther north in the Chao Phraya River basin much nee is moved 
by water, although this area has fewer canals and the nvers are less 
suitable for water transport. During the fall harvest time empty 
boats are towed upstream from Bangkok by tugs, loaded with rice, 
and then floated downstream to mills in the capital whenever high 

water conditions prevail. .... j 

On the Khorat Plateau the Chi River and its tnbutanes are used 
for boat transport in similar manner. Traffic in this region however, 
is largely limited to the flood season in September and Octoter. 

In the Northern and Western Mountain Region, river travel is very 
limited Short boat trips are possible during the rainy season, al- 
though streams and creeks tend to flow in torrents. V^ually no 
river traffic is possible in the Southern Peninsula Region because of 

the short, precipitous nature of its streams. 

River traffic is exceedingly difficult on the Mekong River despite 
its great size and heavy flow. Passengers and goods are earned by 
river steamers from Nong Khai to Nakhon Phanom about 300 miles 
downstream. Below Nakhon Phanom, however, there are numerous 
dangerous rapids that are passable only to small boats during the 
period from May to August. 

Despite the long-time importance of waterways to the movement 
of goods and people in Thailand, up to 1970 little effort had been 
expended on their systematic development or maintenance, and 
facilities had been allowed to deteriorate. Investigation of the place 
of water transportation and the investment needed to unprove fa- 
cilities was included in the study of the transportation system. 



Railroads 

The railroads of Thailand are owned and operated by the^ate 
Railways of Thailand and consist of four main lines-the Northern 
Line, the Northeastern Line, the Easterii Line, and the Southern 
Line. All lines, except a small part of the Northern Lme out of 
Bangkok, which has a dual track, are single-tracked. , 

The Northern Line runs from Bangkok northward through the 
heart of the Central Lowland Region to Den Chai in the northern 
mountains. It then veers northwestward through Lamp^g and 
Lamphun to its terminus atChiengmai. The N ortheastem Lme pro- 
ceeds northeast ou); of Bangkok to Nakhon Ratchasima in the 
Khorat Plateau. It ,then divides into two sections, one contmuing 
east to Ubon Ratchathani near the Laotian border and the other 
crossing the plateaii, northward to Nong Khai on the Laoti^ border 
near Vientiane. A third section of this line branches off the b^ic 
system at Kaeng Khk about midway between Bangkok and Nakhon 
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Ratchisima. It goes northward to Ban Lam Narai then turns north- 
east and joints the main branch to Nong Khai at Bua Yai. The 
Eastern Line runs due east from Bangkok through Kabin Buri to 
Aranyaprathet on the Cambodian border. At this point it connects 
with the Cambodian system, providing a direct rail connection with 
Phnom Penh. 

The Southern Line is the country’s longest and most complex rail 
facility. It goes west out of Bangkok to Ban Pong, then turns south- 
ward and traverses the entire length of the Southern Peninsula Re- 
gion to Sungai Kolok on the Malaysian border. At its terminus it 
connects with the Malaysian system, affording through service all 
the way to Singapore. The Southern Line also contains several other 
elements. From Ban Pong a fairly new spur branches off northward 
to Suphan Buri, and another runs westward through Kanchanaburi 
to Nam Tok in the Bilauktaung Range. A third short spur runs from 
Bangkok to the coastal city of Samut Songkhram. In the southern 
part of the peninsula three lateral branches carry traffic across the 
peninsula. One of them runs from Surat Thani on the Gulf of 
Thailand to Phuket Island in the west; another goes from Nakhon Si 
Thammarat in the east, crosses the main line at Thung Song and 
continues on to Kantang on the Strait of Malacca. The third origi- 
nates at the gulf port of Songkhla, crosses the main line at Hat Yai, 
and then goes on to the Malaysian border near Sadao where it 
connects with the western Malaysian line and provides an alternate 
route to Singapore. 

In spite of the growing importance of the highway system, rail- 
road transportation remains important. Both passenger and freight 
loads increased from 1964 to 1967. The passenger load increased 
from slightly less than 44 million to 48 million, and freight from 4 
million tons to 5 million tons. In 1967 railroad lines with a total of 
approximately 2,353 miles were in operation. 

A plan for improvement of the railroad system is incorporated in 
the second Development Plan. The program calls for investment in 
rolling stock, the relaying of tracks, the replacement of buildings, 
and the improvement of maintenance equipment. 

Highways 

The highway system is influenced by the configuration of the 
land, the location of population centers, and the direction of trade. 
Since mountain ranges and rivers run north and south and Bangkok 
is the center of trade and population, major highways tend to run in 
a northerly or southerly direction from Bangkok, with secondary 
roads feeding into them laterally. 

Th6 highway network is composed of three classes of roads, pri- 
mary, secondary, and tertiary roads, which are provincial, or feeder, 
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oads. The Highway Department of the Ministry of Nation^ 
-elooment is responsible for the construction, improvement, and 
naintenance of all roads. Before 1963 each province was respon- 
lible for the construction and maintenance of its own roads but 
•eceived financial assistance from the centr^ government and tech- 
lical assistance from the Department of Public Works In 1964 
lowever, a reorganization took place with the purpose of improving 
oordination of investment and construction in the road system. 

An increase in the share of goods and people carried by highways 
characterized the change in structure of transportation m the 
1960s. The increase in motor vehicle registrations from 19bZ to 
1966, the latest year for which comprehensive information was 
available in 1970, indicated the growing importance of highways, 
although little quantitative information on the volume of passenger 
and freight cargo carried was to be had. Registration of passenpr 
foTpersonal use almost doubled from 1962 to 1966, rising 
from about 41,000 to 77,000. The number of pnvate vans and 
trucks registered more than doubled during the period, nsing from 
36 000 to 75,000; motorcycle registration more than quadrupled, 
rising from 38,000 to 159,000. The number of buses and taxis 
registered also increased, although not so significantly^Fragment^ 
information on registration of motor vehicles since 1966 indicated a 

continuing rise. . ^ u- u 

In 1966 there were: about 2,938 miles of primary roads, of which 
about 66 percent were paved; about 3,500 miles of secondary 
roads, oi which 40 percent were paved; and of about 4,375 miles of 
feeder roads, very few of which were paved. Although improvement 
of highways had been an important object of the First Deyelopnient 
Plan and considerable progress had been made dunng the period, 
the road network was inadequate to handle the growing volume of 
traffic; highway improvement was therefore accorded priority o 
investment in the Second Development Plan. 

The program projected for the period of the Second Development 
Plan included the construction of about 2,813 miles of roads. Pri- 
ority was given to provision of an adequate network of all-weather 
primary and secondary roads. The improvement of feedeyoads was 
riven serious but secondary consideration. The heart of the program 
consisted of the improvement or construction of three 
highways as part of the system linking Bangkok with the northern, 
northeitem, and southern regions of the country. To finance this 
part of the program, the government requested a lo^ from the 
World Bank. The loan, which was acted upon favorably in 1969, 

was the fourth loan from the World Bank ! 

highway system. Other loans had been granted in 1963, 1966, and 
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Air Transportation 



Thailand, a well-established crossroad in the international air-lane 
has a well-established air service provided by state- owned enter- 
prises. Domestic service is provided by the Thai Airways Company, 
Limited, and international service, by Thai Airways International, 
Limited (a joint venture with Scandinavian Airline System). A pri- 
vate airline, Varan Air-Siam Air Company, was granted organiza- 
tional privileges with tax-exemption inducements in 1968. This air- 
line has since acquired a DC— 4 for cargo operation on the Bang- 
kok-Hong Kong route and has obtained a permit to commence 
service to Honolulu and Los Angeles. This service is to be provided 
with aircraft and crew leased from Overseas National Airways. 

In 1968 there were more than twenty domestic airports including 
fields in all major cities in the country. Not more than half of the 
airports had paved runways or were equipped to receive the most 
modem planes. Because of the need for improved facilities to meet 
the need of increased passenger and freight traffic and technological 
changes, the Civil Aviation Department inaugurated a large-scale 
program for the construction of new provincial airports and the 
modernization of existing ones. The program included the construc- 
tion of an airport at Hat Yai in the southern province of Songkhla, 
the extension and improvement of the runways at Trang and Loei 
airports, and the building of a traffic control tower at Khon Kaen 
Airport. Additional provincial airports were in the planning stage. 

Thai Airways International, Limited, in 1970 reached eighteen 
destinations in thirteen countries. Within the general area more than 
one flight weekly is scheduled for Dacca, Bali, Seoul, New Delhi, 
Hong Kong, Taipei, Tokyo, Saigon, Manila, Singapore, Kuala Lum- 
pur, Penang, Djakarta, Rangoon, and Calcutta. Flights to Hong 
Kong are scheduled twice daily; there are ten flights weekly to 
Taipei and Singapcie and daily flights to Tokyo and Saigon. Bang- 
kok is a scheduled stop for many international lines. In 1970 
thirty-six international companies had landing rights at Bangkok; 
twenty-eight were using the airport facilities. 

The only international airport is located at Don Muang, just north 
of Bangkok. Don Muang airport belongs to the Royal Thai Air 
Force and is used for commercial purposes with its consent. Be- 
cause of the increasing volume of international passengers and 
freight, the civil aviation authority is planning a new international 
airport just east of Bangkok for civil air transportation only. The 
new facility is planned to accommodate the expected supersonic 
jets. In the meantime the Don Muang airport is being improved to 
take care of the large jets until such time as the new airport is 
constructed. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 

Trade is facUitated by a postal system of longstanding and by ^ 
)rganized telephone and telegraph system. Information provided by 
•adio and television stations also contributed to ^^e growth ^d 
jonduct of trade (see ch. 6, Education, Culture, and Public Infor- 

”fosW service was established in 1883, In 1968 there were 1,177 
post offices with about 9,000 employees. Of the total number o 
Offices, it was estimated that at least 1,000 were inadequately 
staffed and equipped, and their improvement over a period of twen- 
ty years was part of the general program for improvement of postal 
service. In 1968 a system of decentralization was being adopted m 

metropolitan areas to provide better service. j 

In addition to provision of the usual services of mailing letters and 
packages and selling stamps, the postal system sells money orders, 
which may be sent overseas, and handles international telegrams 
and cablegrams for most countries. At least 300 offices provide 

combined postal and telegraph services. ... f 

Telephone service is provided by the Telephone Organization of 
Thailand. In 1965 there were sixty-sbc telephone exchanges, and 
about 78,000 telephones were in use. In 1967 there were se>^nty- 
four telephone exchanges and slightly more than 98,000 telephones 
in use. The Telephone Organization planned to increase facilities 
from 1967 to 1971, particularly in metropolitan areas. Local sen^ 
ices are provided, and long distance service is available on a limited 
basis With the completion of the telecommunications system, 
which was underway in 1967, long distance service will be available 
on a nationwide basis. In addition to other forms of communi- 
cation, international service is available through the International 
Telecommunication Satellite Consortium, of which Thailand is a 
member. 
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SECTION IV. NATIONAL SECURITY 

CHAPTER 15 

NATIONAL DEFENSE AND INTERNAL 
SECURITY 

Conditions both of national security and of internal order were 
generally good and under control in mid-1970. No foreign power 
posed a direct threat to national existence, although the overthrow 
of Prince Norodom Sihanouk in Cambodia and subsequent Com- 
munist armed attacks on the new government there created fears 
that the disturbances might spread into Thailand, This was l<^ked 
upon as a real possibility because Communist subversive activity 
within the country was a problem of long standing that had been 
growing increasingly serious during the 1960s. . . j 

Three major areas, all of which were along or near the borders, 
were involved: the Northeastern Khorat Plateau Region, especially 
in the more remote districts of provinces facing Laos; the Southern 
Peninsula Region in areas near Malaysia; and the northern tier o 
provinces adjacent to Burma. The Communist problem was not 
generally considered to be an indigenous one but, rather, was be- 
lieved to be an externally directed effort and part of the overall 
Communist aggression in Southeast Asia. The movement was pre- 
dominantly controlled by Communist China, extensively assisted by 

North Vietnam and the Pathet Lao in Laos. 

Elsewhere in the country the people were generally law abiding 
and orderly. Habits of obedience and respect for authority were 
inculcated in the Thai by centuries of rule under monarchs whose 
authority was both secular and religious. The moral sanctions of 
Buddhism and the pressures for conformity in village communities 
where most of the people lived further reinforced tradition^ values 
placed on personal restraint and public harmony. Political coups, 
although frequent in the past, involved relatively little bloodshed; 
riots and public disturbances requiring large-scale police action were 
rare occurrences. 

The maintenance of public law and order was the primary re- 
sponsibility of the National PoUce Department, a subdivision of the 
Ministry of the Interior. This agency was also charged with support- 
ing the armed forces in any national emergency. The department 
controlled all police activity and exercised strong influence in prose- 



cutions in the courts and, therefore, in the application of the law. 
In 1970 the overall strength of police forces was estimated to be 
about 80,000 most of which were located in the metropolitan Bang- 
kok area and in the northeastern sections of the country, where the 
threat or subversion was strongest. 

Laws governing criminal behavior are contained in the Penal Code 
of 1956 as revised. The code is based mainly on French and British 
legal concepts but contains a trace of traditional Thai elements. The 
influence of Thai tradition is notably apparent in the character of 
the moral propositions and the general definition of public order set 
forth in the code. In addition to the formal criminal code, Thai 
citizens who are Muslims are held accountable to Islamic mles and 
usages. 

The administration of justice is carried out through courts of the 
Ministry of Justice. These courts are organized in a graded hier- 
archy, whose original jurisdictions are predicated on the seriousness 
of the alleged offenses they are called upon to adjudicate (see ch. 9, 
Political System and Values). Jury trials do not exist, and decisions 
are rendered by judges of the courts without assistance. Convicted 
offenders may appeal judgments against them, if desired, to the 
Supreme Court, which is the highest court in the land and whose 
determinations are final. 

The country’s military establishment consists of the Royal Thai 
Army (RTA); the Royal Thai Navy (RTN), including a corps of 
marines; and the Royal Thai Air Force (RTAF). The combined 
strength of these forces in 1970 was estimated to be approximately 

180.000. The RTA numbered almost 120,000, the RTN just over 

30.000, and the RTAF about 30,000 officers and men. All compo- 
nents were equipped with arms and materiel supplied by the 
United States and were trained in accordance with United States 
military concepts and practice. 

NATIONAL SECURITY AND DEFENSE FORCES 

For a people regarded by themselves and others as peaceable, the 
Thai have had much experience in warfare. From early times, with 
few exceptions, the country’s kings were military leaders, and the 
history of their reigns is replete with accounts of armed conflicts 
(see ch. 3, Historical Setting). 

Thailand’s history, in fact, has been an almost constant stmggle to 
maintain freedom and national identity, and emphasis has been 
placed on teaching this history as a basis for developing patriotism 
and a strong national spirit. This historical emphasis, coupled with 
the time-honored value of respect for authority, inculcated basic 
social attitudes in Thai youths that enable them to accept military 
life and become well-disciplined members of the armed forces. De- 
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spite this biickground, however, no military cult or wamor class had 
developed. Between wars the peasants went back to the land, and 
the few retainers and mercenaries who made up the permanent 
military establishment enjoyed no special privileges or prestige and 
exercised no particular influence in national life. 

Little was done to improve the professional quality or capabilities 
of the military establishment until after 1950, when the Thai en- 
tered into various assistance agreements with the United St.es, 
including a Military Assistance Program (MAP). Under MAP a com- 
prehensive modernization program was initiated based on United 
States advice, materiel assistance, and training. By 1970 these mea- 
sures had transformed the Thai armed forces into a modem estab- 
lishment with greatly improved capabilities for national defense and 

internal security. - mi. i j 4 . 

The acceptance of Western influences by the rulers of Thailand at 

the outset of the twentieth century significantly affected the role of 
the military. By the 1930s many officers had attended European 
military schools, where they learned not only military techniques 
but also new social and political patterns and concepts. 

Similarly, considerable numbers of civilians had studied abroad 
and were concerning themselves with liberalizing the governmental 
system. The civilian leaders enlisted support among some of the 
military, and the combination, in a coup d’etat in June 1932, 
brought about the transformation of the absolute monarchy into a 
constitutional institution. The military leaders were soon at odds 
with the new civilian prime minister. Ultimately, in June 1933 they 
seized power in a second coup. 

The pattern established by these events persisted with subsequent 
coups. All these shifts of power were carried out by military leaders 
assisted the the armed forces. Rather than being inspired by a wish 
to change the system of government, these appeared to be caused 
by rivalry between military leaders. A feature of these contests was 
that the achievement of high political office by an officer in some 
cases tended to weaken his personal connections and his influence 
within the military establishment. In the last coup (1958), Field 
Marshal Phibul Songgram was overthrown by a military group 
leaded by Field Marshal Sarit Thanarat, who died in 1963 and was 
succeeded by his deputy. Field Marshal Thanom Kittikachorn, who 
has continued the military regime ever since. 

Military leaders have exercised their authority in the name of the 
king and, while some have suspended, modified, or redr^ted the 
constitution, they have not formally challenged the constitution^ 
principle. They have shown little disposition to alter the basic poli- 
tical and economic order and have tended to work through existing 
governmental institutions. Civilian career officials ^pear to have 
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accepted without resentment the dominance of military men in the 
major executive positions of control. 

By 1967 the two most powerful men in the government were 
Field Marshal Thanom Kittikachorn and General Praphas Charusa- 
thira. In addition to occupying the principal political post of prime 
minister, Marshal Thanom was also supreme commander of the 
armed forces and minister of defense. General Praphas was deputy 
prime minister and concurrently deputy supreme commander of the 
armed forces, commander in chief of the Royal Thai Army, and 
minister of the interior. 

The armed forces, together with the National Police Department, 
have the threefold missions of maintainir;;; internal security, guard- 
ing the life and property of the citizenry, and guarding the country 
against external aggression. The most urgent of these missions in 
1970 was defense of the country against Communist-led insurgency. 
Thailand has also assumed limited military obligations as a result of 
membership in the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization (SEATO) 
and the United Nations. 

The army is responsible primarily for planning and directing mili- 
tary operations to oppose any threat to national security and with 
training and equipping the ground forces in accordance with these 
plans. The navy’s basic mission is to protect the seaward approaches 
to the country and to assist in the suppression of subversive activity 
in the maintenance of internal security. The air force is charged 
with providing tactical air support to ground and naval forces and 
to counterinsurgency units. It also coordinates civil and military 
aviation and provides technical training for civil air specialists. 

Armed Forces Organization 



High Command 

The 1968 Constitution declares that the king is the head of the 
Thai armed forces, but actually he has little direct military authori- 
ty. Functional control instead was exercised in 1970 by Marshal 
Thanom Kittikachorn in his triple role of prime minister, minister 
of defense, and supreme commander of the armed forces. In carry- 
ing out his duties. Marshal Thanom is advised by the Council of 
Ministers (the cabinet) and the National Security Council and is 
assisted by one deputy supreme commander (see fig. 5). 

The National Security Council advises the prime minister on sub- 
jects that pertain to national security and require cabinet approval 
or action. It consists of the prime minister as chairman; his deputy; 
the secretary general of the National Security Council; the ministers 
of defense, foreign affairs, the interior, communications, and fi- 
nance; and the supreme commander of the armed forces. The prime 
minister dominates the council, holding three of its authorized 
seats. 
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Figure 5. High Command of the Royal Thai Armed Forces, 1970 



The Ministry of Defense is charged with supervising the operation 
and administration of the army, the navy, and the air force and 
coordinates their policies with those of other governmental agencies 
concerned with national security. It is organized into the Office of 
the Secretary to the Minister, the Office of the Under Secretary, 
and the Supreme Command Headquarters. The Office of the Secre- 
tary to the Minister is concerned primarily with political affairs and 
with the preparation of matters to be considered by the Council of 
Ministers. The Office of the Under Secretary is responsible for func- 
tions not allocated to other offices in the ministry. 

The Supreme Command Headquarters is the most important in 
the military command structure and is responsible for maintaining 
the armed forces in a state of combat readiness. It is provided with 
administrative and general staff sections for exercising command 
over the three military services and also supervises certain special 
activities, projects, and schools (see fig. 6). 

The defense Council within the ministry advises the minister of 
defense on military matters, particularly those pertaining to draft 
laws, budget allocations, and the mobilization, training, and deploy- 
ment of the armed forces. It is composed of the minister (chair- 
man), the under secretary of defense and his deputy, the supreme 




Figure 6. Field Command of the Royal Thai Armed Forces, 1970 



comniander of the armed forces, the chief of staff of the supreme 
command, the commanders in chief of the three military services 
and their deputies, the chiefs of staff of the three services, and, not 
more than three additional general officers selected by the minister. 

Each of the three armed services is headed by a commander who 
is directly responsible to the supreme commander of the armed 
forces. Their functions are similar to those of their counterparts in 
the United States armed forces: the army chief of staff, the chief of 
naval operations, and the chief of the air force staff. Although the 
three services are equal under existing laws, the army in fact is the 
dominant component, and key positions in both the armed forces 
structure and other parts of the government are held by senior army 
officers. 

The Royal Thai Army 

The commander in chief of the Royal Thai Army (RTA) is 
charged with carrying out the directives and missions issued to him 
by the minister of defense. He is assisted by one deputy and two 
assistant commanders in chief, a chief of staff, and members of the 
army headquarters organization. Headquarters is formed into five 
general sections: general staff, special staff, technical staff, training 
staff, and area commands and combat forces. The functions and 
procedures of the general, special, and technical staffs are similar to 
those employed by the United States Army. 

The training staff is concerned with the overall educational and 
training activities of the RTA and the army reserve personnel. It is 
composed of four groups: the Army Field Forces, comparable to 
the United States Continental Army Command; the Army War Col* 



lege; the Command and General Staff College; and the Chulachom- 
klao Royal Military Academy. 

In addition to these groups, there is the Territorial Defense De- 
partment of the ministry, which plans and supervises the training of 
reserve personnel. Since organized reserve units are lacking, this 
department is concerned chiefly with supervising the military train- 
ing courses in schools anc' universities. 

TerritoriaUy, the RTA operates through regional area commands 
for both tactical and administrative purposes. Each area is divided 
into military circules, which are subdivided into military districts 
and provinces in which varying numbers of tactical and service units 
are stationed. The chain of command proceeds from the basic unit 
upward through military district and military circle headquarters to 
the area command headquarters and from them to the commander 
in chief of the army. 

Tactically, the RTA is organized into three infantry divisions and 
one regimental combat team supported by appropriate engineer, 
antiaircraft artillery, signal, and transportation battalions. The over- 
all strength of the RTA, including headquarters personnel, is about 
120,000 officers and men. 

The Royal Thai Navy 

The commander in chief of the Royal Thai Navy (RTN) is assisted 
■ by a deputy commander in chief and the chief of the naval general 

i staff. His highly centralized naval headquarters is divided into five 

i groups: general staff, special staff, logistics service, education, and 

1 naval operations. The functions of the first four of these groups are 

I roughly similar to those of corresponding groups in the RTA com- 

V mand structure. 

; The Naval Operations Group includes the Royal Fleet, the Royal 

\ Marines, and the Naval District. The commander in chief of the 

I Royal Fleet is responsible for the training, employment, and ad- 

j': ministration of the naval operating forces and for maintaining them 

[ in a state of combat readiness. The commander of the Royal Marines 

I is responsible for training and equipping the naval landing forces. 

[ The commander of the Naval District is responsible for administra- 

I tion and discipline at both the naval base of Bangkok and the one at 

I Sattahip, about seventy-five miles southeast of the capital. 

I The RTN has a total complement of about sixty vessels, the, major 

I ones of which are frigates, transports, armed gunboats, and patrol 

f craft. Other vessels include minesweepers, minelayers, landing ships 

1; and craft, oilers, and a variety of small craft. Including headquarters 

5 personnel and about 7,000 in the Royal Marines, the RTN has a 

I total strength of approximately 30,000 officers and men. There are 

no submarines, no naval air arms, and no aircraft carriers, but there 
f is a Royal Naval College at Paknam. 

I 
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The Royal Thai Air Force 

The Royal Thai Air Force (RTAF), under its own commander in 
chief, is a separate and coequal component of the defense establish- 
ment. The commander in chief, aided by a vice commander in chief 
and a deputy commander in chief, is responsible for organizing, 
training, and equipping the RTAF and for coordinating its opera- 
tions with those of the army and the navy to attain a united defense 
of the kingdom. The command structure consists of five groups; 
RTAF headquarters, special service, logistic support, education, and 
combat. 

The RTAF Headquarters Group consists of the Office of the 
Commander, the Don Muang Air Base, and seven directorates that 
perform the usual general staff functions. The Special Service 
Group is composed of two directorates, welfare and civil aviation, 
the latter being concerned with coordinating the activities of civil 
and military aviation. The Logistics Support Group and the Educa- 
tion Group carry out the normal supply and training missions com- 
mon to a service headquarters. 



The main source of personnel for the armed forces is conscrip- 
tion, which is administered for all services by the army in accord- 
ance with provisions of the Military Sewice Act of 1954. The main 
source of manpower is basically the ethnic Thai, who constitute 
close to 90 percent of the total population; but all ethnic groups are 
equally liable to service. Most inductees come from rural areas and 
are reliable, hardy, physically fit, adaptable, and capable of per- 
forming military duties in a creditable manner. They are accus- 
tomed to working outdoors in tropical heat, humid climate, and 
monsoonal rains; are predominantly Buddhist; and possess a keen 
interest in learning and developing new skills. The average conscript 
accepts his military obligations as a patriotic duty. 

Under the law all male Thais must register when they become 
eighteen years of age but are not liable for compulsory service until 
they reach twenty-one. At that time they are notified to report for 
a physical examination to determine whether or not they are fit for 
military duty. On the basis of this examination they are divided 
into four categories: those who are fully qualified to service in 
combat units; those who are partially disabled and eligible for duty 
in service units only; those with minor correctable defects deferred 
until the next callup; and those who are physically disqualified and 
exempt. 

In addition to exemption for physical reasons, priests and monks. 
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career teachers, cadets attending the military academies, persons 
undergoing military training (men of draft age may enlist before 
being called up), students in certain technical courses, and persons 
convicted of a crime with a penalty of ten years’ imprisonment are 
also freed from draft obligations. Waivers are also granted under the 
law in cases of personal hardship, such as to men whoj are the sole 
support of parents or minor children and to students in the later 
stages of their education. 

The total induction each year averages about 30,000 men, far less 
than the total available. Because the supply does outstrip the need, 
exemptions and waivers are granted liberally, and only men in the 
best physical condition are selected for service. Those who are se- 
lected are customarily sent to the nearest army, navy, or air force 
installation where the need is greatest. At these places they are 
assigned to units for training and then to appropriate elements for 
duty. 

Active duty in one of these services is for two years, after which 
the individual is released and goes into unassigned reserve status for 
an additional twenty-three years. During this period of reserve serv- 
ice he is liable to recall at any time the need arises. The priority of 
recall is based on age, the youngest reserves being reinducted first. 

Noncommissioned officers (NCO) are, in most cases, former con- 
scripts who have reenlisted to make the military service a career. On 
the basis of efficient performance they are selected to attend an 
NCO school and upon graduation are returned to their units in their 
new status. A limited number of NCOs also are procured by placing 
graduates of the reserve training programs conducted by the Terri- 
torial Defense Department of the Ministry of Defense on active 
duty. 

The officer corps of the armed forces is generally composed of 
graduates of the service academies and of officer candidate schools. 
It also includes a small number of reserve officers who have com- 
pleted courses given to Reserve Officer Training Corps students in 
colleges and universities and decide to make a career in one of the 
armed forces. A few officers with special qualifications have been 
commissioned directly from civilian life. 

The grade and rank structures of the three armed services are 
similar to those of comparable components of the United States 
forces. The king grants all commissions, and appointments to non- 
commissioned grades are authorized by the minister of defense. 

Military Budget 

Steps taken by the government to strengthen the Thai military 
posture are reflected in the steady rise of the military budget. Be- 
tween 1962 and 1965 it rose an average of more than 8 percent to 
the equivalent of about US$92.5 million. In 1966 the rise was more 
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than 12 percent to US$104.4 million. Since 1966 it has continued 
its upward trend until in 1970 the budget reached a value estimated 
to be over US$235 million. The army’s share of the budget has 
generally exceeded that of the navy and the air force combined. 



Training 

Training of the Thai armed forces has increased in scope and 
intensity since the implementation of the United States Military 
Assistance Program (MAP) in 1950. With MAP support and the 
guidance of the United States Military Advisory Group, weapons 
were replaced by modern armament, and increased fund outlays 
were made for training purposes. Training facilities were expanded, 
military instruction courses in the United States were made avail- 
able to Thai officers, and conventional training was augmented by 
intensified programs dealing with counterinsurgency. 

In the army new conscripts customarily undergo a sixteen-week 
recmiting program. The first eight weeks are devoted to basic train- 
ing and the second eight weeks to more advanced branch and spe- 
cialist training. This is followed by an annual unit training cycle 
that lasts the rest of the year. 

The annual unit training cycle proceeds in three phases. About 
two months are allocated for training and testing in squad, section, 
and platoon tactics. The second phase of company- and battalion- 
level exercises follows progressively, and the cycle usually ends with 
some form of regimental or combined maneuver. 

In the navy basic training lasts for eight to eleven weeks, depend- 
ing on the ultimate assignment of the individual. The course is 
devoted to the elementary aspects of seamanship, navigation, ord- 
nance and gunnery, and damage control. Recruite in the Royal 
Marines also attend the normal naval basic training course, but 
those selected for advanced training receive an additional eight 
weeks of training in special amphibious warfare along counterin- 
surgency lines. 

Naval unit training is generally conducted at the naval squadron 
level. Shipboard drills, including team gunnery and other underway 
training, take place throughout the entire training cycle. Underway 
training for fleet units is also maintained throughout the training 
year. Unit and advanced training in the Royal Marines encompass 
a thirty-six week cycle and is considered to be excellent, particu- 
larly with respect to special operations and countermsurgency tech- 
niques. 

Air force training is basically the same as that of the United States 
Air Force. Upon completion of their basic training, remits are 
selected for more advanced programs. Flight training (primary and 
advanced) was conducted at the Nakhon Ratchasima airbase in the 
northeast but in 1970 was being transfened to a new facility in 
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Nakhon Fathom Province. The predominant portion of air technical 
training takes place at the school complex situated at Don Muang 
Air Base. 

More advanced and specialized individual training is provided by 
the many formal schools of the armed forces. No single command 
or staff agency exercises general supervision over all the various 
schools, as this function is decentralized to the commanders in 
chiefs for the schools in their services. Matters affecting the whole 
system of military education and problems of coordination between 
schools, however, are usually resolved within the Directorate of 
Education and Research at Supreme Command Headquarters. This 
directorate also supervises the operation of the combined and 
special service schools, such as the National Defense College, the 
Armed Forces Staff College, the Military Technical Training School, 
sponsored by the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization (SEATO), 
and the Armed Forces Academies Preparatory School. 

The National Defense College at Bangkok is the highest level mili- 
tary school in the country. Its ten-week course, conducted for 
about forty high-ranking civilian officials and senior military police 
officers each year, covers military, political, and economic subjects. 
Its principal objective is to encourage understanding between mili- 
tary and civilian officials in planning and directing national security 
interests. 

The Armed Forces Staff College, also at Bangkok, is the second 
highest military school. It has an annual enrollment of about 
thirty-five senior officers selected from the three armed services. 
The school’s aim is to produce senior general staff officers qualified 
to serve on joint or combined staffs. 

The SEATO-sponsored Military Technical Training School offers 
a three-year course designed to provide NCOs with specialty train- 
ing in technical fields. Its subjects include automobile mechanics, 
engineering and construction, radio and telecommunications main- 
tenance, and electronics. 

The Armed Forces Academies Preparatory School in Bangkok 
provides two years of premilitary instruction to selected youths 
expecting to enter one of the service academies or the National 
Police Academy. Candidates for admission must be between the 
ages of fifteen and nineteen and possess a secondary school educa- 
tion or its equivalent. They are chosen in competitive examination, 
and usually there are more than fifteen applicants for each of the 
250 vacancies that are available each year. 

Each of the three armed services operates its own service aca- 
demy, of which the army’s Chulachomklao Royal Military Aca- 
demy is the largest and oldest. These service academies serve as the 
principal sources of junior officers for the three services. The course 
of instruction in each is five years, and graduating classes are fairly 
uniform at about 175 each. 
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The army, the navy, and the air force also maintain separate 
command and general staff colleges to train selected officers of the 
rank of major or its equivalent in advanced military tactics and 
general staff techniques. For certain officers of the army and navy, 
generally colonels and captains, respectively, provision is made for 
advanced study and preparation for higher command at their sepa- 
rate war colleges. 

NCO schools exist throughout the armed forces to provide tech- 
nical specialists as required. These schools are oriented primarily 
toward career enlisted men and offer courses of varying length in 
vocational specialties. In all three services some academic instruc- 
tion along technical lines is made available to junior officers before 
certain assignments. 

A sizable number of selected officers from all armed forces are 
sent abroad to the United States each year to attend special courses 
and to receive advanced technical training. Others are assigned to 
United States units operating in the Pacific area for observer train- 
ing under operational conditions. 



Logistics 

The focal point for all armed forces logistics matters is the Direc- 
torate of Joint Logistics (J— 4) within Supreme Command Head- 
quarters. This office acts as a planning and coordinating staff for 
the three services and as the principal liaison channel for all con- 
tacts with foreign aid missions. Actual procurement and allocation 
of arms, equipment, and supplies, however, rest with the individual 
service commanders who control the facilities and support units 
within their forces. 

A very heavy percentage of the armed forces materiel require- 
ments must be acquired from outside sources. The bulk is furnished 
by the United States and flows through MAP channels. In each 
military service a senior staff element has overall responsibility for 
logistic services, but most of the actual functions are carried out by 
the technical services (quartermaster, ordnance, signal, transporta- 
tion) or their equivalents. 

Awards and Decorations 

Formal honors and symbols of merit occupy an important place 
in the Thai tradition, and all military personnel receive and wear 
awards and decorations with great pride. The Thai government 
grants numerous awards, and outstanding acts of heroism, courage, 
and meritorious service receive quick recognition by superiors (see 
table 14). There are no awards or decorations for Thai military 
personnel that are peculiar to any one of the three services. 
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Military Justice 

The military justic system of the Thai armed forces is adminis- 
tered by the minister of defense through his Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral Department, which supervises the various military courts of the 
army, navy, and air force. In structure and procedures the system 
follows United States practice. 

All serious cases are tried by the appropriate courts, which are 
divided into three categories: the courts of first instance, including 
those operated by military units as well as the formal courts within 
the various regions, provinces, and at Bangkok; the Military Appeal 
Court; and the Military Supreme Court. The last two courts are 
located in the capital, and their judges are appointed by royal de- 
cree. The authority to appoint judges of the various military courts, 
however, is delegated to the minister of defense and the appropriate 
military commanders. In time of war a military court may be estab- 
lished when necessary by any ranking commanding officer who has 
at least one army battalion or an equivalent naval or air force ele- 
ment under his command. 

The types of punishment meted out to convicted officers and 
men alike may range from reprimand to death. In time of war 
desertion, surrender to the enemy, treason, and murder usually 
carry the death penalty. All sentences, however, are subject to pos- 
sible reduction by the reviewing authority, and death sentences are 
automatically postponed for sixty days to permit petitioning for 
clemency to the king, who is empowered to pardon any convicted 
person. 

Thailand is a signer of the 1949 Geneva Convention dealing with 
prisoners of war. In keeping with this obligation, the government 
enacted a law in 1955 providing in effect that all rules and regula- 
tions of the convention w'ould take precedence over any conflicting 
Thai laws concerning prisoners. 

THE POLICE SYSTEM 

The National Police Department is a unitary agency having exclu- 
sive responsibility for performing all police missions for the entire 
country. Its components include the National Police Department 
headquarters at Bangkok, the Provincial Police, the Metropolitan 
Police, the Criminal Investigation Bureau, and the Education Bur- 
eau. The organization is quasi-military in character, and all ranks 
except the lowest (constable) correspond to military ranks. The 
annual police budget has been increasing steadily, rising from the 
equivalent of about US$45 million in 1967 to a value estimated to 
approach US$60 million in 1970. 

In addition to the regular components and still within tiie Minis- 
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try of the Interior but outside the National Police Department, 
there is a Volunteer Defense Corps under the supervision of the 
Department of Local Administration. This completely volunteer 
org^ization is a part-time militia, which functions as an auxilia^ 
police force to supplement security measures at the village level. In 
time of full emergency, this force of over 20,000 nien woijd e 
expanded and mobilized as a reserve force to serve under the Minis- 
The formal functions of the National Police Department include 
more than the enforcement of laws and the apprehension and in- 
vestigation of offenders. The department also bears responsibi ity 
for the internal security of the country under conditions of l^s 
than full insurgency. In case of invasion all components ottne 
police system, except the Metropolitan Police, are expected to 
mobilize and bear the brunt of fighting until the army can deploy 
its forces to the field. In case of war, the mobilized police units 
would be placed under the Ministry of Defense and would serve 
with but would not be incorporated into, military formations. 

Because the counterinsurgency role of the police has tecome in- 
creasingly important, conventional police missions have been modi- 
fied to include greater cooperation with representatives of otl^r 
government agencies. Realizing that the betterment of local condi- 
tions reduces dissatisfaction and the subversive potential m de- 
pressed areas, the usual police security efforts have been augmented 
by assigning teams of economic and sociological specialists to oper- 
ate and improve living standards in rural areas. 

National Police Department Headquarters 

The National Police Department headquarters administers all 
components of the police system. It is headed by a director gener^, 
who holds the rank of general and who is aided by two deputy 
directors general and one assistant director general, all of whom are 
lieutenant generals. The comprehensive scope of the functions per- 
formed by the headquarters is indicated by its numerous divisions, 
bureaus, an offices. In addition to the usual headquwters adminis- 
trative sections, it includes divisions dealing with legal affairs, prose- 
cution, finance, supplies, research and planning, immigration, alien 
registration, tax controls, communications, technical services, medi- 
cal services, welfare, crime detection, and matters affecting foreign 
nationals. It also has an inspector general’s office directly respon- 
sible to the director general. 

Provincial Police 

The Provincial Police, which includes the Border Patrol Policy, 
constitutes the largest compone*^iqlr>he National Police Depart- 
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ment in terms of both manpower and geographic responsibility. The 
forces are charged with providing police services and protection to 
every city and town in Thailand except the metropolitan Bangkok 
area and to every rural area. Rural areas contiguous to national land 
borders are the unique responsibilities of the Border Patrol Police. 
The Provincial Police bear the brunt of law enforcement activities 
and in many cases are the principal representatives of the central 
government’s authority. 

The Provincial Police are headed by a commissioner who reports 
directly to the director general of the National Police Department. 
The country is divided administratively into nine police regions of 
varying size, ranging from six to eleven provinces each. Each region 
is headed by a commander who operates out of his own regional 
headquarters to control the administration, operation, and training 
of forces in his territory. Each province in a region is in charge of a 
police superintendent who supervises the operation of all police 
units and of all district police stations and substations in his area. 

Since 1966 two new types of specialized forces have been de- 
veloped to improve village security and to suppress insurgency. At 
the village level, units of twelve to fifteen men, selected from the 
village at large or from members of the Volunteer Defense Corps, 
are formed to augment police security operations. The units func- 
tion under the regular Provincial Police, from whom they receive 
their training and equipment. The second type of specialized force 
involves larger units of about fifty men assigned to, and controlled 
by, each regional police headquarters. After receiving special 
counterinsurgency training, they are stationed at headquarters as 
highly mobile, quick-reaction forces to reinforce police units in 
trouble areas. 

The Border Patrol Police, although an integral part of the Provin- 
cial Police, operate with a great deal of autonomy, usually main- 
taining a separate headquarters, in the region to which they are 
assigned. They are responsible for the maintenance of law and order 
and the protection of the borders against smuggling, illegal entry, 
infiltration of subversive elements, and banditry. They are also 
charged with the support of civic action projects and counterin- 
surgency programs. 

The basic operating unit is the line platoon of thirty men de- 
ployed to the field and supported by one or more heavy weapons 
platoons stationed at area headquarters as a mobile reserve support 
force. There is also a special police aerial reinforcement unit to 
transport these units where needed. 

In support of civic action programs the Border Patrol Police oper- 
ate over 150 schools in remote areas and construct many others for 
civilian operation. They have built small airstrips for communica- 
tions and the movement of supplies, established medical aid sta- 
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tions, and dispensed limited assistance in agricultural projects 
Working among ethnic minorities, they have coated " 

centers complete with dispensaries, trading facilities, and schools. 

Metropolitan Police 

The Metropolitan Police are assigned the responsibility of pro- 
viding all police service for the capital city of Bangkok and its 
immediately surrounding area. Organizationally the ^ 

Police Force is divided into three areas, which are the northern 
Bangkok, the southern Bangkok and the Thon Bun divisions. To- 
geTher they are manned by some 6,000 officers and men in about 
forty precincts, which are patroUed on a twenty-four-hour b^is. 

Other elements of the Metropolitan Police are in the Tr^fic Po- 
lice Division; the Police Fire Brigade; and mobile patroj, dog, 

juvenile aid, and building safeguard components. The Tr^fic Pohce 

Division, in addition to traffic control, provides mounted escorts 
and guards of honor for the king and serves as a not control force 
to prevent unlawful demonstrations and disperse unruly crowds. 

The Criminal Investigation Bureau 

The Criminal Investigation Bureau is charged with helping local 
police, both provincial and metropolitan, in preventing and sup- 
pressing crimes and in minimizing activities that threaten 
security. It also controls most of the specidized units, such w Je 
Railway Police, the Marine Police, the Highway Patrol, ^d the 
Forestry Police. It has jurisdiction over the whole country, in- 

cludin2 ths capitel &T6&. 

In addition to directing the special police forces (railway, 
highway, and forestry), which enforce laws in areas mdicated by 
their names, the bureau has five other divisions and offices for 
modem police work. The Crime Suppression Division conducts m- 
vestigations of criminal offenses everywhere and has an emergency 
unit to take care of disorders, sabotage, counterfeiting, cheating and 
fraud, gambling, narcotics use, secret societies, and a^inal wsocia- 
tions The Special Branch Division carries out activities that are 
obscure because they deal with classified information and ^ not 
publicized. The Criminal Record Office collects and maintains rec- 
ords, including dossiers and fingerprints of 

persons suspected of wrongdoing. The Scientific Det^tion 

Laboratory U a well-equipped facility cap^le of 
forms of chemical nd physical analysis required for scientific cnme 
detection work. The Licenses Division registers and hcenses fire- 
arms, vehicles, gambling, hotels, and various other shops and enter- 
prises as required by law. 
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The Education Bureau 



The Education Bureau is responsible for police education and 
training and for improving the efficiency of all police personnel. It 
discharges is mission through the operation of the Police Officers’ 
Cadet Academy at Sam Phran, the Detective Training School in 
Bangkok, the Noncommissioned Officers’ Training School at Bang 
Khen, the Metropolitan Police Training School at Bang Khen, and 
four provincial police training schools at Nakhon Fathom, Lam- 
pang, Nakhon Ratchasima, and Yala. 

In addition to these schools, the Education Bureau also supervises 
a training center operated by the Border Patrol Police at Phitsar u- 
lok to retrain its line platoons in countersubversive techniques and 
in the conduct of counterinsurgency operations in jungle areas. It 
further supervises four chaiya (victory) centers established by the 
Provincial Police at Chiengmai, Udon Thani, Nakhon Ratchasima, 
and Pattani to familiarize and train regular provincial police per- 
sonnel in modern counterguerrilla concepts. 



The Criminal Code of 1956 is the basic body of laws governing 
criminal behavior and how to deal with it. Its provisions incorporate 
features taken from French, English, Italian, Japanese, and Indian 
sources but retain a trace of traditional Thai elements. 

The code begins by defining numerous terms, such as fraudulent, 
assault, and official documents, and then provides instructions for 
the application of the criminal law, including explanations regarding 
penalties, criminal liability, principals, accessories, and judgments. 
The code also specifies the actions to be taken in the case of re- 
peated offenses and of offenses that involve violations of more than 
one provision of the law. 

Twelve types of felonies are listed. The first category consists of 
crimes against the security of the kingdom, including crimes against 
the royal family, against the internal and external security of the 
state, and against maintaining friendly relations with foreign states. 
Crimes relating to public administration, such as malfeasance in 
office and crimes against public ofHcials, form a second category. 
Crimes relating to justice, such as perjury or crimes against the 
police or the judiciary, constitute a third major group. Other felo- 
nies include crimes against religion; crimes against public peace and 
security; crimes relating to false money and counterfeiting seals, 
stamps, and documents; crimes against trade, including the use of 
false weights and measures and misrepresentations of goods; sexual 
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offenses; crimes against the person; crimes against liberty and repu- 
tation, such as false imprisonment, kidnapping, and libel; cnmes 
against property; and such offenses as misappropriation and the 
receipt of stolen property. 

The code also lists a wide assortment of petty offenses that ^e 
classed as misdemeanors. Misdemeanors are officially defined as vi^ 
lations punishable by imprisonment for not more than one month 
or a fine not exceeding the equivalent of US$60 or both. 

Five penalties are reognized by the code: death, imprisonment, 
detention (restricted residence), fines, and forfeiture of property 
the state. The death sentence is mandatory for murder or attempt^ 
muider of any member of the royal family or for any offense likely 
to endanger the life of the king, murder of a public or 

anyone assisting a public official in the performance of his duty, 
murder committed in perpetrating another offense or to escape 
punishment, matricide or patricide, premeditated murder, or mur- 
der accompanied by torture. Other murders may be punishable by 
death but usually involve only imprisonment. Execution is by firmg 
squad; sentences to life imprisonment normally expire in twenty 

years, which is the maximum prison term. . - , 

Children under eight years of age are not subject to cnminal 
penalties; juveniles between the ages of seven and fifteen are not 
subject to fine or imprisonment but may be restricted to ^eir 
homes, placed on probation, or sent to a vocational trainmg school. 

Such juvenile delinquents may simply be admonished by the court 
and released, or the parents may be required to show that they l^e 
taken measures to ensure against repeated violations for ^ much as 
three years and to pay a sum not exceeding the equivalent of 
US$50 in compensation for damages caused by the delinquent with- 
in this period. Offenses committed by minors over fourteen but not | 

over seventeen years of age may be penalized by fines or penods of | 

confinement, the length of which is one-half of those prescnbed for j 
adults committing the same crimes. ‘ 



(Mminal Courts 

Criminal cases or points of criminal law come before three types 
of courts: any of the various types of courts of the first instance in 
the provinces, the Court of Appeals in Bangkok, and Supreme 
Court, also in Bangkok (see ch. 9, Political System and Values). 

None of these courts employ the jury system; mminal tnals »e 
heard by one or more judges, the number depending on the gravity 
of the charge. Subject to juridical regulations esteblished by the 
Supreme Court, trial procedure is left to the discretion of the pre- 

The independence of the judiciary is prescribed by the Constitu- 
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tion, but there are limiting factors. Actually, the executive branch 
may establish or abolish courts on the recommendation of the De- 
partment of Justice. Moreover, the Judicial Service Commission ap- 
pointed by the king is charged with recruiting, appointing, trans- 
ferring, or removing judges. Also, judges salaries are included in the 
budget of the Ministry of Justice, which is voted annually by the 
National Assembly. 

Judges are recruited through competitive examinations held an- 
nually. Successful candidates are placed on probationary status and 
receive judicial training for one year before they are eligible for 
appointment to full judgeships. There is a progressive system of 
promotion until retirement at age sbcty. Judges are not regarded as 
civil servants and are not subject to civil service controls. 

Criminal Procedures 

Responsibility for the administration of criminal law is divided 
between the Ministry of the Interior and the Ministry of Justice. 
The National Police Department in the Ministry oI the Interior is 
charged with detecting and investigating crimes, with collecting evi- 
dence, and with brining the accused before the court. The Public 
Prosecution Department, also in the Ministry of the Interior, repre- 
sents the state in criminal proceedings and conducts the prosecu- 
tion. The Ministry of Justice supervises the operation of the courts. 

The first step in a criminal case is a preliminary investigation 
carried out by a police officer. Searches of the houses or persons of 
suspects and others thought to be implicated may be made. War- 
rants for these searches are required and to be valid must state the 
reason for the search, the identity of the person or place to be 
searched, the name and official position of the officer making the 
search, and the nature of the offense charged. 

Similar procedures apply for arrest warrants, but a senior police 
officer may make an arrest without a warrant when the offense is of 
a serious nature, when the violator is taken in flagrante delicto, or 
when he is found in possession of a weapon or instrument com- 
monly used for criminal purposes. Private citizens may arrest with- 
out warrant anyone caught in the act of committing a serious crime. 

An arrested person must be taken promptly to a police station, 
where the arrest warrant is read and explained to him. He may then 
be held or released on bail. The provisions for bail and security are 
defined by law. 

Following an arrest, a further and more detailed investigation of 
the case is made, but it may not begin until the ccsnplainant— the 
state or a private individual— has submitted and signed a full bill of 
particulars. At the beginning of this phase the accused must be 
warned that any statement he makes may be used against him in 
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court. Threats, promises, or coercion may not be used by the in- 
vestigator to induce the accused to make self-incriminating state- 
ments. 

When the investigation has been completed, a report is filed with 
the public prosecutor, who then prepares an indictment, a copy of 
which must be given to the accused or to his counsel. The aU^ed 
violator is then haled into court to enter his plea of guilty or not 
guilty. Based on this plea and the evidence that has been developed, 
the decision to accept the case for Uial or to dismiss all charges lies 
with the judge. 

Trials are normally held in open court, and the accused is pre- 
sumed to be innocent until proved guilty. If the defendent has no 
counsel and wishes to be represented, the court will appoint a de- 
fense attorney. During the trial the accused or his counsel may 
cross-examine prosecution witnesses and reexamine defense wi^ 
nesses. He may also refr.se to answer questions or to give evidence 
that mi^t be incriminating. At the cofKlusion of the argument the 
court is usually recessed while the judge arrives at his decision; it 
must, however, be reconvened within three days and the judgment 
read to the accused in open court. The presiding judge, after an- 
nouncing the sentence, frequently cancels half of it if the accused 
has confessed to his crimes. If the convicted person wishes to ap- 
peal, he must do so within fifteen days. The case is then transferred 
to the Court of Appeals, which may reverse or reduce the senterKe 
but cannot increase the penalty imposed by the original trial court. 



Published crime statistics are virtually nonexistent because the 
National Police Department, which is responsible for computing 
annual crime rates and indices in each province, does not release its 
findings. The Ministry of Justice, however, publishes yearly sum- 
roariC'S of convictions in the courts of first instance, which provide 
indication of the relative number and types of crimes committed. 
From them it appears that the most common offenses are those 
against public ^^ministration, those against public justice, those in- 
volving riot and general violence, libel and slander, murder and 
assault, theft and armed robbery, and a variety of petty offenses. 

The most serious, although not the most numerous, crimes are 
offenses against the royal family or against the state (particularly 
those directly affecting national security), assassination of a public 
official, or any murder involving cruelty or torture. The most preva- 
lent, after violations of the antigambling laws, are thefts and contra- 
ventions of the narcotics and excise laws. 

In general, organized crime is rare except for the illicit trade in 
opium, which persists in spite of the progress of police reforms. In 
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Bangkok and some of the larger towns, the activity of gangs, mosUy 
youths, seems to be giving the authorities increasing concern. 
Mounting insurigency has also given rise to offenses against the state 
and those involving general violence. 

The highest incidence of crime appears to be in the group under 
twenty-five years of age, whose members constitute almost half of 
all persons committed to prison. Most of these young offenders 
come from the tenement districts of Bangkok and include a high 
proportion classed as hooligans. 

Insurgency 

Insurgency is one of the most pressing problems facing law and 
order authorities in Thailand. It occurs primarily in the remote 
provinces of the Northeastern Khorat Plateau Region, in the South- 
ern Peninsula Region adjacent to Malaysia, and in the northern tier 
of provinces facing Burma, The problem is mote extensive in the 
northeast than in the other two areas. This region is the poorest 
part of the nation; cut off from Bangkok by rough terrain and poor 
communications, it has long evidenced discontent ^d dissatisfac- 
tion with the lack of interest shown by earlier Thai governments. 
Also, the people there have a strong ethnic link with the neigh- 
boring Laotians and have developed a fairly extensive and homo- 
geneous river culture with them. Furthermore, about 40,000 refu- 
gees who fled from Vietnam during the Indochina War (1940-54) 
are located in the region and have remained unassimilated. 

The Communists have attempted to exploit these dissaUsfactions 
by all means possible. Propaganda broadcasts have been constant, 
agents have been infiltrated from Laos, Thai natives have been sent 
to Hanoi and Peking for guerrilla training, revolutionary movements 
have been fostered, and small bands of armed dissidents have been 
organized in scattered jungle areas. These gradually increased 
their activities, and many incidents of terrorism, assassinations, and 
armed clashes with Thai security forces have taken place. In 1970, 
especially after the coup in Cambodia that deposed Prince Noro- 
dom Sihanouk and after Communist forces launched open war 
against the new government, these incidents increased. Estimates of 
the number of armed dissidents in northeast Thailand vary greatly, 
but there are probably only 1,500 that are fully organized, with 
support from several times that number of followers and sympa- 

thizers. ♦ r 

In the south the problem of active subversion is smaller but ot 

nearly equal intensity. The insurgents number 600 to 800 and are in 
part ethnic survivors of tlie 1958-60 guerrilla war in Malaysia who 
sou^t sanctuary on the Thai side of the border. Their effort is 
fostered a. id controlled by the rather small Communist Party of 
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Malaysia, which is linked with the Communist activity in the north* 
east. The actual number of sympathizers and supporters is unknown 
but may be as high as 25,000. Ilie Malaysian government is cooper- 
ating with the Thai police in launching joint counterinsurgency 
operations and improving the security of the area. 

Communist agitation, recruiting, and organization in northern 
Thailand are associated with the 250,000 rather primitive, staunch- 
ly independent hill peoples, who have little loyalty to, or contact 
with, the central government. Most of these peoples are involved in 
the illegal growing and marketing of opium and in illicit cutting of 
teakwood. Shan and Karen tribesmen in rebellion against the Bur- 
mese government also move back and forth across the bottler and 
add to the problem. 

There are also more than 3,000 organized Chinese Nationalist 
exile troops which operate rather freely in the northern area. 

Pushed out of southern China when the Communists took over in 
1949, they have refused repatriation to Taiwan, which was arranged 
earlier for a larger number. Their principal income reportedly comes 
from serving as armed escort units for the opium caravans moving 
southward. 

Smuggling and Black Marketing 

Smuggling and black marketing deprive the government of much- 
needed revenue, and the cost of controlling these activities is a 
considerable loss to the national economy. The principal clandes- 
tine trade is in opium, heroin, and other narcotics. Thailand is a 
source of some opium, but much larger quantities are brought in 
from Southern China, Burma, and Laos. Thai authorities are greatly 
concerned about the traffic, and periodic drives are undertaken to 
suppress it. Most of the opium is seized in transit from northern 
Thailand, whence it is carried by foot, motor vehicle, railway, and 
airplane to Bangkok. At Bangkok some of the drug is sold to local 
dealers, but a greater portion is shipped to Singapore and Hong 
Kong. With the rise in insuigency, ^e smuggling of guns has in- 
creased sharply, and a sizable amount of opium-for-guns trade is 
known to exist. “ 

The smu^ling of other items is generally limited to ^all-scale J 

operations by persons seeking quick profits despite the risk of fines | 

and confiscation. The trade, some of which is into and some out of I 

the country, involves a few food products and various items of I 

consumer goods. Rice reportedly is smuggled out of Laos, Burma, I 

and Southern China. Gem stones, mainly from Burma, are traded | 

clandestinely in Bangkok. Thai customs officials occasionally arrest 
agents attempting to smu^le in wristwatches and platinum jewelry i 
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from Hong Kong. Some 0lidt gold Iratric » caned on between 
Thailand and Laoa. Other items of interest to smugglers include 
transistor radios, alcoholic beverages, and miscellaneous drugs, such 
as antibiotics. 
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THE PENAL SYSTEM 

The penal system is administered by the Department of Correc* 
tions vShin the Ministry of the Interior. The 
in operating the system is to use its facUities to reduce enme ^ 
corrwting and rehabilitating offenders rather than by punishing 
them. The system contains forty*six special institutions, including 
seven central and five regional prisons, twenty-L..ee priOTn camps, 
seven correctional institutions, one detention home, 
forroatories. In addition, the eighty-four provincial ^d distactand 
the forty-five metropolitan police stations are used as places of 
confinement for offenders whose sentences are for terms not ex- 

‘^e"^s^"7SIi’tral and five regional prisons house the bulk^ 
prisoners with relatively long-term sentences, l^hlong 
Prison in Bangkok is one of the oldest and largest ^d >^esi^^ to 
have a capacity of over 6,000 inmates. One of the 
prison camps, located at Pulao Terutao on an island "? ^ ^ 

Malacca, is isolated and administered separately; all other c^ps ^ 
integral parts of the main prisons with which they are coljoca^ 
The size of the camps varies, as does the numbw °f 
can accommodate. The average inmate populaUon is about f^ 
selected good-conduct prisoners, who engage principally in agneu - 
tural pursuits to prepare them for pri^uctive lives after rele^- 
Among the seven correctional institutions, one at Ayu y 
one in Bangkok deal primarily with youthful offenders of eighteen 
to twenty-five years of age serving terms up to five ye^ m Ac- 
tion The Women’s Correctional Institution is also located in B^g- 
kok and the specialized Medical Correctional Institution for drug 
addicts and other prisoners requiring medical attention is lora^ in 
Pathum Thani Province northwest of the capital. Two minimum 
security correctional centers are located at Rayong and at Phits^u- 
lok. The Maximum Security Institution for Habitual Criminals is 

operated at Nakhon Pathom. , „ , ,ii«j 

Of the three reformatories, the Ban Lat Yao (sometimes 
Lardyao) facility, just north of Bangkok, receives the bulk of the 
more recalcitrant juvenile delinquents and has a capacity of about 
2 000. Extensive rehabilitation activities are undertaken there, 
those who fail to respond are sent to a second refomatoty new 
Rayong, which is operated on the prison farm principle. A third 
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reformatory at Prachuap Khiri Khan, about 125 miles southwest of 
Bangkok, is used only to accommodate the overflow from the other 
two institutions. 

Additional special facilities for juvenile offenders, called observa- 
tion and protection ':enters, are administered by the Central Juve- 
nile Court and the Central Observation and Protection Center of the 
Department of Justice. Three of these centers are operated in Bang- 
kok, Songkhla, and Nakhon Ratchasima. 

A center is attached to each juvenile court and assists it in caring 
for and supervising delinquent children charged with criminal of- 
fenses, both before and after trial. Probation officers, social work- 
ers, physicians, psychiatrists, and teachers are assigned to the cen- 
ters. They help the court collect information on the background 
and home environment of offenders and take them in custody 
pending trial. They then accompany the children into court and 
report to the court on their ment^ and physical conditions. 

Health conditions in all types of penal institutions have improved, 
but more hospital facilities are needed. Since most prisoners are 
relatively uneducated, each facility operates extensive special in- 
struction classes. On the average, over 20,000 illiterate prisoners are 
enrolled each year, of whom about one-half become reasonably 
literate. Vocational training and workshops also have been estab- 
lished in most prisons. Products from pri.son labor are sold, and 35 
percent of the net profit is returned to the prisoners. A small por- 
tion, credited outright to the individual prisoner, may be spent 
during his incarceration; the greater part is put into a savings fund 
to afford the prisoner a basis for a new start when he is released. 

Prisoners are graded or classified as to conduct into six classes: 
excellent, very good, good, fair, bad, and very bad. Those in the ; 

first three cat^ories are considered eligible for parole and may be | 

released when they have completed two- thirds, three- fourths, and | 

four-fifths, respectively, of their terms. | 
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amptar-Districf, administrative subdivBlon 

bahtHThai monetary unit. The par value ratablishcd on ^0 

1963, was fixed at 0.0427246 grams of fine gold, or an exchange 
rate of 20.8 baht to 1 United States dollar. 
bodhisattua— One destined to become buddha; a person who 
harachfeved enlightenment but defers achieving mruana 
(av)in order to help others achieve it. . 

Bra^sels nomenclature-system of classifying commodities m inter- 

cuhSn-UnWersal sovereign; the highest form of terrestrial 
kingship according to Hindu-Buddhist thought. 
changwa t— Province. 

Cto'ph'^'^Saoiial title given to 
the civil government under the now de^nct sakdi n y 
(Q.v.)i also is name of the main river in Thailand. 
chedi-A religious memorial, often a bell-shaped towc)% a stupa. 
ColL^ Pl^-^he Colombo Plan for Cooperative Economic De- 
velopment in South and Southeast Asia. An intemation^ co- 
onerative effort to assist countries of the area to raise toeirhvmg 
standards. In 1970 member nations of the plan included: Afghani- 
stan Bhutan, Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, India, 
tl^kepublic of Korea, Laos, Malaysia, the ^aldive Isl^ds Nep^, 
Pakist^, the PhUippines, Singapore, Thail^d, toe 
Vietnam, Australia, Canada, Japan, New Zealand, the United 

Kingdom, and the United States. 

Hinayana (Exclusive Way or Lesser Vehicle) Buddhism Anothe 
name by which Theravada Buddhism (q.v.) is known. 
fcflfnnan^Coininune headman. ^ 

fearma-Fate or destiny. AUo, religious doctrine upholdmg toe te- 
lief that toe ethical consequences of one’s acte determine one s 

in future incarnations or rebirths. ... • j • 

khwan-The body-spirit or life-soul, generally thought to ^^ide in 
* the head, that activates the body and maintmns it dunng life. 

Illness and eventual death follow upon loss of khwan. 
king omp/iur-Subdistrict; administrative unit mto which some large 

amphur (q.v.) are divided. 
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//fee— Popular drama combining music, storytelling, singing, and 
dancing. 

Mahayana Buddism ^Sect established in the first century A.D., 
formerly widespread throughout Asia but eventually replaced in 
much of Southeast Asia by Theravada Buddhism or Islam, 
mu bon— Village; administrative unit headed by apfeu yai ban (q.v.). 
nirvana— Buddhist equivalent of heaven. Reunion with the ultimate 
cosmic reality that comes with enlightenment and release from all 
desire; release from the cycle of reincarnation. 

Pali canon— See Tipitaka. 
pfe/-Goblin(s), ghost(s), or spirit(s). 

Phra— Title given to holder of rank in the civil administrative hier- 
archy below Phya (q.v.). A general honorific term for monks or 
persons and objects having religious association. 

Phraya— See Phya. 

phu yai bon— Headman in charge of a muhan (q.v.). 

Phya (-Iso Phraya)-Traditional title given to a holder of second 
highest rank in civil government (below Chao Phraya [q.v. ] ). 
sakdi na system-Traditional Thai social ranking system reflecting 
the functional status as well as rank of all members of the king- 
dom. It was used as a guide to the allotment of irrigated ricefields 
by loyal decree, the size of allotment varying according to the 
rank of the recipient. Before the introduction of salaries in the 
mid-nineteenth century, the sakdi na land grants constituted the 
main source of income of government officials. 

Sangha— The brotherhood of Buddhist monks; a hierarchical ec- 
clesiastical organization, into which all Thai males ideally aspire 
to enter for some period during their lives. 

Sanskrit Indian language in which religious texU’ of Hinduism and 
Mahayana Buddhism (q.v.) were written. 

Second King— Title, first used in King Trailok’s reign, granted by 
reigning monarch; holder was second in status only to the king. 
Ihe title was seldom used. It involved more substantive duties 
than did the uparaja (q.v.) appointment but did not necessarily 
imply that tiie holder was the heir apparent. King Mongkut in 
1861 was the only king of the Chakkr: dynasty to appoint a 
Second King. 

Siamese— Until 1939 the name by which the Thai people of the 
Chao Phraya valley were known. This distinguished them from 
the Thai of Laos, northern Vietnam, southwestern China, and 
northern Burma. Between 1939 and 1946 and since 1949 pre- 
ferred usage has been to employ Thai and not Siamese to describe 
the dominant ethnic group of Thailand and Central Thai to de- 
note the Thai of the Chao Phraya valley. 

Songkran Day National holiday that marks the New Year accord- 
ing to the archaic Maha Sakarsg calendar. 
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tambon-Commune-, an administrative unit comprising a group of 

vill£i£6s and headed by a feornnon (q*v*)* ^ 

Theravada Buddhism-The established religion of Thailand; prac- 
ticed by the ethnic Thai and also practiced by the indigenou 
people of Ceylon, Burma, Laos, and Cambodia. ^ 

Thot Kathin-Thai Buddhist festival during which robes and other 
itpms are civen to the monks by the laity. 

Ti^taka (Three Baskets)-Three-part Pali 
teachings of Buddha. Written in Ceylon m the first 
they are held as the sacred canon of Theravada Buddisrn (q.v.). 

Known as Tripitaka in Sanskrit ('g.u./ 

upamja-Hek apparent or deputy king. Title created by King 
^railok in the fifteenth century in attempt to make smoother the 
operation of royal succession. Appointed by reigning monarch, he 
w7s usually the eldest son of king’s senior queen or k»ng s foil 
brother. Title became defunct after royal succession act m 1924 
Office of uparaja is often confused in Western historical accounts 
with the much less common title Second King (q.uj. 
lyai— Group of Thai Buddhist religious buildings enclosed by a wall 
with gateways; Buddhist temple complex. 
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ment. U.S, (AID): X. 2fi9 
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rice; rubber): viii. ix. 1. 4. 231. 2^12. 
234 . 2,39. 251. 253 . 254-270. 29fi: 
mechanization. 259. 268; products. 
258. 271, 286; research. 228. 247. 
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also Kasetsart Universit.v). 228. 
269-270 

nid. foreign: (see also international 
organizations); ix-x. 222. 223. 226- 
229, 232. 223. 234. 225. 244. 247. 
254. 265, 269. 270. 273. 285. 29:1; 
education, 107, 110, 115. 229. 269. 
military, ix. x. 1. 48. 50. 60. 222. 
223. 227.304. .365.312 
aid. Thai: for Cambodia. 215; for 
Laos, 216; for South Vietnam. 217; 
for United Nations. 224 
air force {see also Royal Thai Air 
Force): x. 125. .307. 312-313; com- 
mander in chief. 199 
air transport: ix, 300; airways, ix. 

.300; fields, ix. 282. 300 
Akat Damakoeng. Prince: 122 
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Allies. See World War I; World War 
II 
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ation Binational Language Center 
143 
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42. 45 
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Angkor (formerly Siem Reap): 26. 27. 
28. .31. .36. .38 

Anglo French agreement (1896): .38 
Anglo Thai treaty (1826): .32 
animism: viii. 21. 92, 148, 163 
Anna and the King of Slant: 34 
anti communism: 41. 46. 47. .50. 1.30. 
204. 20.5-208. 209. 215 , 220. 222. 



226; Act (19.33). 204; Act (19.52). 
123, 204; law. 41. 44 
Apai Saratani: 119 
archaeolojiy: 22-23 

architecture: 4. 108. 11.5. 116. 117- 
118; religious. 75 

area and location of Thailand (see 
also boundaries): vii, 2. 7 
aristocracy (see also elite; Senabodi. 

titles and rank): 37. .55. 59. 1 36 
armed forces. See military 
army (see also coups d etat; military, 
revolts; Royal Thai Army): viii. x, 
36. 42. 12.5. 129. 198. 199. 307; bom- 
mander in chief. 199. 212; volun- 
teer. 38 

arts. See cultural activities 
Asian Development Bank: 226. 227, 
244. 247 

Asian Highway. 228 
Asian and Pacific Counct. (ASPAC): 
210.222.22.5.226 

Asoka, Emperor of India (ca. 269- 
232 B.C.): 149 

Association of Southeast Asia (ASA): 
.50. 224-225 

Association of Southeast Asian Na- 
tions (ASEAN): 210. 225 
astrology; 71. 157-1.59 
atomic power 273 
Australia: 115. 225. 226. 227. 271 

automobiles: 64. 289. 291. 299 
awards and decorations: 314-315, 

316-317 

Ayutthaya: 10. 11. 297, 327 
Ayutthava. kingdom of (1.3.50-1767); 
'21. 2 b! 26-.30. 32. 150. 1.58-263; cul- 
ture. 1 16. 118. 1 19 

baht; vi. ix. 248 

balance of payments (see also trade): 
292-293 

Bangkok (see also Bangkok, kingdom 
of; Bangkok-Thon Buri); vii. viii, 
xii. 11. 14. 19. .65, 48. .54. .58-.59. 62, 
64. 1.34. 143. 186. 224. 228. 265; 
economy, 244, 265, 273, 285. 293. 
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295: Rovemment, Ifi7. IM2. IK'?. 
206; information, ix. 122. 124. I‘2n. 
128. 129. 130; living ronditinmi. 8fi. 
90. 97-98. 99. 102; polilics. 191. 198. 
199. 203. 205; population. 17. 19. 
fi2. K3. 141. 190; xocurilv. .'104. .'11.5. 
318. 320. .3-2.5. 326. 327i transport, 
ix. 8. 296. 297. 298. 299. .300 
BanRkok. kingdom of (I767-IK5I): 21. 

25..30-.32. 1 18 
Baiytkok Post: 210. 221 
Bangkok Recorder. .35 
Bangkok Sanitarium and Ho.<ipital of 
Seventh Day Adventi.sbc 98 
BanRkok-Thon Buri inee also BanR- 
kok; Thon Buri): 8. 124. 186. 294. 
.320; employment. 2.54. 279; politics. 
197. 202. 203; population. II. 17. 19 
Bank for ARriculture and ARricultural 
Cooperatives 246. 247. 26.5-266 
Bank of Thailand: ix. 237. 288. 24.3. 

244-245. 249 
banks and bankinR(seea/.<ro Bank for 
ARriculture and ARricultural Coop- 
eratives; Bank of Thailand: credit 
operations): ix, 231. 234. 243. 244 
24.5-248 

Bhumibol Adulyadej. KinR (1946- ): 

\ii. 45. 47-48. 1 72 

BilauktaunR RanRe: rii. 11. 12. 14 
298 

birds: 16 

birth rate: viii. 17. 18 
Board of Investnaent: 275 
hodhisattva: 1.50. 168 
Bonchoo (Thandrubeksa: 199 
Bolder Patrol Police: 7. 146. 207 208 
318-.320 

boundaries, national (see also secur- 
ity): xii. 2. 10. 204. 207; with Bur- 
ma. 7. 11. 1.3. 1.5. 17. .5.5. 66. K3. 
219. 221; with Cambodia. 10. 14. 
18. ,8.3. 21.3. 214. 298; with laos. 
vii. 7. 9. 1 7. 1 8. .5.5. 75. 76. 223. 297; 
with Mala.vsia. 12. 14. 17. 80. 194 
205.207.219.298 
Bovaradej. Prince: 41.42 
BowrinR Treaty (1K5.5): .35. 236. 284 
Boy Scout Movement: .38 
Bradley. Dan B.: .34-.35, 165 
Brahmanism: viii. 148. 1.5.5. 1.57 1.59 
163 

British East India Company: .32. 2K3 

Buchana Atthakor; 212 

Buddha: 148-149. 1.50. 1.56. 192; 

imaRe. 116. 117, 121.285 
Buddhist A,s.sociation of 'Thailand: 162 



Buddhist order Act (1902). 162; Art 
( 1 962). sec flanRha 

Buddhists and Buddhism (see also 
Buddha: clerRy; Maha.vana Bud- 
dhism: merit principle; SanRha: 
temples and monasteries; Thera- 
vada Buddhism: ttnl): viii. 1 . 3. 4. 
17. 20. 21. 23. 24. 29. 4.3. 77. 78. 80. 
K3. 92. 117. I2I. 147-1K3. 187. 19-2. 
193. 195. 196. 205. 211. ,303. 310; 

laity. .53. .57. 141. 1.53. 161. 162; 

missionaries. 162; reform. .34. 1.50; 
scriptures and teachinRs. 121. I4I. 
149-1.52. 1.53. 1.55. 1.57-1.58; sects. 

150. 1.53; and the .state. ,3. 147. 148. 
162-163. 197 

BudRct Bureau. See Bureau of the 
BudRet 

hudRet, national (see also expendi- 
ture; revenue): K5. 110. 111. 178. 

180. 231. 234. 23.5. 237-24.3; defirit. 
235; Procedure Act. 239 
buffalo: 15. 257. 263 
BunnaR. family: .33. .36 
Bureau of the BudRet 237. 238. 274 
Burma: xii. 1. 2. 7. 43. 76. 1.34. 21 1. 
218-219. 224. 225. 284. .303. .325. 
.326; historic. 24. 25. 26. 27 .30 31 
,38.116 



cabinet (see also Commissariat of the 
People; Ouncil of Ministers; min- 
i.sters and ministries): 22, 202 238 
247 

Cambodia (see also Boundaries: 
Khmer): xii, 1. 2. 4.3. 1.35. 1.50. 209. 
21.3-214. 21.5. 217. 225. 226. 298. 
.303. .325; di.spute. 7. 21.3-214; his- 
toric. 21 . 23. .30. .31 . .32. .36. .38 
Cambodians. See Khmer 
canals: ix. 9. 1 1 

capital Roods; 248; import, ix. 227. 

283. 288-289 
capital investment foreiRn. .50. 248. 
253-254. 275; private. 234. 248. 275 
293 

capital punishment .315. .322 
Cardamom Mountains: 11.14 
cement 253. 255. 270. 272. 287 288 
289 

censorship. See freedom of ex p re ss ion 
censas: (I960). 16. 18. 61; hu.siness. 

293. 294; land. 252 
central hank. See Bank of Thailand 
Central labor Union; 206 
Central lawland ReRion: vii. xii. 8. 9. 
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11. 12. 13. 14. In; land ulilimtion 
and trnuir. 2n2-2n3. 256. 257; pro- 
pic and 1i\nnn conditiona. vii. 8. 17. 
18. 69. 133. 134. 190. 203. 257. 296. 
297 

Central Tribal Welfare Committee; 
101 

Ceylon: 23. 44. 147. 149. 225. 290. 
hiMorir. 24 

Chaitla. M- C.. of India! 222 
Chakkri dynasty 21. 31. 32. 33. 151. 
172 

Chakkri Grand Palace. Bangkok: 11« 
chambers of mmmerte: 61 . 295-296 
Chao Phrava. River ix. xii. 2. 9. 10. 
11 . 26. 90. 227. 285. 296. 297; val- 
ley. 13. 17. 19. 23. 24. 25. 26. 83. 
118 

Chao Phrava. title; vi. 28. 56 
Chamon Chalermtiarana; 199 
Chen Yi. foreiffn minister of Commu- 
nist China: 206 

Chi. River xii. 10; population. 8 
Chienit Rai. province; 76, 207 
chienpnai: xii. 8. 9. 13. 14. 58. 99. 
113. 134. 267. 297; information. 
124. 128. 129; people. 20. 62. 66. 
75; pro\nnce. 144. 190 
Chienjtmai. kinjfdom of: 25. 26. 27. 

28. 30; culture, 116. 118. 120. 121 
ChienRsaen. See Cbienjrmai 
children and childhood: 17. 3/. 60. 61. 
68. 69. 70-73. 78. 79. 91. 92. «i. 97. 
101-102. 103. 104. 110. 139. 140. 
1.54. 164. 256-257. 322; adoption. 
71 ; labor. 276. 277. 278 
China (see aho Communist China; 
Republic of China on Taiwan; 
Yunan): 2. 326; histcrical. 3. 8. 9. 
25. 26. 27. 29. 30. 33. 283. 284 
Chinese Chamber of Commerce; 61. 
296 

Chinese lanjtuafte (see also newspa- 
pers; schools); vii. 123. 128. 129. 
1.30. 1.31. 1.33. 141-142; dialects. 
1.30.1.31.141 

Chimse. minority (see oteo Chinese 
lanjrnnRc; schools; voluntary astswv 
ciations); vii. 8. 12. Is. 18. 19. .33, 
.37 ,38-.39. 43, 47. 48. .59. 61 . 62. 65. 
128. 1.33. 163. 164. 189-190. 196. 
197. 202. 204. 205. 211; assimila- 
tion. .54-.55. 60. 110; in business. 12. 
.33. .35. .38. 43. .59. 60. 61. 128. 189. 
196. 202. 236. 260. 263 
Chitr Buabu.saya: 119 
Christians and Christianitjr; viii. .34- 



.35. 4.1. 148. 162. 164. 165. 168; in- 
troduction, 29. 32. 1.38. 164-165 
Chulachomklao Royal Military Acad, 
em.r 309. .31 .3 

Chulalonjtkom. Kinjt (1868-1910); .36- 
.38. 40. 57. 64. 108. 123. l.Vi. 1.58. 
168.236.256 

Chulalonjtkom Memorial Hospital: 

98. 99. 228 

Chulalonjtkom University .39. 40. 

11.3.114. 125 

Church of Christ in Thailand: 165 
civil rights (see also freedom of ex- 
pression>; 123. 170-171 
civil service (soo also Civ^1 
Commission): 4. 22. .53. .54. .56. .57. 
.59. 64. 167. 175. 177-178. 199. 275. 
277; Act (19281. 177; Act (1968). 

— 

Civil Service Commission: 60. 1 < < 
cla.ss structure (see also social status): 

58. 59. 61-62; lower. 89; middle. 62. 
88. 90. 141. 197. 202; upper (see 
also elite). 88 

clerity. Buddhist (see also San^hak 
.53. hi. 58. 73-74. 98. 108. 1.36. 144. 
147. 148. 1.50. 1.52. 1.56. 197-198. 
311; Chinese. 163; education. 113. 
162-163; ordination. 1.53. 1.56-1.57 
cKmate: viii, 2, 8. 10. 12-13 
clubs, sweial; 64 
coal; 14 

coconuts; 254. 2.56. 261. 262 
Ollejre of Education: 11.3. 114 
Colombo Plan for Cooperative Eco- 
nomic Development in South and 
Sootheasl Asia: 226. 228. 234. 2(59 
commerce (see also chamhers of 
commerce; trade); .59. 234 
Commissariat of the People: 40. 41 
Committee of Privy Councilors: 39-40 
commune; 180. 184; chief. 1.54. 184 
communications (see also informa- 
tkn- radicj; television; transport): 
ix. 1. 66. 234. 281. .301. 325; em- 
ployees. 277; 19th. C. .36. .57 
Communist China: 2. 47. 1.3i. 202. 
2(fi. 209. 210. 211. 212. 213. 214. 
215. 216. 220-221. 222; subversive 
activities. 190. 206. 207. 208. .303. 
.325; trade. 202. 284. 290 
Communist Party of Thailand: 204. 
205. 206. 207 

Communist Suppression Operations 
Command: 206 

Communists and communism (.s”e 
also anti-communi.sm; Communi.st 
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Chinn): 42. 46. 47. 4K. 50. .55. 82. 

108. 109. lin. 123. 130. 131. 1R9. 
171. 1^5. 198. 201. 204*208. 210. 
211. 213. 216. .303. .325; rxtpmni 
thtraU \ii. 18. .50. 80. 108. 169. 205. 
206. 207. 208. 209. 211. 214. 303; 
inmrjTpnry. v. 4-5. .50. 84. 194-195. 
196. 201. 204-408. 223. 225. 270. 
303. 306. 325-.326 

Confacianism: viii. 148. 163 
conjicript^ and mnivription: 31. 36. 
310.312 

Constituent Asarmhlv: 49. 193 195 
238 

constitution; vii. 147. 169. 179. 199. 
201; pni\-isinnal tl932). 40. 41. 169; 
fl932). \-ii. 41. 47. 48. 109. 169. 170; 
(1947). 169; (1949). 46. 47. 169; 
(1952). 48. 109. 169; interim (1959). 
49. 169. 237; (1968). \ii. 2. 3. .50-51. 

109. 123. 167. 160-171. 179. 181. 
193. 195. 237. 238. 277. .306. .T23; 
amendment. 171 

Ccmstitutional FYmit: 200 
mnstroction (ser ahm housin^r; irri- 
Ration; railways; mads and high- 
ways): 3.5. 89. 91. 232. 251. J72. 
282. 293; materials (see ahw ce- 
ment). 25.3. 272. 288; public works. 
85. 86. 90. 227. 236 

consumer Roods (aeie also Consumer 
Price Index); rifi. 91. 272; import, 
ix. 283. 288-289 
Con.sumer Price Irrdex: 85 
Cooperation Party; 200 
cooperatives. See credit operations 
com; 232. 254. 259; export, ix. 252. 

286. 287. 290 
Oimell Universitv; v 
comw. See labor 

Council of Ministers (see also cab- 
inet): \ii. 169. 170. 172. 17.3. 174. 
175. 176. 180. 181. .307; chairman. 
169 

Ouncil of Social Welfare of Thai- 
land: 103 

Ouncil of State: .37. 1 78 
coups d’etat (see also revolts); 65. 
198. .305; (1932). 2. 22. 40. 42. 62. 
162. 189. 191. 200. .305; (1933). 41. 
42. 30.5; (1947), 46-47. 179; (1951). 
47; (19.57). 49. 20(>. (1958). 19.3. .305 
OuTt of Appeals: viii. 180. 181. 182 
.322. .324 

courts (see also juvenile courts); \iii. 
180-182. .304. .322-.323; militarv-. 31.5 



crafts: 121.276 
Crawfurt. John: 31 

credit operations; 231. 244. 24.5. 246. 
247. 248. 27.5; oRricultural. 206. 247. 
265-266; Rovemment 245 
crime (see also penal system): .304. 
.321-322. .324-.327; investiRatinn. 

.320; Prrs-ention Board. 101 
Cuba; 21.3 

cultural activities (see also arrhitcc- 
ture; dance drama: literature; mu- 
sic; paintinR: .sculpture); 4. 21. 7.5. 
107-108. 1 1.5-1 16; muslim. 163; pa- 
tronaRe of. 11-5. 119. 123 
cultural influetKes (see also Hindus 
and Hindu influence); .3-4. 22. 107. 
129. 1.36-1.37; Chinese. 54. 11.5. 116. 
117. 1.37; Irulian and eastern. 4. 23. 
24. 107. 11.5. 116. 117. 118. 12)i. 

121. 1.37. 1.38. 140-141. 147. 1.50. 
1(>8. 171. 187; Western. .3. 22. .35-,36. 
.36-.37. 43. 47. .54. 58. .59-60. 64. 7(i. 
86. 88. 107. 11.5. 116. !I8. 119. 120. 

122. 1.37. 1.38. 14.3. 158. 164. 167. 
168. 171. 178. 189. 304. .305. .321 

customs department and dctics: .33. 
236.239. 241.242.261.281 

dance drama: 1 19-120 
Danish East Asiatic Company: 37 
Dawee Chnlla.sapya: 199. 201 
death (s<re also infant mortality): 
causes. 94-95; rale. viii. 18; rites. 
156. Liff 

defense (see also «»ecurity): 1. 205- 
208. 217. 226; aid and treaties. 48. 
60. 226; funds. 239. 240 
democracy principles; 48. 167. 189. 
193. 196. 201 

Democrat Party (Prachatipat): 4.5. 46. 

199. 200. 201.202.203 
Derrrocratic Bloc 201 
Democratic Front Party; 200. 202. 204 
Denmark (see also Danish East Asi- 
atic Company): 284. 291; aid. x 
Department of ARticulture: 260. 268 
Department of ForeiRn Trade: 282 
Department of Internal Trade: 282 
Department of Labor 254. 279 
Department of land Development: 
263 

Department of Local AdministTation: 
182. 183. 186.318 

Department of Public Welfare: 86. 

90. 100. 101. i02.279 
Department of Public Works: 299 



Dppartntrnt nf ReliRimi" AfTair*. lfi'2 
dharma: 73 
diet: J*7-W. 22« 

diplnmatic rrlfltiona; 212-213 
dtaraw: 'lii. 1^. 1^4-97. 1?»1-1 j^2. 227- 
228 

dialrirt; 175. 182. IfC^lM 
divmre; 70 

Djakarta Cnnfermcp: 215 
Doi Inthamon; 9 
Don Maanft, air port: .K10. 310 
Don* Son. North Virtnam: 23 
drama. .S<y dancr drama 
drrjw: 64. 66. 76. SS-99. 129 
dtuRa. Scf narrotk^; opium 
Dutch: 29. 283 

Dutch Kast India Company: 29 
Dvaravati. Kingdom of; 24. 25. 149; 
culture. 116 

Economic Commission fot Ara and 
the Far F-ast (ECAFEk 224. 228 ^ 
economic dcvelopm^t (scr ahm hirst 
National Economic and Social De- 
velopment Plan; Second National 
Economic and Social Development 
Plan); 49. 195. 231. 232-235. 254; 
funds. 237; plan (1933). 41 
Economic and Technical As.sistance 
Agreement: 222 

Economist United Front: 200. 202. 
203 

ec o nomy (see also agriculture, ew 
nomic development; industry); viii. 
1.35.46.251-254 

education (see olso schools; univer- 
sities); viii. 1. 4. 4/. 53. 54 . 58. .59- 
BO 64 70. 74. 91. 107. lOft-115. 125. 
1.34. 143. 145. 225. 228. 231. 234. 
238; compulsory. 107, 109. 133; for- 
eign programs. 11-5. 229. 269. .314; 
history. 108-110; political. 187; re- 
ligious (see also clerny). -57. 147. 
164 

Eightfold Path; 149. 1-50. 1-52 
Election Law (1969): 179-180. 186. 
197 

elections: 22. 109, 179. 186. 202-204; 
(1933). 42. 203; (1946). 45. 200. 203; 
(1948). 46. 186, 203; (1952). 48. 186; 
(Feb 1{«7). 48-49. 187. 203; (Dec. 
IJfiT). 49. 187. 200. 203; (1969). 51. 
188. 193. 195. 197. 199-200. 2)1. 
202-204 

electricity: 49. 90. 206. 232. 238. 244, 



272-273. 282; hydmelectricity. 228. 
254. 273. 274 
elephants; 16. 263. 264 
elite: 2. 4. 22. -37. .54. .59-60. 61. (VI. 

90. 1(18. 142. 14.3. lf»4; patmnage of 
the arts. 11-5. 119. 123 
emergency powers: 170. 174 
employment (see also rivil service; 
labor, unemployment): -53. 61. (vl. 
103. 233. 234-235. 264. 281; condi- 
tions. 278-279 
engirreering (see also construction; 

irrigation); schools. 228 
England. See Great Britain 
English language: 123. 1.30. 131. 1-3.3. 
145 

ethnic groups (.see also Chinese; hill 
tribes; Indian.s; Khmer. Malays; Vi 
etnamese); >ii. 3. 8. 17. 21. 22. 2^ 
54, 62-63. 74-76. 81. 82-84 . 216. 
276 

excise department and duties; 239. 
241 

exorcism: 93. 1 52 
expenditure: 234. 235. 238-239. 240 
export (see also customs departmOTt 
and duties; trade): ix. 2. 252. i58. 
283. 284. 285-287. 290. 292. 294; 
license, 285 
Export Import Bank. Japan: 227 
extraterritoriality: .37. 284 

familr- 
100, 155 

family planning: 17 
fauna. See wild life 
Federal Republic of Germany. See 
West Germany 

films: 108. 122. 129-1.30. 1.34. 295 
finance (see also balance of pay- 
ments; hanks and banking; budget 
foreign exchange); ix. 235-236 
Pine Arts Department; 117. 119. 121 
First National Economic and Social 
Development Plan (1961-1966); 
232-233. 235. 238. 289, 299 
fishing and fisheries; ix. 16. 75. 81, 
228. 254. 264-265. 267, 276. 293; 
research. 268 
floating market 295. 297 
flooding; 2, 10. 11. 20. 90. control. 
228.267 

flora. See vegetation 
folk culture; 4. 108. 119-120 
fort lepr. 120 
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Food and Airriculturfll OrKanixatinn 
(FAO): 1 15, 224.228,269 
food firocpsinnir: 251, 253 
fomini exchange: 282, 292; eamem 
(•rr abto exports), 1 3, 252, 287; 
rale, ix; xyxlem, 245 
foreiini relalionx: 4, 39, 47, 49, 50, 
202, 209-229; hintonc. 2, 29, 3I->12, 
37-38 

foreata and forp«tr>" vii, ix, 7, 10, II, 
13. 15, 207, 228, 239, 252, 254, 262, 
283-264, 267, 268, 293; cnnuervation 
and lefoTFstation. 15, 264, 268; re- 
search, 269 

Four Noble Truths: 149, 152 
France (see also Franco— Viet Minh 
war): 2. 43. 44, 212, 226, 227; his- 
toric, 36, 38; information, 125, 1 31; 
trade. 35. 283. 284. 291 
Franco— Viet Minh war (1946-54): 50, 
218, 325 

Free Democratic Parly: 200 
Free Moral Parly: 200, 204 
Free People League of Thailand: 201 
Free Thai Movement* 200 
freedom of expression: 48, 49, 123, 
170. 194 

fruit crops and orchards; 256, 261 
Fanan, Empire: 23, 24 



gambling: 236, 274 

Gautama, Sidhartha Sakyamuni. See 
Buddha 

gems: 14. 285, 287,326 
Geneva Conference (1962): 216 
Geneva Con%*ention, on prisoners of 
wan 315 

leology. See limestone; soils; topog- 
raphy 

g^ld: 284. 285. 327 

government: viii, 167, 172: absolute 
monarchy (see also individual 
kir^; monarchy). 168; constitu- 
tional (20th. C). 39-51, 167-186 
govemm mt employees. See ci vi 1 
service 

Government Enterprise Division: 274 
government enterprises. See state 
enterprises 

(krvemment Housing Bank: 90, 234, 
246, 247 

government policies (see also eco- 
nomic development; foreign rela- 
tions; language): 176; economy, 
231, 232-235, 253, 267-270, 274-275. 



281-282, 284; integration, 190; re- 
ligion. IBI. 162-163 

Government Savings Rank: 243, 246- 
247 

Great Britain: 2, 43, 44, 211, 212, 226, 
227, 228, 236, 271, 285; education. 
60, 1 15, 143, 164; historical, 29, 31- 
32, 35, 38, 283; information, 125, 
I31, 143; trade, 290, 291. 292 
gross domestic product: viii, i, 231, 
232,233,251,281 

gross national product (GNP): viii 
Gulf of Thailand: xii, 7, 8, 10, II, 12, 
15. 23. 26,265, 274,298 
guerrillas. See Communists and com- 
munism 

habeas corpus: 171 
Hanoi, Vietnam: 205, 218, 325 
Hat Yai: 20. 124. 129. 244. 298, 300 
headman: commune. 154; village, 67, 
130. 154. 185. 186 

health (see also disease; medical): 
viii. 35. 92. I6I. 234. 238; educa- 
tion. 35. 96. 98; services. 35-86, 87 
hill tribes: viii, 17, 50, 55, 76, 81-82, 
92, lOI, 144, 257; languag^e. 133 
Hinayana Buddhism, See Theravada 
Buddhism 

Hindus and Hindu influence: 24. 115. 

147. 159. 164. 168. I9I 
Ho Chi Minh trail: 216 
holidays: 147. 154. 156. 192. 278 
Hongkong: 290. 291 . 300. 326. 327 
House of Representatives: 169, 174, 
177. 179. 180. 199. 238 
houseboats: 90 

housing: 85. 87. 89-91 . 247. 279 
Huachai Nakrop: 122 
hurt: 119 

immigration: vii, 43, 55, 60 
imports (see also customs department 
and duties): ix, 271, 281, 283, 284, 
288-289, 291, 292; license, 284-235 
income: 35, 233, 242, 243; national. 
241; per capita. 87 

India (see also cultural influences): 

2, 149, 222; information, 125, I3I; 
trade, 233, 284. 290. 291 
Indians* 54, 63, 164 

Indochina (see also Burma; Cam- 
bodia: Laos: Malaya; Vietnam): v, 
2,220 

Indochina war. See Franco — Viet 
Minh war 
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Indonesia: 2, 225, 290; history, 23 
Industrial Disputes Settlement Act 
(1966): 277 

Industrial Finance Corporation of 
Thailand: 246, 247, 275 
industrialitation: viii, 1, 4, 86, 270, 
276,277 

industry (see aUo manufacturing 
tin): \iii, 234 , 239, 248, 251, 253, 
270-275; production, 253, 255 
infant mortality: viii, 17, 18 
information (see oJso advertisinfr, 
films; freedom of expression; news* 
papers; press; radio; television): 
58, 108, 188, 198, 206, 295, 301; 
foreiRn, 122, 124, 125, 129, 130, 131, 
205 

inheritance: 56, 65, 68, 171, 256-257 
insurance companies: 234, 244, 246, 
248 

international agreements (see also 
defensr, international oricanisa- 
tions; trade; United States of 
America): ix, 218, 219, 224 
International Bank for Reoonstnic* 
tion and Development (IBRD): 224, 
227, 244,254,285,299 
International Court of Justice: 213 
International Labor Organization 
(ILO): 224, 228, 277 
International Monetary Fund (IMF): 
224, 227, 244 

international ot;i^anisation8 (see also 
individual organizations): x, 209, 
210, 224-229, 244, 245; 247; wel- 
fare, 86,115, 224,225 
International Telecommunication Sat- 
ellite Consortium: 301 
International Tin C!oundl: 253, 287 
investment companies: 246, 248 
iron ore: 14, 253, 271 
irriRation: 11, 49, 227, 228, 236, 239, 
244, 252, 254, 257, 266-267 
Islam (see also Muslims): viii, 23, 28, 
150, 162, 163-164; laws, 171, 181, 
304 

islands (see also Phuket Island): xii, 7 
Isthmus of Kra: 2, 12, 23, 75 

Japan: 2, 30, 43-44, 221-222, 225; 
aid, X, 115, 227; information, 125, 
131; trade, 14, 124, 221, 284, 289, 
290, 291; war reparation, 221, 227, 
293 

e/afaiba: 121, 141 

Joint Aid for Farmers Party: 200 



judRes; 180, 181, 182,304, 322 
Judicial Service Act (1954): 181 
Judicial Service (Commission; 181, 
323 

judiciary (see alto courta; JudRes; 
laws and leRal codes; penal sys- 
tem): %iii, 167, 170, 172, 180-182; 
military, 315 
jute: ix, 291 

juvenile courts: 101, 102, 181, 328 
juvenile delinquency: 101, 102, 322, 
328 

kamman: 184 
kamsuan: 122 

Karen (see also hill tribes): 81, 144 
karma doctrine: 122, 151, 159 
Kasetaart University, University of 
ARriculturc: 114, 125, 228, 269 
kenah 261; export, ix, 252, 286, 287, 
291 

Kennedy, John F., president of the 
U5,:50 

Khmer (Cambodians): vii, 8, 82, 83; 
culture and lanRuaRe, 116, 121, 133, 
135, 136, 140, 144, 145; history, 24, 
25,28 
khon : 119 

Khorat Plateaux. See Northeastern 
Khorat Plateau ReRion 
KhuanR AphaiwonR: 44, 45, 46, 200 
King and /: 34 

kinRship, concept, duties and powers: 
147, 158, 167, 168, 169, 170, 172, 
174, 175, 180, 182, 187, 190-191, 
192, 199, 305, 306, 307, 311, 315; 
crimes aRainst, 324 

kinship (see also family): 67, 68, 78, 
81, 100 
klong: 296 

Korea: 211, 220, 224; North, 47, 210, 
220; South, 222, 225 
Koun Wick, of Cambodia: 215 
kreng chai: 79 

KronR ChandawonR: 204-205 
Kublai Khan; 25 
Kukrit Pramoj: 200 

labor (see also civil service; labor 
unions): ix, 228, 234, 254, 275-279, 
281; aRiicultural, ix, 252, 275, 276; 
associations, 254, 277; forced, 33, 
36, 56, 57, 236, 256; seasonal, 18, 
68 

labor unions (see also labor): 196- 
197, 204, 254, 277 
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Lampanfr 75, 244, 297, 321; inineral^, 
14, 15 

land iM*t oImo naMi no): infanta, 2H, 
256; nalionalizalion, 41; tenure and 
utilization, 252-2V1, 256-257; irtif, 
162 

I^ndon, Mantarel: 34 
laninia^ea Caer also Chinese Ian* 
ftuaRe; English lan^uaRe; Lao Ian- 
guaire; Malay laniraaire; Thai Ian- 
ffuaire): vii-%iii, 1.33-145 jrovem* 
ment policy, 145-146 
Lao lan^a^e: %iii, 66, 74-75, 1.33, 
1.34, 140-141, 144 

Laos: xii, 1, 7, 18, 4.3, 50, 75, 1.34, 
135, 205, 211, 21.5-216, 217, 223, 
225, 226, .325, 326; civil war (1960- 
61), 216; historic, 25, 26, 30, 31, .32, 
.38 

Law for the Organiaation of Courts 
of Justice (19.34): 180 
laws and Icjtal codes (see also Islam): 
27, 171, 172, 179-180, 231, ,304; civil 
service, .56; economic, 244; labor, 
276, 278; social, 47; succession to 
the throne, 39; wild life, 15, 16 
leadership (see also elite): 78; eco- 
nomic, 60; political, 60, 19.5, 198, 
199; social, 65- 
League of Nations; .39 
Leonowens, Anna: .34 
Liberal Part 5 r: 200, 203 
like: 119-120, 140 
limestone: 10 

literature: 4, 121-122, 1.36, 1.37-1.38 
livestock: 10, 228, 254, 262-263, 267, 
268, 287; research, 268 
living standards (see also diet): 16, 
a5, 86-87, 1 95, 206, 233, 28.3, 289, 3 1 8 
local government: 167, 182-186 
logging: 254, 263, 282 
Lon Nol, General, prime minister of 
Cambe^ia: 209, 214, 215 
longhouse: 76 

Lop Buri: xii, 11, historic, 24; prov- 
ince, 259 

Luang Saranuprabhandh, colonel: 191 

Mae Klong, River 14, 83; Project, 
267 

Mahayana Buddhism: 23, 1.37, 149, 
1.50, 163 
maize. See com 

Malacca (see also Strait of Malacca): 
kingdom of, 28, 29; port, 27-28 
malaria: 96, 228 



Malay languaite: \ii, 81, 84, 131, 1.33, 
142 

Malay Peninsula. See Malaya and 
Malays 

Malaya and the Malays (see also Mn- 
la>-8ia): 7, 9, 11-12, 4.3, 44, .50, 55, 
83, 224; historical, 21, 23, 26, 27, 
28, .31,. 32, 38 

Malays, minority: \ii, 3, 12, 17, 20, 
24, ,55, 69, 75, 80-81, 14.5, 163-164, 
190, 204, 276 

Malaysia (see also boundaries: Ma- 
laya and the Malays): xii. 1. 2, 12. 
23, 80, 205, 219-220, 22.5, .363, .325; 
Communists, 205, 207, 219, .32.5- 
.326; trade, 219, 290, 291 
Mangrai, chief and king: 2.5, 26 
Manopakom: 41 

manufacturing: 231, 232, 247, 2.33, 
271-272; labor, 275 

marriage (see also family): 69-70, 72, 
82, 91, 1.35; intermarriage, 61, 81, 
82 

marshland: 10, 11, 16. 267 
martial law: 177, 198; (1 9^), 1 09, 
195,204 

medical (see also health): institutions, 
viii. 65, 94, 97-98, 104, 163, 164, 
165; personnel, viii, 85, 94, 99-100, 
228, 229; programs and administra- 
tion, 18, 93-94; services, 16, 18, 65, 
97-99, 228, 279; schools, 98. 99; 
traditional, viii, 92-93, 99 
Mekong, River vii, xii, 7, 9, 10, 297; 
Project, 216, 226, 274; valley, 17, 
134.216 

Meo tribes (see also hill tribes): .50, 
.54,81,82, 144, 190, 204, 207 
merit principle: 57-5^, 7.3, 74, H, 107, 
122, 147, 1,50, 161, 187, 190 
Middle Way: 149 

migration, internal: vii, 18, 33, 62, 
235 

military (see also aid, Thai; air force; 
army: conscripts and conscription; 
coups d'etat; navy; Supreme Om- 
mand; Voluntary Defense ClJorps): 
X. 57, 59, 60, 97, 206, 303, 304, .365; 
budget, X, 311-312; duty, .56, 72, 
177; justice, 315; materiel, .312, 314; 
organisation, 306-308; and politics, 
2, 22, 193, 195, 198, 199, 202; train- 
ing, 228, .304, .305, 308, 309. 310, 
,311,. 312-314 

Military Assistance Program (U.S. 
MAP): X, 60,365, 312, 314 



minpnil iwourcwi (jwv aUo mining 
and quaiT>ing; tin): 13-15, 251, 25,'), 
271,286 

Ming, rnipcmr 27 

mining and quarr>ing inee ahn min- 
era! rpaourrea; tin): 1 , 2^12. 234, 
239, 251 , 253, 270, 271 , 275 
Ministerial Conference for the Kco- 
nomic Development of Southeast 
Asia: 226 

ministers and ministriea (see aha 
Council of Ministera; individual 
ministries): 170, 172, 174, 175. 176, 
199, 202. 212: (14th. O. 27; (17th. 
Cl, 29; (19th. 0,33,36 
Ministry of Agriculture: 267, 2(>8, 275 
Ministry of Defense: 101, 175, 178. 
274, 275, 307, 311; minister, 306, 
307, 308, 315 

Ministry of Economic Affairs: 282 
Ministry of Education: 101, 109, 110, 
113, 117, 119, 121, 125, 128, 130, 
144, 162 

Ministry of Finance: 237, 238, 239, 
244, 245, 246, 247, 249, 266, 275 
Ministry of Foreign Relations: 212: 
minister. See Thanat Khoman 
Ministry of Industry: 248, 275 
Ministry of the Interior x, 82, 85, 86. 
100, no, 163, 174-175, 182, 163, 
184. 186, 277, 279, 303, 315-318, 
323, 327 

Ministry of Justice: 181, 304, 323, 324 
Ministry cf National Development: 
232, 275, 299 

Ministry of Public Health: 65, 86, 93, 
95, 96, 97, 98, 99, 100, 101, 102, 163 
minorities (see also Chinese; hill 
tribes; Indians; Khmer, Malays; Vi- 
etnamese): 18^ 204 
missionaries. See Christians and 
Christianity 

Modem Revival culture: 116 
modernization of society. See reforms 
and reorsranuation 
molam: 120 

monarchy (see also kingship, concept, 
duties and powers): 3, 4, 193, 195, 
196, 303; absolute, 2, 4, 22, 32, 39, 
40, 168, 187, 191, 198, 305; constitu- 
tional, vi, 2, 22, 39, 172 
monasteries (see also temples; wat): 
138. 153 

Mongkut, (Rama IV), King (1651-(W): 
34-36, 59, 64, 108, 150, 158, 165, 168 
Mons (see also Dvaravati): 23, 24, 25, 



82, 63, 149; culture and language, 
116, 121, 163, 136, 144, 145 
monsoons. See rainfall 
mosques: 1(^ 

mountains (see aUo individual moun- 
tain ranges; natural regions): \ii. 
8, 9, 13, 256, 263 
Muarg Thai: 43 
Mun, River xii, 8, 10 
municipalities: 182, 165-186; Act, 163. 
165 

music 120-121 

Muslims (see also Malays): 81, 147, 
163-164, 171, 181,205,304 
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Nakhon Phanom, province: 18, 76, 
270, 297 

Nakhon Ratcharima: 9, 20, 58, 113, 
128. 129, 134, 181, 297, 298, 312, 
321 

Nakhon Sawan: xii, 10, 11, 14; prov- 
ince, 259 

Nakhon Sri Thammarat Kingdom of. 
26 

Nam Thai, Lpaos: 223 
names and surnames: v-vi, 39, 59, 
139 

Natl, province: 75, 76, 207 
Nanchao, kingdom of. 21, 24-25, 27, 
116 

Narai, King (1657-88): 29, 121 
narcotics (see also opium): 97, 102, 
326; medical aid, 327 
Naresuan, King (1590-1605): 30 
National Assembly (see also House of 
Representatives; Senate): 40-41, 

169, 170, 174, 176, 177, 179, 186, 
190, 193, 202, 237, 238 
National Audit Council: 238 
National Economic Development 
Boani: 174,232,237,279 
National Education Council: 110, 117 
National Police Department; 303, 
306, 315, 318-319, 323, 324 
National Research Council: 114, 174 
National Security Council: 174, 307 
National Socialist Party: 49, 200-201 
national symbols (see also kingship, 
concept, duties and powers): 191- 
192 

national unity and nationalism: 2-3, 
38-39, 42-43, 107, 108, 109, 131, 
137, 143, 145, 154, 155, 167, 172, 
187-201,304 
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Nationalist China. See Republic of 
China on Taiwan 
nationalization: 41 

natural reirionii (srr also indT^idual 
iTidons): vii, 8, 9 

navy ($ee also Royal Thai Na^y): x, 
125, .*107, 312; commander in chief, 
199 

Ne Win, General, of Burma: 219 
Neifritos. Srcahoiiizines 
New Zealand: 225 
news aijeticies: 124-125 
newspapers (see also Bangkok 
Rccorrfcr; prtMi; 126, 136; Chine?ie, 
43, 123, 124. 126-127; English, 12.3, 
124, 126; private, 123; Thai lan- 
guage, 122, 123, 124 
nirvana: 149, 150, 151, 152, 192 
Nixon, R. M,, president of t'le IJi?.: 
212, 223, 226 

Northeastern Khorat Plateau r^on; 
vii, xii, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 
15, 38, 297; people and living con- 
ditions, 8, 20, 75, 83, 86, 87, 190, 
256; politics, 203, 204; security, 
205-207, 216, 218, 303, 325, 326 
Northern and Western Mountain re- 
gion: vii, xii, 8, 9-10, 11, 13, 15, 
297; people and living conditions, 
8, 19,87, 190,257 
Nu, U, of Burma: 219 

official language: 133, 145 
Office of the Prime Minister 110, 
114, 123, 125, 130, 173, 174, 176, 
180, 232, 237, 269, 274 
Office of the Royal Household: 172, 
174 

oil: refinery; 274; seed, 261, 262; 
shale, 14 

opium (see also narcotics): 274; ad- 
dicts, 43; growing, 190, 207, 257; 
trade, 32, 35, 207, 324, 326 
Organization for Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development (OECD): 227 

Pa Sak, River xii, 10, 267 
pai thiaw: 68 

painting: 115,116, 118-119 
Paitum Muangsomboon: 117 
palaces: 118, 158 

Pali: 121, 135, 136, 137, 138, 140, 144. 
149, 150, 157 

Paris Peace Talks: 212, 221 
Pathet Lao: 50, 205, 216, 223, 333 
penal system (see aLso laws and legal 



codes): 304, 321-322; institutions, 
327-328; procedure, 323-324 
Penang Island, Malaysia: 31,271 
Peoples Armed Forres: 208 
Peoples Daily, Peking newspaper 
208 

Peoples Party: 41, 200 
periodicals: 108, 124, 165 
petroleum: 14, 255 
Phanom Dongrak: xii, 7, 10 
phansa: 53, 72 

Phao Siyanon, General: 47, 48, 49 
Phaulkon, Constantine: 29 
Phetchahun Mountains: xii, 9, 10 
Phihul Songgram: 40, 42-44, 45-49, 
1.35, 137, 200 

Philippines: 220, 224, 225, 226 
phra chedi: 117 
Phra Ruang: 25 

Phra Ruang Matthanapatha: 122 
Phuket Island: xii, 7, 285, 298; cli- 
mate, 12; minerals, 13, 271 
Phya FTiahol Pholphayuhasena, Colo- 
nel: 40, 41, 42 

Ping, River xii, 10, 11, 20; popula- 
tion, 8 

piphaU 120, 121 

police {see also Border Patrol Police; 
National Police Department): x, 97, 
125, 199, 208, 303-304, 315-321; 
budget, 315; education, 321; na- 
tional security: 194, 206 
political parties {see also individual 
parties): 2, 22, 45, 48, 49, 51, 64, 
171, 193, 195, 197, 200, 201-202: 
Act (1968), 171, 180, 186, 201 
polygamy: 70, 82 
pontoon: 9 

population (see also settlement pat- 
terns): vii, 2, 7-9, 16-20, 298; 

growth, vii, 16-17, 110, 234 
ports and harbours (see also air 
transport): ix, 7, 20, 2f;, 244, 282, 
284 

Portugal and the Portuguese: 28-29, 
164-165, 283, 284; treaty with king- 
dom of Ayutthaya (1516), 28 
Post and Telegraph Department: 125 
Pote Sarasin: 46, 199, 201 , 212 
pottery: 26, 116 

power and fuel (see also coal; elec- 
tricity; petroleum): 231, 251, 272- 
274 

Prajadhipok, King (1925-35): 39-40. 
41,42 
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PraphHK ChaniMthira, Genrnil: 199, 
201.202,212.215,306 
PraMt Thong, Kinjr. 29 
Prawrt Ruchirawong: 199, 200 
prpdouA clones. Srr grtna 
president' 170. 177 

piTM (iwv al*o frerdom of cxpit*^- 
niont: 4ft, 5ft. 10ft. 122, 123*125, 129, 
134, 295: control. 195 
Prwi Art. Srr Printing Act 
Pridi Banomyong: 40, 41, 42, 43, 44- 
45, 46, 47. 200, 220 

prime minister, office and duties. 41. 
167, 170. 172, 173, 174, 175, 176. 
177, IftO, 199, 212. 237. 307 
Printing Act (19411: 123 
printing and publi.shing (*rr aim 
periodicals: press): 34-35. 123, 124, 
162 

prisoners of war 315 
private enterprise (scr aim capital 
in\TSlmenl): viii. 1, 43, 54, 201, 
231, 2ft5, 293: government role and 
incenti\-es. 231, 232, 25^-254, 274- 
275, 2ft2; information. 10ft. 123: 
housing, 91 

Privy Council (see aim Committee of 
Privy Councilors): 37, 172. 178 
professionals: 4, 59, 60, 61 
Progressi\'e Party: 200 
proverbs: 140 
province: 175. Ift2-lft3 
public debt- 243-244. 245 
Public Relations Department* 121, 
125, 129. 130 

public sector. See state enterprises 

quasi-autonomous agencies: 172. 174, 
274 



radio: ix, 5ft, 90, 91, 10ft, 122, 12V 
128, 129. 134, 136, 282. 295, ,301: 
clandestine, 205 
Radio Hanoi: 205 
Radio Peking: 205 

Radio Thailand National Broadcast* 
ing Service: 125, 12ft, 131 
railways: ix, ft, 19. 20, 227. 244. 281. 

282. 296, 297-298: workshops, 20 
rainfall: viii, ft, 10, 12-1:% 256 
Rama I, King. (1782-1809): 31, 33 
Rama II, King, (1809-24): 31. 121 
Rama III, King, (1824-51): 31, 32. .34, 
.35, 1.50 



Kama IV, King. See Mongkut 
Rama V, King. .See Chulalongknm. 
King 

Rama VI, King. See Vajiravudh, King 
Rama Khamhaeng, King ( 1 277- 
1.317): 2V26, 1,17 
Rama Thibodi I, King: 27, 121 
Rama Thibodi II, King, (1491-1,529): 
2ft 

Ramayana: 119, 121, 191 
Ratnasokin. See Bangkok, kingdom 
of 

Red Cross Societies: 103. 104, 21ft 
reforms and reorganisation: 107. 161: 
King Chulalongkom’s: .36-.3ft, .57. 
64, 123. 158,235 

religion (see also animism; Brahman- 
ism; Buddhism: Christianity; Con- 
fucianism; Islam): viii, 4, 147-165 
reptiles: 16 

Republic of China on Taiwan ime 
aim Taiwan): 124, 1.31, 221, 225, 
.326 

research: agriculture, 22ft, 247, 26ft- 
269, 270; economic, 22ft, 282; in- 
dustrial, 27,5; labor. 279; medical, 
22ft 

revenue (see afso tax): 235, 237, 23ft, 
239-24.3, 281; Code (1938, 1939). 4.3, 
236;(19lh. C), ,33,.36 
revolts: (1933). 41. 42; (1949), 46-47 
Rhodesia: 284, 285 
Ribbing, Herbert de: 214 
rice: viii, 2, 9. 10, 11, 19, .57, 87, 232. 

251. 2.52, 254, 257-2.59, 267, 272. 
282, 296, 297, .326; export, ix, 2, 32, 

252, 253, 25ft, 286-287, 290, 29.3; 
premium, 24 1 ; research, 26ft 

rites, rituals and ceremonies: 67, 6ft, 
69, 1.54-1.57, 1.5ft. 1.59, 160, 187. 190- 
191,236: court 27 

rivers (see also individual rivers): ix, 
8,9-10, 11; settlements, 19 
roads and high*/ays: ix, ft, 9, 19, 86, 
227, 244,24ft, 2ft;, 282, 296 
Rockefeller Foundation: 269 
Rogers, William, U.S. secretary of 
state: 226 

Roman Catholics: 98, 164-165 
Romania: 210 
royal decrees: i74. 180 
Royal Household Bureau: 125 
Royal Institute: 139 
Royal Thai Air Force (RTAF): .300, 
.^4, 310 
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Rnynl Thai Army <RTAl: •V>4. .’Ulfi. 

rwwKW 

Rnval Thai Gmrrfimrnf Gazrttr: h’Wl 
Royal Thai Na\>- 304. .W 
royalty: lOH. I In. 

nihber. 2, 12, 7n. 254, 256. 260-261, 
267. 279. 2MI: rxpnrL ix. 2. -252. 
2W. 2?^7. 293: rpararch. 268: 
thrtic, 260 

rural dcvdopmcnt: I. 5, 66, 190. 206. 
208. 233. 270; Arcrlcrafod Pro- 
gram. 266. 270 

rural j^oricly (jurr o/xo family: folk 
culturp; village): I. 4 9. 1 <. IH. 5.3. 
54. 55. 58. 62. a5. 66-67. 68. 73. 76. 
77. 107. 108. 129. 130, 134, 160-161. 
16:^, 310. 319; cmpIoytnenU 251, 
279; living conditions. 18. 85. 86. 
88. 89. 94-95. 98. 103, 114, 206. 2.35. 
318: politics. 194. 196. 198, W. 204 
Rusk, Dean. VS. secretary of state: 
50. 222-223 

sakala .sanghaparinayaka somadorh 
phra sangharaja: 152 
Mkdi no: 28. 5.5-57, 256 
Sakon Nakhon: xii. 206; provinor. 270 
salt: 15 

Salween. River 7. 9 
Sam Kok: 122 
sampans: 295 
Samui Island: xii, 14 
Sangha (scr o/,so clergy): 5.S. 57-.58. 
66. 72. 80. 148. 152-154, 155. 156. 
157. 161- 162: organization, 152-15:4 
Sangha Act (1952): 153, 162 
sanitation: 86, 90, 92, 95 
Sanskrit: 13.5, 136, 137, 138, 140, 144, 
149 

Sarit Thanarat; 47, 48, 49-50. 109, 
195. 200,204,305 
Sato. Eisaku, of Japan: 221 
Sawankhalok: 26 

schools (see also education; universi 
ties; vocational and technical edn 
cation): vii, viii, (56, M, 101, 109 
no, 111-114, 134, 145-146, 154, 156 
162, 164, 165, 319; (19th. C>, 37 
57; Chinese, 110, 141, 145, 204; cn 
mllmenl, viii, 112; private, 110, 111 
112, 113, 142, 143; retention. 111 
welfare programs, 103 
sculpture: 108, 115, 116, 117 
Second National Economic and So- 
cial Development Plan (1967-711: 
90, 227, 2.32, 2a3, 234, 2.35, 248, 251 , 



2.52, 2.53, 261, 270, 27.3, 285, 289, 
296, 298, 299 

secret societies, Chinese: -35, .38, .'49 
security national (see also armed 
forces; Communists and commu- 
nism; defense: police): 174, 194, 

205-208, 209, 21.5, 216, 218. 219, 
223-224, 226, .303-306 
Sennbodi; .32, 36, .37 
Senate: 169, 170, 174, 1 m, 179, 180. 
199 

Seni Pramoj; 4.4-44, 4.5, 202 
Seri Manangkhasila Parly: 48, 200 
services, p’lblic (see also transport): 
231 , 232, 239, 240, 2.58. 282 
settlement patterns: 8-9, 1 8-20. 66- 
67; historic, 22-26; resettlement, 82; 
self-help program, 101, 102-103 
Shans: 2.5, 66, 7.5-76, 190, 219, .326 
shipping: 225, 285 
Siam; vii, 21,3.5, 47 
Siem Reap. See Angkor 
Sihanouk. Norodom, Prince, of Cam- 
bodia; 209, 21.3, 214, .303, .325 
Sikhs: 63. 164 
silk weaving: 121 

Silpakom University, University of 
Fine Arts: 114, 11*^, 119 
Singapore: 290, 291, 298 
Siprat 121-122 
Siriraj Hospital: 98, 228 
Six Year Plan in Educational De- 
velopment (1967-71): 109 
slavery: .33; abolition, 4, .36, .57, 2.56 
Small Industry Finance Office: 246, 
248 

smuggling: .319, .326-.327 
social customs and traditions (see 
also values, attitudes and tradi- 
tions); 4. ,53-84 

social development See First Na- 
tional Economic and Social Devel- 
opment Plan; Second National Eco- 
nomic and Social Development 
Plan 

social mobility: .53, .54, .57, 74, 81 
social status (see also sakdi no; titles 
and rank); 4, .53, .54, 57, .58, .59, 66, 
77. 81; symbols. 60, (44, 70, 65, 
1.55-1.36 

social structure. See class structure: 
family; social mobility; social sta- 
tus; titles and rank 
soils: 2,9,10,11,12,86,2.56 
Songkhla: xii, 20, 11.3. 114, 181, 28.5, 
298 
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Southeast Asia Command: 44 
Southeast Asia, regional cooperation 
(see also Asian and Pacific Coun- 
cil; Association of Southeast Asian 
Nations; individual nations; South- 
east Asia Treaty Organisation; 
Southeast Asian Collective Defense 
Treaty): 224-226 

Southeast Asia Treaty Organisation 
(SEATO): ix, 46, 48, 50, 209, 211, 
222, 223, 226, 228-229, 306, 313 
Southeast Asian Collective Defense 
Treaty (1954): 50 

Southeast Asian Ministers of Educa- 
tion (SEAMES): 225 
Southern Peninsula region: vii, xii, 8, 
11-12, 13, 14; land utilization and 
tenure, 256, 260, 263; minerals, 13, 
14; people and living conditions, 
8, 17, 18, 55, 133, 190, 204, 257, 
297, 298; security, 303, 325 
Souvanna Phouma, Prince, of Laos: 
216 

Soviet Union: 44, 125, 212, 213; trade, 
210, -284, 290 

Special Action Forces: 208 
spices: 262 

spirits and supernatural beings: 159- 
160 

Srivijaya Empire: 23, 150 
state enterprises: 234, 238, 274-275, 
300 

stock market: 234, 244, 246, 248 
Strait of Malacca (see also Malacca): 
xii, 7, 12, 298; historic, 23, 28 
strikes: 254, 277; (1910), 39 
students: protest, 49, 61-62, 198; uni- 
versity, 61-62, 198 
stupa: 117, 156 
suffrage: 41, 61 

sugar: 255, 262, 287; cane, 254, 262 
Sukhothai, kingdom of: 21, 25-26, 27, 
1.36, 137, 150, 158; culture, 116, 117, 
118, 119 
Sun Yat Sen: 39 

Supreme Command: headquarters, 

307, 313, 314; supreme commander, 
174, 306, 307, 308, 313 
Supreme Council: 39 
Supreme Court: viii, 180, 181, 182, 
304, 322 

supreme patriarch of the Buddhist 
order: 147, 152, 153 

Surat Thani: 128, 298; minerals, 13, 
14 



Suriyawongse, Chao Phraya, Sri: 36 
swamps: See marshland 

Taiwan (see also Republic of China 
on Taiwan): 2, .'91 

Taksin, King: 25, 30, 31 
Tambralinga: 23, 26 
Tanen Taunggyi, highlands: xii, 9 
Taoism: 163 
tapioca: 286, 287, 291 
tax (see also customs department and 
duties; excise department and du- 
ties): 43, 185, 236, 241, 242; collec- 
tion (20th. C), 183, 268; collectors 
farms, 32, 35, 38, 39; concessions, 
275, 300; (19th, C), 33, 35, 36 
teachers: 66, 74, 111, 112, 163, 177; 

training, 112, 113, 114-115, 228 
teak: 89, 254, 256, 263-264, 326; 

trade, ix, 37, 287, 291 
technical education. See vocational 
and technical education 
telecommunications (see also radio): 
129, 229, 238-239, 244 , 282, 301; 
equipment, 292 

television: ix, 58, 108, 122, 123, 129, 
282 

temples and monasteries (see also 
wat): 19, 20, 66, 91, 118, 236 
Teochiu: 141, 142 

Thai Airways Company Ltd.: ix, 300 
Thai Airways International Ltd.: ix, 
300 

Thai ethnic group (see also Thai lan- 
guage): 17, 24-25, 54, 60, 61, 62, 
66-67, 74-76, 133, 163, 196, 276, 
294, 310; Central Thai, 66, 67, 74, 
75, 134; Thai Isan, 66, 74-75; Thai 
Pak Tai, 66, 75, 134; Thai Yuan, 66, 
75, 134 

Thai language (see also newspapers): 
v-vi, vii, viii, 26, 59, 66, 74-75, 83, 
122, 128, 130, 133, 134-140, 141, 
142, 145, 146, 205; dialects (see also 
Lao), 74, 75, 84, 134, 135; script and 
alphabet, 121, 124, 137-138, 140 
Thai Rediffusion Company: 128 
Thai Television Company (Thai TV): 
128, 129 

Thailand Gazetteer: vi 
Thailand Indep>endence Movement: 
206 

Thailand Official Year Book: 130 
Thailand Patriotic Front: 206, 214 
Thailand Smelting and Refining 
Company Ltd. (THAISARCO): 271 
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Thammasart Univi-rsity. University of 
Moral and Political Sciences: 114, 
198 

ThamronK Nawasawat: 45, 46 
Thanat Khoman: 50, 210, 211, 212, 
217, 220-221, 222, 226 
Thanon Kittikachom: vii, 49, 50-51, 
174, 179, 193, 195, 199, 201, 202, 
212, 216, 217, 219, 222, 305, 306 
Theravada Buddhism (see also Bud- 
dhists and Buddhism): viii, 3, 23, 
24, 26, 70, 137, 144, 147, 149, 150, 
153, 154, 163 

Thon Buri (see also Bangkok-Thon 
Buri): xii, 30 
Tiang Serikhan: 204 
Tibet: 220 

timber (see also teak): ix, 10, 254, 
256, 263, 264 

tin: ix, 12, 13, 17, 253, 271, 281, 286, 
293 

Tipi taka: 149 

titles and rank (see also sakdi na; 
awards and decorations): vi, 28, 54, 
55-56, 64 

tobacco: 255, 262, 274, 287 
topography (see also mountains; riv- 
ers): vii 

tourists and tourism: 19, 130, 219, 
225 292 

trade: 4, 38, 44, 231, 232, 261, 264, 
271, 281, 282, 283-292, 298, 301; 
deficit, 283, 292; domestic, 76, 282, 
293-296; illicit, 326-327; treaties, 
210,282, 284 

trade, historic: 23, 28, 29-30, 31, 32, 
33, 35 

Trailok, King: 28 

transportation {see also railways; 
roads and highways; waterways): 
ix, 123, 231, 232, 234 , 238, 274 , 281, 
282,292, 296-300 
travel. See pai thiaw 
Treasury: 239 

Treaty of Amity and Economic Rela- 
tions: 284 

tribute to China: 27, 29, 33 
tuberculosis: 95-96, 228 
typhoons: 13 

unemployment: 63, 85, 198, 235, 254 
Unior Carbide Corporation, U.S.: 271 
Uniteu Cingdom. See Great Britain 
United Nations (see also specialized 
agencies): x, 44, 47, 86, 115, 213, 
222, 224, 306; Development Fund, 
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227; General Assembly, 212; Se- 
curity Council, 214; Special Fund, 
228, 234, 275 

United Nations Childrens F"und 
(UNICEF): 115,227 

United Nations Educational Scientific 
and Cultural Organization 
TJNESCO): 115,224,228 
United States: 22, 43, 44, 47. 209, 
210, 211, 213, 222-224, 252; civil 
aid, ix-x, 222, 226, 227, 228, 234, 
254, 265, 269, 270, 273, 293; educa- 
tion, 60, 115, 143, 164, 314; trade, 
32, 35, 271, 284, 290, 291; troops 
and military aid, 48, 50, 60, 62-63, 
223, 227, 292, 304, 305, 312 
United States Information Service 
(USIS): 131 

United Thai Peoples Party (Saha 
Pracha Thai, UTPP): vii, 193, 199, 
200,201-202,203 

universities (see also students): viii, 
58, 59, 113-114, 143; foreign, 59, 60 
uparaja: 28, 32, 36, 38 
urban society (see also individual 
towns): 1, 8-9, 17, 19-20, 53, 54, 55, 
58-66, 77, 85, 123, 129, 134, 161, 
163, 254; living conditions, 86, 88, 
90, 96, 102, 289; politics, 196, 203 
urbanization: 8 

Uthong School (1250-1450): 116 
vaccines: 34, 94, 95 

Vajiravudh, (Rama VI), King, (1910- 
25): 38, 39, 122, 137, 139 
values, attitudes and traditions: 1, 63- 
66, 76-80, 107, 148, 167, 177, 187- 
190, 196,205, 304 

Varan Air Siam Air Company: 300 
vegetation (see also forests and fores- 
try): 10, 11, 15-16 
venereal disease: 96 
Versailles peace conference: 39 
Viet Cong: 209, 215 

Vietnam: 211, 214, 223, 226, 325; 
North: 23, 24, 25, 50, 205, 208, 209, 
210, 212, 214, 215, 216, 217, 217- 
218, 220, 223, 303; South, 209, 211, 
214, 216, 217, 218, 220, 222, 223, 
225 

Vietnamese language: viii, 133, 145 
Vietnamese minority: vii, 8, 17, 164, 
204, 218, 276 

villages (see also rural society): 18- 
19, 156, 167, 182, 184-185 
vocational and technical education: 
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viii, 43, 105, 110, 112, 113, 143, 227, 
228, 322, 328 

Voice of America (VOA): 131 
Voice of the People of Thailand, 
radio: 205 

voluntary associations: 86, 103-105; 
Chinese, 61, 65, 110, 142, 163, 197, 
204, 278 

Voluntary Defense Corps: 208, 318, 
319 

wages (see also income): 276, 279 
Waldemar, Prince, of Denmark: 37 
Wan Phra: 152 

wars (see also Franco — Viet Minh 
war; World War I; World War II): 
21, 28, 31 

wat (see also temples and monas- 
teries): 53, 67, 68, 73-74, 108, 118, 
148, 154, 155, 156-157, 159, 161, 
162, 163, 192; welfare activities, 53, 
57, 66, 68, 74, 85, 100, 108, 141, 
147, 162, 163 
Wat Doi Suthep: 20 
water supply: 86, 90, 95, 232, 244 
waterways: ix, 8, 9, 264, 281, 296-297 
Weekly Bangkok Times: 124 
welfare, social (see also voluntary as- 
sociations): 85, 86, 100-105; funds, 
234, 238, 240 

West Germany: 131, 284, 290, 291; 
aid, X, 227, 247 



westernization. See cultural in- 
fluences 

Wichit Watthakan: 121 
wild life: 15, 16 
Wild Tiger Corps: 38 
women: 17, 54, 61, 65, 69, 70, 72-73, 
77, 88, 152; associations, 103-104; 
labor, 254, 277, 278; penal institu- 
tions, 327 

working conditions (see also wages): 
277, 278 

World Bank. See International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment 

World Health Organization (WHO): 
224 , 228 
World War I: 39 

World War II: 1, 43-44, 200, 221; 
reparations, 44-45, 221, 227, 293 

Yanhee project: 227, 273 
Yellow Race White Race: 122 
The Young Ones: 202 
Young Siam Party: 37 
Young Womens Christian Associa- 
tions: 103, 104 
youth: 101; clubs, 102 
Yugoslavia: 213 

Yunan province, China: 3, 21, 24, 76, 
134, 205, 220 

Zakir Hussein, of India: 222 
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PUBLISHED AREA HANDBOOKS 



550-65 


Afghanistan 


550-24 


Lebanon 


550-98 


Albania 


550-38 


Liberia 


550-44 


Algeria 


550-85 


Libya 


550-59 


Angola 


550-45 


Malaysia 


550-73 


Argentina 


550-76 


Mongolia 


550-20 


Brazil 


550-49 


Morocco 


550-61 


Burma 


550-64 


Mozambique 


550-83 


Burundi 


550-88 


Nicaragua 


550-50 


Cambodia 


550-81 


North Korea 


550-96 


Ceylon 


550-57 


North Vietnam 


550-26 


Colombia 


550-94 


Oceania 


550-60 


Communist China 


550-48 


Pakistan 


550-91 


Congo (Brazzaville) 


550-92 


Peripheral States 


550-67 


Congo (Kinshasa) 




of The Arabian 


550-90 


Costa Rica 




Peninsula 


550-152 


Cuba 


550-72 


Philippines 


550-22 


Cyprus 


550-84 


Rwanda 


550-54 


Dominican Republic 


550-51 


Saudi Arabia 


550-52 


Ecuador 


550-70 


Senegal 


550-150 


El Salvador 


550-86 


Somalia 


550-28 


Ethiopia 


550-93 


Republic of 


550-29 


Germany 




South Africa 


550-78 


Guatemala 


550-55 


South Vietnam 


550-82 


Guyana 


550-95 


Soviet Union 


550-151 


Honduras 


550-27 


Sudan 


550-21 


India 


550-47 


Syria 


550-39 


Indonesia 


550-62 


Tanzania 


550-68 


Iran 


550-53 


Thailand 


550-31 


Iraq 


550-89 


Tunisia 


550-25 


Israel 


550-80 


Turkey 


550-30 


Japan 


550-74 


Uganda 


550-34 


Jordan 


550-43 


United Arab 


550—56 


Kenya 




Republic 


550-41 


Republic of Korea 


550-97 


Uruguay 


550-58 


Laos 
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